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Cflour and ‘Bread for the Cfhlood ‘Districts 





MERGENCIES created by 
crevasses and the resultant 
flooded areas are not new 
to New Orleans flour job- 
bers and wholesalers, and 
they have already begun 
methodically to set things 
right. These dealers, who 
realize the importance of 
bread in times of high wa- 
ters, are not unhurried, but 
are going about the busi- 
ness of distribution calm- 
ly, with no lost energy, and 
without any excitement. It 
is an old story to them. The fact that this is rated as 
the greatest flood in the history of the river does not 
ilarm local flour handlers and bakery supply men. 
[It simply means that their task is greater than ever 
before. It means only that new and swifter methods 
of transportation are necessary. 

Distribution is the serious problem, for some of the 
flooded area cannot be reached by rail, or at least 
could not when this was written. But flour must be 
delivered, even in the face of extreme difficulty. Thou- 
sands of refugees were clinging to the sloping banks 
of levees in inundated territories of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. These ramparts were the only “high 
ground” for miles in this level country. Very often, 
only a thin, crumbling line of earth, little wider than 
a cowpath, offered the only refuge from the surging 
brown waters of the swollen river. Here and there 
were huddled groups of men, women and children 
unable to leave, and often they were at points where 
the swift current made it hazardous for small craft to 
get close enough to deliver supplies. In such instances, 
parcels were secured to rafts made of pine planks, 
and these were floated from the rowboats, while those 
along the levee walked downstream until the current 
should direct the rafts close enough to be hauled to 
the rampart. 

















The Strugele Against High Water 


HE flood waters are not limited to the Mississippi. 

There are innumerable streams emptying into the 
father of Waters below the beginning of the levee 
lines, and each of these rivers is bounded by dikes. 
During the high water period, armed men patrol these 
ramparts. They are determined men. Their rifles are 
loaded, and they will shoot any one who gets too 
close to the levees and cannot give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. ‘These men are often tempted to shoot 
first and then inquire, for the levee is all that is hold- 
ing the river back, and if some one should tamper with 
it, their homes would be washed away. They are tak- 
ing no chances. Even steamboats and motor craft are 
prohibited from making swift progress, no matter 
what their mission may be. 

The reason is a simple one. During 
the extreme high waters, the river is con- 
siderably higher than the lands surround- 
ing it. It is flowing through an artificial 
bank of earth, supplemented with sand 
bags and wiih bags filled with clay. When 
one stands at the base of the levee, he 
‘annot see a steamboat that may be pass- 
ing only 10 feet from the levee line. Sup- 
pose the boat is carrying supplies for 
refugees huddled in some _ unprotected 
spot along the upper reaches of the river, 
and the skipper is urged to make time. 
Suppose he should speed up. The waves 
from the paddle wheels pound against the 
ramparts in proportion to his speed, and 
if the top of the levee has not been re- 
enforced the waves will wash over the 
crest of the dike. A dike needs no great 
added encouragement to give way. After 
weeks and weeks of strained resistance to 
the forces of a swollen river, even the 
slightest wave wash may have far-reach- 
ing and disastrous results. It may even 
mean a crevasse. If it does not cause a 
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break in the levee, very likely some alert guards may 
send a fusillade across the deck as a gentle hint to 
move farther out. 

All along the levees, men are working against time 
to build their protective earthen ridges high enough 
and strong enough to withstand the pushing of the 
river. Even as they work—as this is being written— 
some bad place upstream may cave in, and the terrific, 
almost deafening, roar of released water announces 
that the line has failed to hold. There is a scram- 
bling to get families up from the level lands to the 
comparatively high ridge of the levee—families, stock 
and such household goods as may be brought up hur- 
riedly, before the back water from the break upstream 
reaches them. The period of grace they have for these 
provisions depends upon the distance of the break. 
But sooner or later it comes—a seething mass of ruf- 
fled, surging, brown-black liquid, showing foam when 
house or tree stands in its path. It seems to resent 
these puny things that strew its way, and pauses, ap- 
parently recedes a moment, and returns with redoubled 
force, smashing and wrenching its way through ob- 
stacles that it can crush. Then it rises, snapping and 
foaming—five feet, six feet, fifteen feet—whirling and 
seething and eating its way into the levee. On the 
other side of the embankment, the river flows silently, 
menacingly. 

Cattle and horses and sheep and dogs share the 
scant dry places on the top of the ridge with the men, 
women and children. Deer and small animals, trapped 
in the lowlands, also find a place of refuge, and for the 
time all fear of men seems forgotten by these timid 
creatures, and the killing instinct of natural hunters 
seems submerged in a surge of pity. Hunted and 
hunters stare at one another in their common predica- 
ment. 

In the meanwhile, down in New Orleans, safe from 
the flood behind the strongest and highest levees along 
the river, wholesalers and jobbers are attending to the 
business of getting flour and other supplies upriver. 
The people along the inundated territory can get 
along without shelter temporarily, and although the 
nights may be chilled by the damp winds that blow 
across great expanses of water, they can do with the 
clothing they managed to salvage; but they cannot 
exist without food, and bread is the chief article upon 
which they are depending at this time. 

Under the present strain and in the face of a 
public calamity, the usual proceedings of credit and 
other business arrangements are set aside. While it 
is too early for concerted action, each jobber or dis- 
tributor is handling his affairs in his own way, and 
is supplying his customers in this emergency first, and 
attending to collections later. 

George Grundmann, president of the New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Association, told the writer that there 
were hundreds of substantial merchants in the affected 





One of the Planes Used by The Fleischmann Co. in Dispatching Yeast to Bakers in 
Territories Made Otherwise Inaccessible by the Mississippi River Flood 





areas, and that the only reasonable course for credit 
grantors dealing with these merchants was to co-op- 
erate to the best of their ability and resources, and 
give them an opportunity to get back on their feet. 

“They are, as a rule, honest people, who have lived 
for generations in these areas and are not quitters,” 
Mr. Grundmann said. “Given a reasonable amount of 
support they will be able to get back on their feet 
and do business as usual.” 

The flooded areas of the Mississippi delta, northern 
Louisiana and Arkansas, are principally cotton pro- 
ducing sections, and it is hoped that the waters will 
recede in time to make a crop. Cotton may be planted 
as late as June 15. 


Airplanes Used to Carry Yeast 


FOODSTUFFS are being rushed to the flooded sec- 
tions from New Orleans as rapidly as_ possible. 
Airplanes have been used principally as levee patrols, 
and have not yet been used to transport foodstuffs from 
that city. The Fleischmann Co. is distributing yeast to 
bakers in the flooded areas in Arkansas and southern 
Missouri by plane, from Kansas City, but no similar 
course has been pursued by the New Orleans office 
of this company. Floyd N. West, its New Orleans 
manager, said that yeast was being supplied to bakers 
in New Orleans territory by train wherever possible, 
and by trucks and boats when customers could not 
be reached by train. 

“This company is maintaining a regular distribu- 
tion of yeast in this section,” Mr. West said. “In some 
spots, where the river has broken through, bakers have 
been forced by the high waters to close their shops, 
but in numerous towns and cities along the levee still 
safe from the flood, bakers continue to operate, and 
we are supplying them with yeast.” 

In central Louisiana, where the Red River is threat- 
ening a vast area, thousands of men are working on 
the levees in an effort to save the many cities of that 
territory, of which Alexandria, a city of approximately 
20,000 population, is the largest. 

At Natchez, Miss., the Natchez Baking Co. is said 
to be using about 30 bbls flour daily above its normal 
output, to supply the demand created by the flood 
victims marooned on levees or high ground, and who 
have not yet been taken to safer points. Other bak- 
eries in Natchez are said to have been forced to in- 
crease their output. 

It is difficult to predict at this time the net result 
of the flood and its effect upon the local flour trade. 
Flour handlers have joined with other industrial lead- 
ers of New Orleans in urging the government to make 
such provisions for flood control in the future as will 
insure this part of the country from a repetition of 
the disaster, and cause the recovery of this section to 
be quick and orderly. With transportation disorgan- 
ized in some areas, airplanes are being used to rush 
medicines from New Orleans in an effert 
to avert disease. 

A reparations committee has been ap- 
pointed, including among its membership 
J. S. Waterman, president of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., New Orleans. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the state and the 
city to settle claims for property damage 
caused by the artificial crevasse, which 
was made under proclamation of the gov- 
ernor of this state. 

All local flour jobbers are filling orders 
for bakers, even in parts of the country 
that are either now under water or are 
threatened with water. Most bakers have 
made provision to store their flour out of 
the range of high water, and some have 
raised their plants so that they can con- 
tinue operations with a reasonable amount 
of water surrounding their shops. 

Policies of credit have been set aside 
during this crisis, most jobbers giving 
bakers ample time in which to pay past 
debts, so that they can take advantage of 
discounts in this emergency, and so be 
helped back on their feet. 
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The &vils of “Selling Direct”’ 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Fr. 


NY industry wherein the demand for its 

products is not equal to, or in excess of, 

the potential production, is constantly 

seeking new outlets or new methods of 
sales that will have a stimulating effect upon demand. 
The excessive grinding capacity in this country has 
inevitably placed the milling industry in that category, 
except, unfortunately, an undue amount of attention 
is directed toward seeking new sales methods rather 
than the creation of additional outlets. 

It is largely because of the keen competition for 
business that consigned flour made its reappearance 
during the period of depression following the war, and 
that millers have sold flour at ridiculously low con- 
version charges. The evils of these two practices are 
too well known in the milling industry to warrant 
comment here. However, yet another practice has 
crept into the ranks of manufacturers that, although 
but slightly in vogue among millers, may well be con- 
sidered, because of the havoc its usage would create 
in flour distributing channels. 

“Selling direct,” implying the elimination of the 
jobber and wholesaler, is a topic of increasing im- 
portance among manufacturers in many industries. 
Flour millers and feed manufacturers are not immune 
to this thought and, in the case of the latter, some 
well-known companies are working on this principle. 
The thought, usually coming at periods when sales to 
the jobbing trade are excessively slow, is based upon 
the belief that the wholesale distributor is not exerting 
the proper amount of sales effort in behalf of the 
mills’ products, and that the elimination of the job- 
ber’s profit would enable the mills to make such at- 
tractive prices to the retailers that they would jump 
at the opportunity to buy direct from the manufac- 
turer. Perhaps a few of the larger retailers have 
already made direct inquiries for prices, and this 
strengthens the thought that other merchants would be 
glad to buy in the same manner. 


HE jobber, to whose interest the practice of direct 
selling is most harmful, usually places all the 

blame for its adoption on the manufacturer. As a 
matter of fact, his own activities in pushing the sale 
of merchandise, including flour, packed under his own 
label, frequently cause manufacturers to “go direct.” 
A wholesale grocery firm, selling flour packed under 
its own brand, is in direct competition with the mills’ 
brands, and millers naturally conclude that the jobber 
is placing the greatest effort back of his own brand. 

To offset the work of the wholesaler in behalf of 
his own brands, the miller is compelled to send mis- 
sionary salesmen into the field in increasing numbers, 
and gradually he comes to the conclusion that he might 
as well work exclusively with the retailer, feeling that 
the jobber is giving him little better than nominal 
representation at best. 

Another factor which has been influential in causing 
many manufacturers to attempt direct selling has been 
the development of the public warehouse. Formerly, 
the miller had no means of selling except through the 
jobber, as he was unable to keep stocks of flour stored 
at strategic distributing points, unless he owned his 
own warehouses. This necessitated the investment of 
a great amount of capital, and only the largest com- 
panies could engage in the practice. 

Now, however, nearly every distributing point has 
its public warehouse, where stocks of goods may be 
kept at nominal storage rates. Furthermore, many 
warehouses have developed highly efficient services, and 
in themselves perform nearly every function of the 
wholesaler, except that of reselling the merchandise. 
Hence, the manufacturer finds that he can now mar- 
shal his goods into locations wherein they may be sent 
direct to the retail trade at nominal costs for this 
service. 

Thus, the combined forces of quiet demand from the 
wholesalers, competition of jobbers’ private brands, 


and the widespread availability of public warehouse 
facilities, have caused many manufacturers to turn 
their thoughts to “going direct.” Excellent arguments 
for the soundness of such a policy can be evolved on 
paper. However, the experiences of manufacturers who 
have attempted to ignore the jobber in their sales work 
have brought to light many obstacles to the plan. 
They are obstructions that will be encountered by 
every miller who may attempt to sell direct, even to 
but a few retailers. 

In the first place, experience has shown the impos- 
sibility of attaining one of the primary purposes in 
“going direct”—the reduction of selling costs. In order 
to maintain volume, the frequency of the calls of the 
manufacturers’ direct sales representatives must be 
materially increased, and this necessitates the employ- 
ment of a larger sales force. Even though the manu- 
facturer had kept missionary men in the field, working 
in co-operation with the jobbers, the wholesaler had 
sold a fair volume of business with comparatively no 
assistance from, or at little cost to, the manufacturer. 
This class of business, when figured with other sales 
costs, has always helped reduce the manufacturer’s 
general selling cost. Firms which have eliminated 
wholesalers from their plan of distribution soon real- 
ized the need of some low-cost business to bring 
average selling expenses down to a reasonable figure. 

In addition to learning that direct selling does not 
reduce manufacturers’ sales cost, a most vital factor if 
the plan is to be successful, the tremendous increase 
in work thrown upon credit and accounting depart- 
ments and the unhappy reaction of retail merchants to 
collection methods employed by manufacturers or mill- 
ers, are other disturbing features of the plan which 
have been encountered by those who have tried it. 

Inevitably, when a company, whether it be a flour 
mill or what not, attempts to ignore the wholesale dis- 
tributor entirely and keep in direct touch with all the 
retail outlets, it soon finds the number of accounts on 
its books increased many times. Naturally, the account- 
ing department attuned to handle 300 accounts cannot 
handle 3,000. Consequently, the personnel of the de- 
partment must be considerably enlarged, for it re- 
quires almost as much accounting work on a sale of 
50 bbls flour as on one of 500. However, the total 
volume of business from the 3,000 retail accounts, to 
handle which the cost of operating the accounting de- 
partment has been materially increased, proves to be 
no greater than that formerly gained from the 300 
wholesale buyers. In other words, the expense of 
handling the business has been increased, with no 
resulting growth in volume. : 

Furthermore, manufacturers who have undertaken 
to sell direct have seen the complexities of credit de- 
partments tremendously augmented. In dealing ex- 
clusively with wholesalers, credit officials had compara- 
tively little difficulty, as most of the houses dealt with 
were large firms, accurately rated by various credit 
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agencies. But not only were the number of accounts 
to be passed on by the department greatly increased 
when direct selling was put in force, but the difficulty 
of getting accurate information upon the numerous 
small merchants was surprisingly great. In the credit 
department, then, as in the accounting, additional help 
must be employed by the firm selling direct, and the 
accurateness of the department’s decisions is much 
lower than when only wholesale firms are dealt with. 


al probably the most difficult problem of all en- 
countered by manufacturers who have “gone di- 
rect” is that of collections. Usually a company has 
established definite terms upon which it does business 
with jobbers, and to change these terms would likely 
mean an entire rearrangement of the firm’s financial 
policies. Consequently, the retailer is asked to do 
business on the same basis as the wholesaler. 

However, the average retailer is not used to doing 
business in this way, and to say that it is difficult to 
persuade him to change his method of paying bills is 
expressing it mildly. Many retailers are in the habit 
of paying their bills when the jobber’s representative 
calls on them, and at that time any errors that may 
have occurred are adjusted and all differences settled 
before the next order is placed. But for the manu- 
facturer to follow this custom means the tying up of 
large sums of money, a step which comparatively few 
companies are ready to take. Here is a difference in 
business practices that must be eliminated before the 
manufacturer and retailer can successfully deal to- 
gether, but it is a problem successfully solved by few 
companies, 

Another factor for increased expense the miller will 
encounter when he tries to eliminate the jobber will 
be located in his shipping department and handling 
costs. Even though nothing but pooled cars are 
shipped, or carloads sent to public warehouses for dis- 
tribution from those points, the expense of handling 
such shipments is inevitably greater than that of send- 
ing a car or number of cars to a jobber’s warehouse, 
where the miller’s responsibility ends. In pooled cars 
it will likely be necessary to pack several different 
brands of flour, gathered from different parts of the 
mill’s warehouse, and the additional handling expense 
of flour passed through a public warehouse is too evi- 
dent to warrant mention here. 


AKING it even more difficult for the manufac- 

turer to sell direct to retail merchants .is the 
latters’ present habit of hand-to-mouth buying. The 
merchant has definitely concluded that it does not pay 
to carry heavy stocks, and he is buying as necessity 
requires. Naturally, this habit makes it almost impos- 
sible for the manufacturer to sell him his future re- 
quirements. The jobber’s salesman, covering a much 
smaller territory than does the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, profits immensely from this situation, as he 
sees the merchants practically every week and can 
promptly furnish whatever they may require. Many 
jobbers, sensing their advantage in this situation, open- 
ly encourage the dealer to continue this buying prac- 
tice. 

However, regardless of whether flour reaches retail 
merchants as a direct sale by the mill or after passing 
through the hands of a wholesaler, it is quite evident 
there are two functions necessary in the passing of un- 
ground grain to flour in the retail store, namely, manu- 
facturing and wholesale distribution. It makes little 
difference in the ultimate cost of the product if the 
miller performs both functions, for the cost of the 
wholesale activity will be just as great, and probably 
greater, if carried on by him instead of by the jobber. 
Flour can be merchandised no more economically by 
the miller than by the wholesaler, and in attempting 
to perform this function the miller is simply under- 
taking something for which the jobber is manifestly 
better equipped. 
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SANDBAGGING THE BOARD OF TRADE 

HERE are honest differences of opinion as to the 

value of trading in future contracts as a part of 
the machinery of marketing farm crops. There can 
be none as to the pernicious activities of the Illinois 
legislature in seeking to “regulate” the Chicago Board 
of Trade as if it were an organization local to that 
state. With as much reason the city council of Chi- 
cago might assume the right to supervise trading. 
That would not, after all, be greatly different from 
the city’s recent election of its mayor on an anti- 
British political platform. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is a part of the na- 
tional, even of the international, trade in grain. That 
it happens to be located in the state of Illinois is 
wholly a- geographical circumstance, and the Illinois 
legislature has no more responsibility for its commer- 
cial methods and practices than it has for the League 
of Nations. For it to seek to disrupt the grain trad- 
ing machinery of the world by local legislation is, 
therefore, an assumption of authority which would be 
ridiculous were it not also likely to be so serious and 
widespread in its effect. 

In face of these facts, there might yet be excuse 
for legislative interference if the pending bill were in 
any way an honest attempt to restrain trading in the 
interest of commerce. It is, on the contrary, the worst 
sort of political intrusion, calculated only to destroy 
and in no way constructive or beneficial. The Board 
ot Trade declares it is “through fighting at Spring- 
field” and ready to accept whatever the legislature 
does. It is entirely probable that, if the legislature 
becomes convinced the board is “through fighting,” 
the demand for legislation will cease. 





THE DIRTY SECONDHAND BAG 
persicae in this issue appears the text of a 

4 plan for ridding milling and the baking industry 
of the secondhand cotton bag nuisance, proposed by 
one of the larger bag manufacturers in a circular letter 
addressed to millers. Accompanying it are brief ex- 
tracts from a large number of letters received in reply, 
all of which approve the proposal and most of which 
promise full co-operation in efforts to establish a mar- 
ket for used cotton ninety-eights and thus make it no 
longer necessary or even desirable for bakers to have 
them refilled. 

The bag manufacturer makes no attempt to con- 
ceal his self-interest in the matter. Naturally, if the 
practice of refilling bags be discontinued there will be 
a larger market for new bags. He makes the point, 
however, that in serving his own interest he also serves 
that of millers, to whom filling old bags is a dirty 
nuisance, and of bakers, whose efforts toward cleanli- 
ness and sanitation largely are nullified when they take 
in flour packed in old and often filthy and musty 
containers. 

A brief article by Wayne G. Martin, Jr., in The 
Northwestern Miller of April 27, told of numerous 
ways devised by bakers to dispose of used cotton flour 
bags. They can be employed in numberless ways 
about every household; their cost is much less than 
that of an equal yardage of new goods, and a market 
for them can be developed and maintained with little 
or no difficulty. In some instances bakers have created 
a demand for used bags in excess of their normal 
supply. Some bakers even have offered them suc- 
cessfully as premiums to increase their bread trade, 
making one cause serve the other. 

It will be noted that several millers suggest that 
legislation be appealed to, to end the dirty practice. 
This should be a final extremity, since it almost in- 
evitably would accentuate the extent of the practice 
and reflect unjustly upon the overwhelming majority 
of bakers and millers who do not and will not use 
secondhand cotton bags as flour containers. The in- 
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dustries themselves should prove equal to putting an 
end to the custom, which is at best a dirty nuisance 
and at worst a threat to the one hundred per cent 
purity and cleanliness of every part of the process of 
producing a loaf of modern white flour bread. 

The question is as serious a one as just now con- 
fronts either milling or baking, and merits the active 
and determined attention of the national organizations 
of both industries. There is no serious objection to 
the heavy, seamless grain bag, which may be cleaned 
and made perfectly safe and sanitary, but the flimsy, 
musty and dirty secondhand cotton bag now used by 
a comparatively small number of bakers should be 
driven out of service and kept out. 





WHEN THE IMAGINATION LEAPS 
OMMENTING on a recent address by H. W. 
Wood, wheat pool organizer, upon the interna- 

tional pool conference at Kansas City, the Toronto 
Globe said: 

“The imagination leaps to the prospect of an in- 
ternational combine of farmers to control supply and 
demand, and prices. Mr. Wood, who is the moving 
spirit of the whole enterprise, denies that this is the 
object. At the same time he is gripped with the pos- 
sibilities, for his aim undoubtedly is to handle wheat 
from the seller’s point of view instead of the buyer’s. 
and he must be given 





If a monopoly is not proposed 
credit for far-sightedness when he says it is not— 
the regulation of the flow of grain to market is sought, 
and this would at least give a measure of stability to 
prices.” 

Much certainly depends upon the point of view. It 
is doubtful, for instance, if the imagination of the 
bread consumers of the world will “leap to the pros- 
pect” of an international combine to control prices. 
It seems more probable that, should such an organiza- 
tion seriously threaten the price of the world’s loaf, 
millions of hungry would leap at it rather than to it. 
Mr. Wood and his co-believers then would be less 
“gripped by the possibilities’ than by the indignant 
hands of those who, while willing to concede that man 
must obtain his bread by the sweat of his brow, will 
refuse to sweat at command of an international bread 
combine. 

Fundamentally, pools are politics. Their economic 
value is yet unproved. Within certain limits and 
localized to meet certain specific conditions they may 
have their value. As an instrumentality to control 
prices they have not been successful, and if they 
became successful they would at the same time be- 
come dangerous. An international pool, by which is 
meant union of grower pools of surplus producing 
countries to control the world price, are chimerical. 
The imagination no more leaps to it as a means to 
make a better world than it leaps to the Third In- 
ternationale. The pool enthusiasts must not forget 
that the wheat grower is a capitalist, and the world 
always will limit its sympathy for capitalist combina- 
tions, particularly when their purpose is to increase 
the price of bread. 





A BLOW AT PRIVATE BRAND ADVENTURES 
—— generally will indorse the recent action 

of some of the bag companies in promulgating a 
schedule of special charges for designing and making 
special plates to be used in printing private brands 
on flour sacks. It is to be hoped that other bag com- 
panies will promptly adopt the same plan, and thus 
help to rid the milling industry and the flour trade 
of a troublesome and expensive practice. 

Private flour brands have a definite and entirely 
legitimate place in the trade. In numberless cases 
large distributors of flour have developed a business on 
their own brand comparable with that of many large 
and well-established mills. Such distributors exercise 
great care to maintain the quality of flour sold under 
their brand, back it with publicity and good sales- 
manship, and ultimately create a property and good 
will value which becomes a valuable asset of their 
business. 

Of an entirely different character is the jobber 
who goes dashing about setting up a new scheme and 
a new brand with every change of the wind. His 
requirements in the way of brand designs are insatiable 
and his ambitions without limit. In normal course, he 
manages within a few weeks or months to get half a 
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dozen or more millers well stocked with his fancy 
sacks, an equal number of bag manufacturers loaded 
with his expensive four-color plates, and then his 
scheme blows up. He has distributed as much as a 
few hundred or a thousand or two barrels of his new 
hobby and, except in an occasional case, succeeded in 
killing the brand by using it for a cheap and poor 
flour. 

The history of the trade contains the unhappy 
record of hundreds of these losing adventures in pri- 
vate brands. Every one of them has in some way to 
be paid for, not alone by the foolish distributor but 
to an even greater extent by millers who went along 
with him and by bag companies which lacked courage 
to refuse to spend a hundred dollars on a set of plates 
which might as well have been thrown away after 
printing the first thousand lot order. 

The action of the bag companies, if millers have 
the courage to tell experimenters in private brands 
that they themselves must pay for the designs and 
plates, will aid the industry in ridding itself of a 
long-time nuisance. It will not, however, close the 
road to legitimate private brands, for the schedule of 
prices specifically provides that all charges shall be 
rebated at the rate of one dollar per thousand on bags 
bearing the brand actually purchased. The question, 
of course, remains as to whether or not millers will 
protect their own interests by invariably passing the 
charge to the buyer. A few doubtless will seek the 
customer’s favor by absorbing the charge and blaming 
bag companies for discontinuing a practice which was 
expensive to all and profitable to nobody. 





HOW FAR TO GO 

OLLOWING is an extract from a letter received 

by a miller from his salesman: “All of the Blank 
Wholesale Co. salesmen are now in the throes of 
another prize selling contest. This time it is on Blank 
brand, and I understand they are offering $200 in cash 
prizes. Of course, this sort of thing does us no good. 
I have opposed any sort of contest as far as our 
brands are concerned, and I see no reason why we 
should help Blank pay his salesmen’s salaries, for this 
is really what it amounts to.” 

The dividing line between salesmanship which builds 
for the future and sales schemes which backfire always 
is difficult to determine. In this instance, the sales 
manager who has developed the plan to give cash 
prizes to the jobber’s salesmen undoubtedly feels that 
he is doing a good job. He even may believe that 
he has thought up a wholly new and desirable scheme 
for putting “punch” into his sales work. Measured by 
the immediate results this may appear to be true, for 
many of the salesmen will neglect the rest of their 
line and urge their customers to stock the new flour 
with a maximum initial order. Overloading the trade 
always is one of the possibilities of such concentrated 
effort. 

The ultimate result depends about equally upon 
the “follow-up” and the defensive measures taken by 
millers whose brands are crowded out. In very many 
instances the prize sales campaign is put over with 
much enthusiasm, and that is the end of the business. 
Introduction expense is charged off, and the jobber’s 
volume settles down. Time alone proves whether the 
campaigning miller is to recover his prize money. 
Much depends upon how soon some other miller en- 
gages the jobber’s interest in a new selling campaign 
on his brand, 

All of this is competition, which the aphorism says 
is the life of trade. It is ever an open question as to 
how far it actually is the life of trade, and at what 
point it becomes the death of profit. Aggressive sales- 
manship is essential to the miller who is striving to 
develop his trade, necessary even to defending what 
he now has. Without it his business soon declines, and 
ultimately his establishment must join the innumerable 
caravan to the graveyard of milling hopes. 

The point always is to find the middle and safe 
ground, to use those tactics of salesmanship which will 
effect results and yet leave the results worth effecting, 
to build trade without so great a promotion cost that 
it is unprofitable in the end. Too many of the schemes 
used to get business go beyond these limits of safety 
and, in the end, are chiefly effective in inspiring com- 
petitors to go even further in their efforts to secure 
trade at any cost. 
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Domestic Demand.—The past week was rather disappointing to millers. Buy- 

ers did not respond to the advance at the opening of the week as millers had ex- 

and when weakness developed they practically withdrew. Those buyers 
who had been waiting to fill their re- 
quirements at lower prices apparently 
had bought during the previous week. 
The conviction grows that the larger 
trade now has ample supplies of flour 
for the remainder of this crop. Quick 
shipment trade, however, is expected to 
account for a considerable volume of 
business. 

Export Trade——The previous week’s 
flurry of export business ended almost 
as abruptly as it had begun. Although 
some sales to Europe are still being 
made, the amount is insignificant, com- 

pared with the excellent business that was done two weeks ago. ‘There is much 
inquiry for July-August-September shipment, but most millers are avoiding this 
Latin America is taking the customary amount of flour, but trade 
2acific Coast mills report an active 


pected, 


type of business. 
in that quarter is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
week of new business with South China, 

Production —tThe recent higher prices have brought out shipping directions to 
such an extent that the volume of outstanding flour contracts is much smaller than 
millers had previously expected it to be. Buyers have been enabled to take out 
flour at a price nearer that which prevailed at the time of purchase. The directions 
problem, however, is still acute, and much delinquent flour probably cannot be 
delivered on this crop year. Mill production figures continue at a higher ratio than 
in the past two or three years. 

Clears:—Probably due to the large export sales of a fortnight ago, there is a 
marked scarcity of clears. While demand is not insistent, mills are able to get high 
prices for limited offerings. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are approximately 
lists of a week ago. 

Millfeed—Demand for bran continues strong, and in spite of increased mill 
production in some centers, prices remain firm. Many believe that bran has now 
reached a fairly stable position for the rest of this month, although they look for 
much lower prices as soon as new crop grinding begins. A short interest in bran 
for first half of May shipment developed early last week, and this tended to hold 
prices at previous high levels. Offerings of flour middlings and red dog are very 
small, and shorts remain in keen demand. 


unchanged from the price 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., May 17.—(Special Cable)—Trade in imported flour is dull. 
Buyers are unwilling to pay prevailing mill prices, and, meanwhile, are working 
off stocks on hand. Difficulty is being experienced in placing unsold parcels that 
are arriving. Resellers are in evidence. ‘loday’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
44@45s per 280 lbs ($7.47@7.64 bbl), Canadian export patents 42s ($7.13 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), American milled Manitobas 48s 6d ($7 
bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.62 bbl), American low grades 31s ($5.26 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.67 bbl); home milled straight run is quoted offi- 
cially at equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.04 bbl), but is being sold at 39s 6d ($6.71 bbl). 

Liverpool._—Trade is quiet, and sales are possible only under replacement prices. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 44@46s per 280 Ibs ($7.47@7.81 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), American soft winter patents 41@438s 
($6.96@7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), Australian patents 
39s ($6.62 bbl), American low grades 31s 6d ($5.35 bbl). 

Belfast—Trade is steady, with practically no demand for forward ‘iiaaniass. 
Fair spot sales have been made at satisfactory prices. ‘Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 45s per 280 lbs ($7.64 bbl), Canadian —_ patents 42s 6d ($7.21 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s 
($7.13 bbl), American soft winters 39s ($6.62 bbl), home milled, delivered, 43@45s 
($7.30@7.64 bbl). 
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patents $8.30@8.55 per 100 kilos ($7.39@7.61 bbl), Kansas top patents $8@8.40 
($7.12@7.48 bbl), Kansas straights $7.70@8.10 ($6.85@7.21 bbl), home milled, deliv- 
ered, $7.80 ($6.94 bbl), Belgian patents $7.70 ($6.85 bbl). 
Hamburg.—Demand is quiet generally. Forward sales 
are offering arriving and spot parcels under mill offers. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian export patents $8.65@8.80 per 100 kilos ($7.69@7.83 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$8.35@8.65 ($7.43@7.69 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.20@8.50 ($7.30@7.57 bbl), 
English patents $7.68@8.64 ($6.85@7.69 bbl), home milled $11.10 ($9.88 bbl), rye 
flour $9.05@9.40 ($8.05@8.30 bbl). 
in imported flour is quiet, with prices unchanged from a 
week ago. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.90@9.25 per 100 kilos ($7.92 
@8.23 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.65@8.90 ($7.69@7.92 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $8.30@9 ($7.39@8.01 bbl), Oklahoma-Texas patents $8@8.40 ($7.12@7.48 
bbl). 


are limited. Resellers 


Copenhagen.—Trade 


WHEAT 
The London market is quiet, with prices easier. In Liverpool, demand is good, 
with trading improved in Manitoba offerings. The Continent is buying actively. 
MILLFEED 
ton. Middlings are 
afloat, and May 
American second 
Demand 


Low grades are quiet in London. Bran is quiet at £7 
higher and in good demand at £8 10s, with Plate pollards quiet 
being offered at £6 17s 6d. In Liverpool, low grades are firm. 
clears are scarce, and difficult to obtain. Argentine low grades are firm. 
is brisk in Belfast, where bran is quoted at £9@£10 10s ton. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is quiet, being quoted at £6 ton, ex-mill, and 
at £5 13s 9d, ex-ship. American linseed cak« 
£9 15s. Plate sold recently at £10 10s. Cot 


Buyers California meal, 


upward. Egyptian made is offered 
is slow in Liverpool, and quoted at 
tonseed meal is quoted at £9 2s 6d. 


offered at £9 15s, is considered too dear. 


are uninterested. 


OATMEAL 

London made meal is offered at 40s per 280 lbs, and Scottish is higher at 38s, 
The Continent is offering rolled oats at an advance, the quotations being 
‘an and Canadian rolled oats are firm. Meal is offered at 43s 
In Belfast, demand is active for Irish rolled oats at 45s, and 
American and Canadian 


ex-store. 
37s 6d, c.i.f. Ameri 
3d and rolled at 44s. 
meal at 35s. German rolled oats are offered at 40@A\s. 
are noncompetitive 


C. F. G. RatKes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


following table shows the flour output The following table shows the percentages 
milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The 
indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week 
figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, western Miller, to possible output when op 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 
NORTHWEST— May 15 May 16 NORTHWEST— May 15 May 16 
May 14 May7 1926 1925 May 14 May 7 1926 19 
. 189,934 177,739 208,087 185,826 Minneapolis 3% 39 3 
8,962 12,568 8,516 9,741 St. Paul 3§ 5 39 4 
5 
4 


The 
at principal 
ing on the 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 
Outside mills*.. 


4 
{ 
15,950 13,125 17,815 19,710 Duluth-Superior .. 4: 36 48 

153,405 182,646 214,937 195,480 Outside 


‘ 


mills* ... 46 7 53 


Totals 368,25 51 386,078 44 49, 355 410, 757 


SOU THW EST— 
Kansas y 
Wichita 
Salina 
St. Joseph 
Omaha 
Outside 


Average oo 4 4: 45 40 
SOUTHWES 
Kansas City 
21,942 Wichita 
20,249 Salina 
26,287 St. 
19,663 Omaha 
134,675 Outside 


317,800 


84,344 
28,594 
25,764 
28,161 
2 23,274 
228,374 178,491 


94,984 


roeoe 


millsf.. millst 
D60 488, 043 368,628 
SOUTHERN 

26,800 21,600 13, 
35,100 36,200 30,700 
40,100 35,: 30,000 
18,496 30, 63 37 «43,618 
6,578 
77,152 


al roonacn 


= | 


Average 
CENTRAL 
500 St. Louis 

Outsideft 
Toledo 

Outsidef 
Indianapolis 
Southeast 


Totals -451,5 
CENTRAL AND 
St. Louis 20,800 
Outsidet 41,800 
Toledo 46,500 
Outsidef 31,756 
Indianapolis 


Southeast 31 82,308 


Average 
PACIFIC 
Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Totals 229, 573 215,877 205,945 201,548 
PACIFIC CO: AST 
Portland 8 21,362 16,295 
Seattle 2 23,005 
Tacoma 23,810 


COAST— 
15,395 
14,070 
10,257 

. 82,242 79 046 63,110 39,722 

188,682 197,790 159,631 173,509 
37,000 37,000 38,000 30,000 


4 ~ m& DO 
ton a 


aa) 


Average 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, Paul and 


Louis, 


of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 


Amsterdam.—Owing to prevailing high prices, business is restricted. Imported 
Toledo, 


flour is unable to compete with home milled. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export 


+Southwestern mills outside 
that 


Duluth-Superior. 


but controlled in city. {Central states mills outside of 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


delivery. 


Buffalo 
-45@ 
-50@ 7.7E 7 -65 7. 
b.25@ 6 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 17. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago St. Louis 
Spring first patent $7.10@ 7.65 $7.00@ 7.40 


Spring standard patent 6.75@ 7.30 5.50@ 6.90 
Spring first clear 6.00@ 6.40 .80@ 6.10 


Boston Columbus tNashville 
-70@ 8.85 $7.80@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.50 
-64@ 8.6 7.50@ 8.00 Ter ee 
Peer .00@ 40@ 7 Pee “eee 
5.70@ 7.10 -20@ 8. .30@ -70@ 7.95 .50@ TE -40@ 7. -50@ 7.90 
5.20@ 6.50 70@ ° . .20@ -45 -25@ .t Ter, sere -20@ 7.50 
5.25@ 5.50 ee Cee veep nda« rer. rire vee R cece ee, rie THe, Lie 
patent .... 5.60@ 6.85 ree, ee Tre free 5.50@ .00 eee ee .85@ 7.10 OP ie tx .25@ .320@ 
5.10@ 6.35 eo rrr rrr. Pree 5.75@ 6.10 « we aces -85@ 6.10 *5.90@ 5.75@ 7. 5.90@ 
5.50@ 5.80 insane. ee, eee 5.30@ 5.60 5M: ee Bivcee Ter, tre ses .50@ ' To eee 

6 

4 


-10 5.80@ 6.30 ers Pee ooee@..ne 6.40@ -60@ -25@ 6.5 
4.25 coco @unee . Pewee 4.40@ ovce Douce -50@ 4.7 


Philadelphia 
$7.85@ 8.10 $7.75@ 8.25 
35@ 7.60 .50@ 7 


Minneapolis Kansas rind Baltimore 


$8.10@ 8.30 $....@. 
7.65@ 7.90 ret. ree 
6.00@ 6.20 rer. Per 


7.45@ 7.50@ 


6.30@ 
5.60 @ 


Hard winter short patent ... 3.95@ 7.30 60:50 Oe oer 
Hard winter straight 6.45@ 6.75 ee. eee 
Hard winter first clear 5.40@ 5.90 ee ere 
winter short or 
winter straight 

winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


white 5.85@ -70@ 7. ee Peon 
90@ 5. ere. ere 


flour, 
4.00@ 


flour, dark 


0 6.60@ 

-25 3.90@ 5 6.00@ 
Toronto alate stad 

Spring exports§ 42s 

Ontario 90% patentt$5.60@5.70 

Ontario exports§ -398@39s 6a 


198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes, §140-lb jutes. 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
-$....@8.50 $....@8.95 
- @8.00 - @8.35 
- @6.90 - @7.35 


Francisco 


Standard patent— Seattle 
-90@ 8.10 


Kansas ae 
Dakota .50@ 8.00 .30@ 8.50 
Montana -10@ 7.50 -60@ 7.80 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


San Francisco 

.$7.80@ 8.40 $8.80@ 8.90 
6.20@ 7.00 6.75@ 6.85 
6.40@ 7.10 atone 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Seattle (49's) 
Spring top patent{.. 


Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clear 


Family patent 


Straight 
**In jutes, Fort William basis. 


+Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORTH American shipments last week were not so large as in the week before, 
N but exceeded the average of recent weeks. Shipments from other countries 

were well maintained, and the total was again large. The proportion shipped 
to ex-European countries was smaller than for some weeks, but just about the aver- 
age for the season. Arrivals in Europe during the past four weeks have averaged 
15,930,000 bus, as against the season’s average of 12,630,000. That arrivals in Europe 
would show increases at about this period was intimated in this column several 
weeks ago. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, 
000’s omitted): 


in bushels 












cr Bushels 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
38 BOE Bes nc ccvcccces 8,106 2,464 472 160 16.163 
9 BEG Bbeccvsscseces 9,308 6,448 2,520 280 518 19,074 
40 mee D scnesvereesve 12,478 5,118 3,176 480 480 21,732 
i1 Bee BE cecvscwceces 9,535 5,284 2,856 72 720 18,867 
hee. EW GRRS 2s6ceeiess 401,993 106,314 78,684 4,448 29,214 660,653 
Last year to date....«.... 313,744 74,944 60,840 25,528 46,088 521,144 
SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 
mitted): 
On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
38 BO Bee vocccevavecese 12,320 504,288 17,016 471,416 71,472 
29 BE Bee ccvcccdecesees 15,744 520,032 15,552 486,968 71,664 
10 Be © accep ucavcecvete 17,176 537,208 14,328 601,296 74,512 
1 Bee BO kas cccessseees 16,360 553,768 16,624 518,120 74,248 
East POOP tO GACO .occccccase 2,752 399,504 36,584 


The 1926 production of wheat in Europe for 27 countries was some 168,000,000 
bus below the estimates for the previous year. Returns for individual countries 
howing the largest reduction are as follows: France 248,603,000 bus, against 330,- 
338,000; Germany 95,429,000, against 118,212,000; Italy 221,010,000, against 240,- 
344,000; Poland 47,079,000, against 57,915,000. In these four countries the total 
decrease in 1926, compared with 1925, was 135,188,000 bus. These countries report 
winter wheat conditions favorable at present, and there is an increase of over 
1,000,000 acres in their winter wheat this year. 

World shipments to Europe from Aug. 1 to May 7 have been 144,616,000 bus 
greater than in the corresponding time last year. Details of distribution of these 
hipments, received by mail, and covering the period up to April 23, show that direct 
-hipments have been greater this year than last to every principal country in Europe, 
with the exception of Spain and Greece. Direct shipments to the four countries 
having the largest domestic crop deficits show larger increases than those to other 
countries. Shipments to orders were about one third greater than the year before, 
but the final destination of these shipments is not available. 

The United States government report on winter wheat conditions as at May 1 
indicated a condition of 85.6 per cent, compared with 84 last year and the 10-year 
average of 83.7. After deducting abandoned acreage, the area remaining for har- 
vest this year is given as 38,701,000 acres, as against 36,913,000 last year. Unseason- 
ible weather has again further delayed spring seeding in the northern states. 

Western Canada also has suffered further delays, and it has therefore become 
still more probable that there will be some reduction in wheat acreage. The heav- 
iest of the recent rains affected only certain areas, mostly in the southern parts of 
the provinces. The aggregate rainfall reported in these provinces since April 1 has 
been over twice as great as during the same period last year. Farmers have been 
pressing on with seeding to the full extent conditions permitted. Whether or not 
the wheat acreage this year will show a reduction depends on how many farmers 
decide to take the risk of planting wheat after May 20. 

Shipments to ex-European countries have in recent weeks been a factor of 
growing importance. For the crop year to date, however, total ex-European ship- 
ments have been some 12,000,000 bus less than for the same period last year. Cur- 
rent commercial reports are not given with sufficient completeness to show in detail 
the distribution of the whole of these shipments. Up to April 25, so far as re- 
ported, total shipments since Aug. 1 to the principal countries or districts were as 
follows: to Egypt 7,488,000 bus, to Brazil 16,448,000, to India 1,040,000, to the Orient 
23,584,000, or an aggregate to these countries of 48,560,000 bus out of a total to all 
ex-European countries of 96,640,000. The greater part of the remainder, 42,192,000 
bus, is reported as shipped to those countries and islands in America and Asia 
vaguely grouped under the “West and East Indies.” 








is but 10 per cent. The condition of 
the crop is placed at 82 per cent of 
normal, indicating a total yield of 20,- 
082,000 bus. The spring planting season 
in the state is 15 to 20 days late. 


INCLEMENT WEATHER CAUSES 
SOME DELAY IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Last week in- 
clement weather again delayed field work 
in parts of northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota, but elsewhere in the 
Northwest seeding of all small grain is 
about completed. While the season is 
unusually backward, old-timers believe 
that, with good rootage and plenty of 
moisture, the wheat will overcome the 
handicap of a late start. Germination 
has been good and early sown fields look 
promising. With seasonable weather 
from now on, a good crop seems assured. 





WEATHER STILL RETARDING 
WESTERN CANADA SEEDING 


Winnirec, Man.— Extremely unset- 
tled weather over the prairie provinces 
last week again seriously retarded seed- 
ing, and considerable anxiety is being 
expressed by many as to the outcome of 
the belated spring. 

Rain, sleet and heavy snowfalls have 
made outdoor conditions extremely un- 
pleasant, while seeding, which previously 
had been resumed at many points, again 
had to be indefinitely suspended. Land 
generally is very wet, while low country 
is saturated to such an extent that, even 
with good weather, some time must 
elapse before work can be resumed. 

It is estimated that approximately 40 
per cent of wheat seeding has been ac- 
complished in the West. It is practically 
certain that wheat acreage will be re- 
duced, as, owing to the lateness of the 
spring, coarse grains will be sown to a 
greater extent than usual at many 
points. The season is, without doubt, 
exceptionally late, and in western Can- 
ada this invariably means that, before 
harvest, crops have to face the menace 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS IN SOUTH 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—According to surveys 
now being made by the Federal Inter- 
mediate Bank of St. Louis in the re- 
cently flooded areas, the acreage lost to 
crops this year as a result of the floods 
will be by no means as great as thought. 

Planting is already under way in many 
of the afflicted areas, and it is believed 
that the financial situation with the ag- 
ricultural workers will be by no means 
as serious as expected. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis intends to make 
a complete survey of the situation, look- 
ing toward relief steps. 

In Missouri the state board of agri- 
culture has estimated that the loss to 
wheat acreage on account of the flood 
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of early frosts. However, given good, 
bright weather from now on, they will 
have a Satisfactory, if not an early, start, 
on account of the unusually plentiful 
moisture everywhere. More settled con- 
ditions and somewhat higher tempera- 
tures are forecast. 


W. C. NICHOLS TO SAIL FROM 
NEW YORK FOR CONTINENT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—W. C. Nichols, 
business manager of The Northwestern 
Miller and vice president of the Miller 
Publishing Co., will sail from New York, 
May 21, on the steamer Minnetonka, of 
the Atlantic Transport Line, going di- 
rect to London. 

From London Mr. Nichols will go to 





‘.. Nichols 


Ostend, Belgium, thence to Riga, Latvia, 
via Germany, Lithuania and Poland. 
There he will spend a week or so with 
his friend the Hon. F. W. B. Coleman, 
United States minister plenipotentiary 
to Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. 

Mr. Nichols will return to England 
via Copenhagen, Denmark. He will visit 
in Belfast, Ulster, and will sail from 
Liverpool on the steamer Celtic, arriv- 
ing in New York the fore part of 
August. 


WINTER WHEAT ABANDONMENT 
IN KANSAS REPORTED LIGHT 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Except for some 
heavy losses in the western third of the 
state, this year’s abandonment of win- 
ter wheat in Kansas is light. In south- 
eastern Kansas, the soft wheat section, 
there has been considerable loss in acre- 
age due to floods. The state board of 
agriculture also reports that growth is 
well advanced, and an early harvest is 
in prospect. There is some complaint of 
Hessian fly infestation, but the resultant 
reduction in yields probably will be 
small. 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending May 14, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 3 9 186 216 és “8 
Kansas City.. 19 11 146 104 
CHIGEMO ciceer 209 207 138 139 a oe 
New York .... 313 145 102 67 288 261 
eer 3 27 oe 4 ee os 
Baltimore .... 22 17 4 4 ee ee 
Philadelphia . 46 27 12 19 158 117 
Milwaukee ... 49 43 7 16 ° . 
Dul.-Superior.. 84 90 117 126 1723 272 
*Nashville .. 32 42 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 11. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000'’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
9 






Week ending April 30 230 2,057 1,875 

Previous week ...... 2,260 1,935 1,913 

July 1-April 30...... 109,745 107,000 111,426 
Imports— 

Week ending April 30 

Previous week ....... see ons ose 

July 1-April 30....... 3 14 3 
Exports— 

Week ending April 30 276 213 435 

Previous week ....... 929 189 215 

July 1-April 30....... 12,493 8,196 12,610 
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BAKERY SALES PROMOTION 
GROUP MEETS SEPT. 25-30 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harry Faweett, 
of the Regan Bros. Co., baker, Minne- 
apolis, president of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, has announced 
that the first regular meeting of that 
group will be held in joint session with 
the convention of the American Bakers 
Association, in Chicago, Sept. 25-30. 

The recent gathering in Chicago was 
a meeting of the executive committee 
and a few advisers selected from among 
bakers and allied tradesmen who could 
conveniently attend. The purpose of the 
meeting was to draw up a constitution 
and devise plans for development and 
procedure. 

The keynote of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association’s September meeting 
will be, “Do You Think in Terms of 
Sales, or Production?” 









SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILLERS 
SET ANNUAL MEETING DATE 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion will be held June 15. If the new 
hotel being erected in East St. Louis is 
completed by that time, the meeting will 
likely be held there; otherwise, it will 
be held at the Belleville Country Club, 
according to Martin Huber, Highland, 
Ill., president of the association. It is 
also planned to hold a joint meeting of 
soft wheat millers of Missouri and IIli- 
nois in St. Louis on June 23. More defi- 
nite announcements about both of these 
meetings will be made shortly. 


CANADIAN WINTER WHEAT 
ACREAGE REPORT ISSUED 

The dominion bureau of statistics last 
week issued the first crop report of the 
season, indicating the proportions win- 
terkilled of wheat and rye, and of hay 
and clover meadows, and the progress of 
spring seeding. 

The proportion of winterkilled wheat 
was given as 13 per cent of the 823,700 
acres sown last fall, leaving the area to 
be harvested in all Canada as 717,100 
acres. ‘This percentage is the same as 
last year’s, both of these being larger 
than any previous year since 1918, when 
the proportion winterkilled was 52 per 
cent. 

The area estimated as having been 
sown to rye was 595,000 acres, and of 
this 3 per cent is reported to have been 
winterkilled, leaving the area to be har- 
vested at 577,500 acres. 

The condition of winter wheat at the 
end of April for all of Canada was 
given as 94, compared with 89 last year 
and 100 in 1925, 

In the three Atlantic provinces prac- 
tically no seeding had been done by the 
end of April. In Quebec 12 per cent 
had been done, Ontario 74 per cent, 
Manitoba 4 per cent, Saskatchewan 2 
per cent and Alberta 10 per cent. 


CHICAGO BOARD PLANS 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


The committee on legislation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade has made a pro- 
posal for the formation of a warehouse 
corporation directed by the board to con- 
trol the storage of grain. 

The plan provides that a corporation 
be formed to obtain storage space from 
elevators for storage of contract grain 
to be delivered on future sales. It is 
similar to one prepared by Morris Town- 
ley, attorney for the board, but which 
was not accepted. Mr. Townley has been 
at Springfield much of the time of late, 
conferring with members of the legisla- 
ture, and it is reported that this matter 
was discussed May 4 at a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Townley, the attorney gen- 
eral and members of the assembly. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, who passed through Chicago 
May 4, en route to Kansas City, ap- 
proved of the board’s plans for a ware- 
house corporation. He believed it would 
be a good thing if the board would 
carry out the proposal, as if it does not 
take such action, he thought it might be 
a target for a general house cleaning. 
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The Campaign to Establish a Market for Used Flour Bags 


NE of the larger bag manufactur- 
Os: recently made a careful survey 

of the problem of establishing a 
market for used 98-lb flour bags so that 
bakers would not, as a matter of econ- 
omy, be compelled to return them time 
and again to mills to be refilled with 
flour. 

The resulting analysis of conditions, 
with a proposal to improve them, was 
conveyed, with a covering letter to mill- 
ers, in the following form: 

I. Millers do not like used 98’s because 
of: 

A. Extra labor and expense involved 
in handling them. 

. Inbound trucking. 

2. Counting and sorting. 

3. Office records and bookkeeping. 

. Cleaning, power and labor. 

. Extra warehouse space required. 

5. Packing room delays and extra la- 
bor due to breakage (approxi- 
mately 10 per cent). 

. Failure of packers to report to 
bookkeeper number of bags bro- 
ken, 

B. Danger of misunderstandings be- 
tween mills and their customers arising 
from 

1. Dickering at time of sale over al- 
lowance for using the customer’s 
bags. 

2. Back charges for incorrect count, 
defective bags, and bags broken 
in packing. 

8. Identification of actual bags fur- 
nished by customer. 

4. Infestation of flour with vermin. 

C. The additional source of mill infes- 
tation. 

II. We propose to divert the once used 
98’s to some other purpose by 

A. Encouraging the baker to sell them 
at retail for the many purposes to which 
they can be put in homes, hotels and 
institutions, such as 

Bags—-Laundry, 

bags, etc. 

Cloth—Dish towels, cleaning cloths, 

curtains, and, in fact, anything prop- 

erly made from strong cotton sheet- 
ing. 

B. Purchasing any surplus accumula- 
tion at highest feasible prices and, after 
cleaning, converting them into articles 
which can be sold in fairly large quanti- 
ties. 

III. In order to make this scheme ef- 
fective, the help of millers will be needed 
along the following lines: 

A. Join us in urging bakers to avail 
themselves of the profitable cash market 
for their used bags. 

1. Flour salesmen, by conversation with 
bakers, can do a great deal to 
develop this practice. 

B. So far as is consistent with millers’ 
best interests, make it easy for the baker 
to buy flour packed in new bags. 

1. Use actual cost of new bags in ar- 

riving at basis price for flour in 
new 98's, 

2. When fixing the differential to be 
allowed for bags furnished by the 
baker, keep in mind the actual cost 
of handling such shipments as 
compared with the basis figures. 

Following are brief extracts from 
scores of letters of approval received in 
reply to the circular, names of writers 
being withheld merely because permis- 
sion to publish was not requested in ad- 
vance and it appeared not worth while 
to request it specifically: 

New York.—It has been the policy of 
this company to refuse to take in second- 
hand bags from any source. This policy 
is based primarily on the fact that such 
secondhand bags are unsanitary, a con- 
dition which affects both the mill and the 
buyer who may get delivery of flour 
packed in such bags. Beyond that, tak- 
ing back bags from customers results 
frequently in argument with the custom- 
ers concerning condition of the bags and 
the allowance to be made for them. 

Kansas.—If you cannot think of 
enough reasons why bakers should not 
return secondhand bags to the mill, we 
are confident that we can give you a 
list as long as your arm. About the 
best thing that we can think of to say 
at this time is “More power to you!” 

Kansas.—If we can help in any way 


pillow slips, duffel 


to get bakers to dispose of these sacks 
rather than send them back to be refilled, 
we will certainly be pleased to do it. 
Will be glad to co-operate with you in 
every way possible to help bring this 
about. 

Kansas.—You know where we stand 
on the secondhand bag proposition. We 
have fought it from the start, but we do 
not seem to get anywhere. Everything 
stated in your proposition for millers is 
correct. Nothing would please us better 
than to see you start a campaign of this 
kind, and we assure you that we will 
give you all the help that we possibly 
can. 

Kansas.—The arguments which you 
put out in your bulletin are perhaps 
not of much appeal to the baker. Of 
course, if you can show him that he can 


a whole would result in working out a 
profitable side line, besides gaining you 
considerable good will on the part of 
both millers and bakers. I am sure the 
Millers’ National Federation would be 
glad to co-operate with you, and the 
millers would be glad to help you inform 
bakers of your plans whenever you get 
them perfected. 

Kansas.—It is much easier for a baker 
to bundle up his sacks and send them 
back to a mill than it would be for him 
to try to find a market for them locally. 
I am speaking of the small bakers in 
small towns, and I think this is one of 
the things that will be hard to over- 
come. The larger bakers have gone to 
grain bags. 

Kansas.—I spoke to my wife about 
this tea towel. She was very favorably 





by customers. 


been an unsolved problem. 


of flour with vermin. 


Mediterranean flour moth. 


baking industries. 


movement in the following ways: 


possible in returning used bags. 


packed with new flour. 


tomers. 
of flour. 


to which empty sacks may be put. 





FEDERATION CO-OPERATES IN USED 
FLOUR BAG CAMPAIGN 


YOR many years,” states a current bulletin of the Millers’ National 
F Federation, “one of the practices of the milling industry has been 
the refilling of used 98-lb flour bags which were returned to them 
Every miller has wanted to get rid of this nuisance, but 
just how to do it without offending or causing a loss to the trade has 


“The miller has many reasons for wanting to be rid of these used 
bags, which are frequently oily and greasy; usually dirty, and always un- 
sanitary and unworthy of the mill from which they issue. 
operating standpoint, the mills would well be rid of these bags because 
of the extra labor and expense involved in handling them, and the dan- 
ger of misunderstanding between the mills and their customers arising 
from dickering at time of sale over allowance for using customer’s bags, 
back charges for incorrect count, defective bags and bags broken in pack- 
ing, identification of actual bags furnished by customer, and infestation 
Authorities state that used bags are the most pro- 
lific source of mill infestation, not only by the weevil, but also by the 


“Fortunately a solution of this much discussed problem is apparently 
at hand, the solving of it depending on the co-operation of the milling and 
The crux of the whole thing is to get the bakers to sell 
their bags over the counter to the housewives, for household use. 
57 uses have been discovered to which these bags may be put. 
are already doing this, and are selling them for 10c or more each. 

“The miller can help out in this by lending his support to the 


1. Instruct salesmen to discourage customers in every way 


2. Allowing on used bags only what the differential provides. 
An occasional miller has, in order to get bulk business, allowed 
20@25c bbl; 98-lb flour bags are built as one trip containers for 
flour, and they may not properly be used for a second trip 


3. Sending out cards, similar to the attached, to their cus- 
Some millers are sending these out with every shipment 


“The time may come when pure food laws will be passed which will 
prohibit the packing of any kind of human food product in used containers. 
Millers and bakers should forestall any such legislation by voluntarily 
doing away with a bad practice which one day, sooner or later, will bring 
a taint to their reputation if it is continued.” 

The card referred to is an illustrated poster, listing the numerous uses 


From an 


Over 
Some bakers 











sell his 98’s at a price which will enable 
him to buy his flour in new bags and 
lose no money, he is interested in that. 
We don’t know how well bakers like to 
handle secondhand 98's, but it appears 
as though new bags would be much more 
satisfactory to them. It seems to us it 
could be used in a baker’s advertise- 
ments to his bread customers that he 
buys no flour in anything except new, 
clean bags. We feel sure that all mills 
would be glad to assist in discontinuing 
the use of these secondhand bags, which 
are an endless source of trouble. 
Kansas.—I think the way to solve this 
problem is to create enough political in- 
terest and bring enough pressure to bear 
on the pure food authorities at Washing- 
ton so that they would prohibit repack- 
ing flour in secondhand containers, with 
the possible exception of grain bags. 
Missouri.—I want to suggest that pos- 
sibly you can work out a plan of buying 
secondhand 98-Ib cotton sacks at all of 
your various branches, particularly those 
in the East, where bakers will have these 
bags to sell, and diverting them to other 
uses after cleaning, as you suggest. It 
might be that careful attention to this 
matter on the part of your company as 


impressed with it, and said she would 
undertake to dispose of a supply and 
turn the proceeds over to the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, and this brings out the sug- 
gestion that possibly a large number of 
these tea towels can be sold to the public 
through this society all over the country. 

Kansas.—One thing we do _ believe, 
however, is that in the smaller towns the 
point of saturation might be reached 
after a time, judging from our experi- 
ence here. We are somewhat skeptical 
about the average baker in the small 
town putting on enough of an advertis- 
ing campaign to profitably dispose of all 
his sacks. 

Kansas.—We have felt for a long time 
that if the bakers would make a special 
effort to sell their secondhand bags in 
their own cities they could get as much, 
if not more, for them than to return 
them for resacking. 

Kansas.—It has always been our pol- 
icy to encourage bakers to sell their 
98-lb cottons for dish towels, etc., giving 
as our reason the fact that it is not 
exactly sanitary to reuse a flour bag. 
We have a few customers who insist 
upon using bags over and over, and since 
customers are extremely hard to get, we 


humor them. We believe, however, the 
practice is dying out. A few campaigns 
like the one you are now making should 
help wonderfully toward that end. 

Missouri.—This brings up a question 
in my mind as to whether or not a prod- 
uct, such as wheat flour, which really is 
considered the staff of life, should not 
be safeguarded by our federal authori- 
ties, either under the Department of 
Agriculture or the Food and Drugs di- 
vision. A ruling could be made very 
easily by some such authority that wheat 
flour packed for human consumption 
should be packed in good, clean, sound, 
new paper, cotton or jute sacks. It 
seems to me that they would have au- 
thority to take such action. 

Kansas.—One of our local bakers is 
disposing of used bags, retail, at prac- 
tically a new bag price, so of course he 
has solved his own used-bag problem. 
There is no doubt but that millers gen- 
erally would be much better off if this 
practice could be eliminated entirely, or 
at least confined to the use of grain bags. 

Kansas.—Our local baker, who has al- 
ways returned the empty bags for re- 
filling in the past, is now selling them 
at the same price as new bags cost him 
While, of course, a short cotton crop 
with higher cotton prices would no doubt 
cause bakers to go back to the proposi- 
tion of having their bags refilled, we 
cannot help but believe that if everybody 
co-operates in the campaign at this time 
it will get many people to use 98-lb cot- 
ton bags that had not been using them 
heretofore. 

Kansas.—We are confident that many 
cases of complaint on the part of bak- 
ers regarding certain mills’ flour are 
probably due to the fact that it was 
packed in the bakers’ own soiled bags. 
In our opinion, there should be a law 
prohibiting the packing of a food prod- 
uct like flour in secondhand bags, and 
there undoubtedly would be one to that 
effect if the housewife could see the av 
erage secondhand bag that is furnished 
to the mills by the bakers for repacking. 
We think it is a discredit to the baking 
industry to demand flour in such pack- 
ages; so we are whole-heartedly with 
you in this matter. 

Kansas.—We realize it is going to be 
a mighty slow pull, but believe you even- 
tually will win out. Isn’t there some 
way that you could take this proposition 
up with the different state boards of 
health? I believe if the matter was 
properly presented it would receive their 
favorable consideration. 

Kansas.—There are a number of ways 
such a policy would prove of benefit, 
principal of which would be the insuring 
of the delivery of flour in clean, new 
bags which, of course, means more sani- 
tary flour, and that should be the para- 
mount interest of the baker. 

Kansas.—Smaller bakers are _ not 
equipped to clean their bags, so send 
them in almost any condition to the 
miller, leaving it to the latter to see that 
they are cleaned. This, of course, is a 
considerable source of annoyance to us, 
and if a pure food law could be passed 
making it illegal to fill secondhand bags 
we believe it would be of benefit, not 
only to the bag and milling industries, 
but to bakers and the consumers of 
bread as well. 

Kansas.—We have felt for many years 
that the return of used bags to a mill 
was one of the worst features in the 
packing of flour, and have long hoped 
that some one would be bold enough to 
suggest a real remedy. We sincerely 
hope that your efforts and suggestions 
will meet with universal approval, so 
that the entire industry may be bene- 
fited. 

Texas.—By reason of the heavy insect 
infestation of export flour during the 
past summer, it is probable that strenu- 
ous measures will be undertaken to pre- 
vent a repetition of these losses, and in 
that event it is evident that those mills 
doing an export business will refuse to 
receive secondhand bags into their plants, 
at least during the heated months. 

Nebraska.—We are already selling a 
lot of secondhand sacks here at the mill 
to people who want them for various 
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purposes, and there is more of a demand 
than we can supply. 

Nebraska.—It means an additional ex- 
pense to us on account of the bursted 
sacks and waste on the packer, and a 
great many bags are returned to us that 
the pure food law should stop being 
refilled, as they are absolutely too filthy 
to contain human food. 

Minnesota.—During the last few years, 
as every one knows, the housewives have 
turned in great numbers to baker’s 
bread, and so are missing the cotton 
cloth they formerly had available from 
their flour bags for towels and many 
other household uses. Doubtless every 
miller, as in our own experience, receives 
frequent calls for discarded flour bags. 
It seems quite certain that, with the 
smallest effort, the average baker could 
sell his emptied bags to consumers at 
full value, and relieve himself and his 
mill of all the objectionable consequences 
of refilling used bags. 

Minnesota.—These secondhand sacks 
are a nuisance to the millers, and our 
experience is that bakers return many 
bags that are unfit for flour, having a 
musty smell, some infested with weevil 
and many bursting on the packer. So if 
you are only partly successful it will be 
a great help to millers. 

Montana.—We are trying to encourage 
the use of cotton flour sacks for dish 
towels. Every one that we have at home 
is made from a used flour sack, and we 
always tell our friends of the advan- 
tages of making such sacks into dish 
towels. 

Minnesota.—We would like to inform 
you that since the matter was called to 
our attention we have sold to house- 
wives, ete., all of the secondhand sacks 
on hand at our plant, and we intend to 
keep same cleaned up in the future. We 
hope that in time the use of secondhand 
bags may be discontinued entirely. 

Minnesota.—We believe that the house- 
wife who does her own baking knows 
the value of these bags for tea towels, 
etc. If the baker can be induced to sell 
them after they have served his pur- 
pose, and the housewives who buy their 
bread are instructed to make a request 
for these bags, we believe that the diffi- 
culty in using secondhand bags for flour 
will become a thing of the past. 

Minnesota.—Oftentimes bags become 
torn, and freight and drayage charges 
at both ends of the line have to be con- 
sidered, to say nothing about the chances 
of sacks coming in contact with oil, 
grease and other matters while in transit 
to the mill, which may affect the quality 
of the flour. 

Minnesota.—We believe if the bag 
companies would take up the matter with 
the Millers’ National Federation and 
have the reduction of 20c bbl from the 
half cottons basing price reduced to 15c, 
it might help. As it is now, with 98-Ib 
cottons around $114, you cannot ‘very 
well blame the bakers for sending their 
old cotton sacks to the mill and receiv- 
ing 10c each for them. If you could get 
the larger mills lined up, the small ones 
soon would follow, as secondhand flour 
sacks are nothing but a nuisance, and 
contaminate a mill with all kinds of 
pests. At least that has been our ex- 
perience. 

Minnesota.—We also have endeavored 
to discourage the use of secondhand 
bags, and might say that we have been 
successful to a very great extent in this 
territory. The only ones of our custom- 
ers who now use secondhand cottons are 
our local bakers. 

Minnesota.—We hope that you will 
accomplish something in your campaign 
to discourage the use of secondhand 
sacks, for the reason that they have al- 
ways been a nuisance, and if they could 
be done away with entirely it would no 
doubt remove one of the worst condi- 
tions that now exists. 

North Dakota.——The Northwestern 
Miller has issued a booklet on the subject 
of a carrying charge on flour, a copy of 
which is inclosed herewith. We are won- 
dering if you could not get your infor- 
mation in a small booklet like this. Mill- 
ers could then send these to their cus- 
tomers who are inclined to use second- 
hand bags. 

North Dakota—As the matter now 
stands, the bakeshops keep returning 
these sacks to the mills for refilling— 
sometimes as many as five or six times. 
They are nearly always dirty, but the 


miller can’t refuse to fill them because, 
if he does, his competitor will get the 
business. We believe you are on the 
right track. 

Wisconsin.—We are greatly interested 
in the movement to discourage bakers 
from using secondhand bags. It has 
been a pest to the milling business from 
time immemorial, and you are to be com- 
mended for the interest you are taking 
in it. Hope you will keep up the good 
work. 

Missouri—Secondhand bags cause the 
miller much grief from breaking on the 
packer, necessitating extra work in clean- 
ing up and loss of flour, besides which 
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there always is danger of mill infesta- 
tion. We hope the campaign now going 
on will result in less use of used bags 
by bakers. 

Texas.—We have some baker custom- 
ers who use their private bags to be 
refilled. These, of course, are seamless 
bags, but even this is not a good prac- 
tice and, as a rule, they are not properly 
cleaned and sometimes contain weevils. 

Missouri.—The little business that we 
do in secondhand bags clearly shows us 
the evil of this practice, and we are in 
hearty accord with your company in the 
steps that it has taken to eliminate this 
custom. 








The Wheat Market Situation 
By H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell 


Grain Market News Service United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


[BERAL domestic supplies and a 
varying export demand caused an 
unsettled wheat market in the 

United States for the first four months 
of 1927. Mill grindings were 3 per cent 
larger than in 1926. Export demand 
was fairly active in January for wheat 
to piece out European requirements be- 
fore Southern Hemisphere wheat could 
be received in volume. Prices here at 
this time, however, were generally above 
a world parity, and export demand be- 
came quiet. Foreign inquiry again be- 
came active when prices sagged to an 
export basis in March, and recently, ad- 
vancing foreign markets, together with 
less favorable prospects for spring 
wheat in North America, have caused a 
recovery in domestic prices. European 
demand for foreign wheat has continued 
brisk, and the largest world shipments 
for this period in many years have been 
absorbed with no material increase in 
port stocks there. World prices, how- 
ever, aS measured by Liverpool quota- 
tions, are still lower than a year ago, 
reflecting the larger supplies of wheat 
in exporting countries. 

About 365,000,000 bus wheat were 
available in the United States on March 
1, including probable mill holdings. Of 
this amount close to 85,000,000 bus were 
milled and around 25,000,000 were ex- 
ported during March and April. Spring 
seeding may account for as much as the 
28,000,000 bus estimated for this pur- 
pose in 1926. Disregarding feeding, this 
would leave around 227,000,000 bus on 
hand May 1 for domestic consumption 
and exports during May and June, and 
for carry-over at the end of the season. 
Millings are likely to be fully as large 
as the 78,000,000 bus estimated for May 
and June in 1926; in fact, weekly re- 
ports have been running nearly 8 per 
cent larger than a year ago, although 
part of this increase may have been due 
to the present urgent demand for mill- 
feeds. The carry-over in 1926 approxi- 
mated 95,000,000 bus, including mill 
stocks, but holdings outside of mill stocks 
were unusually small then, while the rel- 
atively low premiums now commanded 
by high protein wheat may lead some 
mills to carry over a rather liberal sup- 
ply of high quality wheat into the 1927-28 
season. Should the carry-over be in- 
creased 20,000,000 bus, a remainder of 
around 42,000,000 bus for spring feed- 
ing, largely to poultry, and for export 
during May and June, is indicated. 

About 882,000 more barrels of flour, 








HUDSON MAXIM WAS MILLER’S 

An interesting bit of informa- 
tion probably not generally known 
in the trade is that Hudson Max- 
im, famed inventor of explosives, 
who died recently at Maxim Park, 
Hopatcong, N. J., at the age of 
74, was the son of a miller. 

A recent issue of Time, carrying 
a report of his death, said: 

“Son of a poor miller who dab- 
bled in philosophy and science, 
Isaac Hudson Maxim was born in 
Orneville, Maine. In his youth he 
pitched hay and won fame as a 
wrestler at county fairs.” His 
first important discovery was 
smokeless powder. 























about 1 per cent of the output, moved 
into domestic consuming channels during 
the first nine months this season than 
last, representing increases in dealers’ 
stocks, increased consumption, or both. 
Dealers’ holdings, however, were doubt- 
less at a low point at the opening of the 
season, because of the expectation of 
lower prices for flour from the 1926 crop. 
Mill holdings of flour on April 1 were 
about 3 per cent larger than a year ago, 
substantially matching the 3 per cent in- 
crease in flour production for January- 
March this season over last. About 128,- 
900,000 bus wheat were ground in those 
three months, compared with 125,300,000 
a year ago and 129,200,000 in 1925. Mill- 
ings for the period July-March total 
about 431,000,000 bus, compared with 
417,000,000 in 1926 and 445,000,000 two 
years ago. Because of a smaller propor- 
tion of offal this season, flour produc- 
tion is relatively higher, totaling around 
94,400,000 bbls against 90,000,000 a year 
ago and 97,124,000 in 1925. 


WHEAT EXPORTS MOUNTING 


Net exports of wheat, including flour, 
for the 10 months July-April may 
amount to over 180,000,000 bus out of a 
domestic supply of 892,000,000 this sea- 
son, mill stocks excluded, compared with 
net exports of 229,000,000 two years ago, 
when the domestic supply was placed at 
971,000,000. Net exports July-March 
total 165,275,000 bus, while weekly fig- 
ures suggest that net exports for April 
may equal 15,000,000 bus. Flour exports 
of 10,484,000 bbls for the nine months 
are over 40 per cent greater than a 
year ago, but fall about 8 per cent 
short of the 11,446,000 exported in these 
months in 1924-25. Wheat exported as 
grain equals 116,044,000 bus, or nearly 
four times as much as in the previous 
corresponding nine months, but 30 per 
cent less than the net exports of 165,017,- 
000 two years ago. 


WHEAT PRICES IRREGULAR 


Uncertainty concerning domestic wheat 
supplies and the possibility of govern- 
mental action helped to maintain wheat 
prices east of the Rocky Mountains sev- 
eral cents above a world parity during 
January and February. But with around 
70,000,000 bus more wheat on hand on 
March 1 this season than last, prices 
sagged to the world level, Chicago May 
futures declining from around $1.40 early 
in the month to a low point of $1.31, 
with most quotations running close to 
$1.33. Good export buying absorbed the 
bulk of the offerings at the decline, and 
during April and the first part of May 
quotations advanced sharply on strength 
in foreign markets, together with de- 
layed seedings in both the United States 
and Canada. Prices for the first week 
in May averaged about 3c higher than at 
the beginning of 1927, but were still 
around 15c under the level of a year ago, 
although at that time they were follow- 
ing a downward trend in anticipation of 
the excellent winter wheat crop of 1926. 

In the Pacific Northwest, prices of 
export grades advanced recently to $1.49 
bu at Portland. Mills there are paying 
premiums of 4c bu for blue-stem. Ex- 
porters are contracting for new crop 
wheat at $1.31@1.35 bu. 


WORLD SUPPLY AMPLE, BUT DEMAND BRISK 


About 118,000,000 bus more wheat 
were available on May 1 for importers’ 
needs than a year ago, and about 116,- 
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000,000 more than in 1925, but heavy 
world shipments have passed readily into 
consumption, while advancing prices of 
native wheat in important European 
countries suggest a continued broad de- 
mand there for foreign supplies. Al- 
though world shipments of wheat and 
flour for July-April are about 150,000,000 
bus larger this season than last, this 
fails by 200,000,000 to make up for the 
reduction in the 1926 European crop of 
bread grains from the 1925 figure. Im- 
ports into European countries in years 
of short crops, however, have never fully 
made up the deficit in local harvests. 
World shipments, July-April, in 1924-25, 
when European crops of bread grains 
were 280,000,000 bus smaller than the 
small crop in 1926, were only about 5,- 
000,000 larger than for those months, but 
improved economic conditions in Europe 
are doubtless favoring increased imports 
this season. 

World shipments of over 300,000,000 
bus wheat, including flour, for the first 
18 weeks of 1927 are probably the larg- 
est on record for this period, averaging 
around 2,500,000 greater than two years 
ago, but part of this movement has been 
required to offset reduced import takings 
late in 1926, when high ocean freights 
were restricting the movement of grain. 

Very little of the shortage of rye in 
Europe can be made up by imports of 
that grain, since production elsewhere is 
limited. North America accounts for 
the bulk of the available rye grown out- 
side of Europe, and shipments from the 
United States and Canada, July, 1926, 
to March, 1927, total only about 17,500,- 
000 bus. Prices of this grain in Europe 
have shown a relatively greater advance 
than wheat, and this favors increased 
substitution of wheat for rye. 

Supplies on ocean passage May 1 were 
34,000,000 bus larger than a year ago, 
and 7,500,000 greater than in 1925. Al- 
lowing for export and a reasonable car- 
ry-over, about 85,000,000 bus more wheat 
were available in North America and 
the Southern Hemisphere than on May 1, 
1926, and about 100,000,000 more than at 
that date in 1925. Production of about 
325,000,000 bus wheat in India suggests 
hardly any net surplus from that coun- 
try, particularly since this is the third 
short crop there. India’s exports equaled 
about 96,000,000 bus last year and 
around 45,000,000 in 1924-25, but the loss 
of these shipments largely offset the re- 
turn of Russia as an exporter. Russian 
supplies are problematical, but weekly 
shipments since March this year have 
averaged 630,000 bus, against 425,000 
for the same weeks last year. Two years 
ago that country was not shipping wheat. 


NATIVE WHEATS HIGHER IN EUROPE 


Although prices of imported wheat in 
Europe are generally about 10c bu lower 
than a year ago, substantially higher 
prices for native wheats in several im- 
portant countries suggest a reduction in 
country offerings. Home grown wheat 
at Paris was quoted about May 7 at 
around $1.91 bu, compared to $1.43 a 
year ago, while native offerings at Ber- 
lin commanded $2.03, against $1.91 in 
1926. Domestic wheat at $1.77 at Rot- 
terdam was about 18c higher than a year 
ago, but quotations at Antwerp were 
practically the same as early in May last 
year, and soft Italian wheat at Milan 
was $2.06, about 14c cheaper than a year 
ago. Advances for native wheat prices 
in these markets during the month 
ranged from Ic bu at Antwerp and 6c 
at Milan to 16c at Paris and 30c at 
Berlin. Quotations on imported wheats, 
as measured by Liverpool futures, ad- 
vanced around 8c since early in April, 
and on May 10 were about 12c bu higher 
than at the opening of 1927. 

With supplies of wheat adequate for 
world needs, the trend of prices in the 
near future will be governed largely by 
crop developments in important coun- 
tries. On the whole, conditions are fa- 
vorable, with the exception of the delay 
in seeding spring wheat in North Amer- 
ica and retarded developments in Rus- 
sia. Some of the spring wheat which 
was seeded late in the United States and 
in Canada has doubtless been put in with 
less than the usual preparation of the 
ground, but reserves of soil moisture are 
unusually good on both sides of the 
boundary. 
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COURT DECISION FOR 
WASHBURN CROSBY CO. 


Guy A. Thomas Loses in First Round of 
Legal Action Over Amount Involved in 
Sale of Stock—Case to Be Appealed 
Judge W. C. Leary, in the district 
court at Minneapolis, on May 11, handed 
down a decision in favor of the defend- 
ant in the case of Guy A. Thomas vs. 
the Washburn Crosby Co. The case was 
tried early in 1926, but the briefs were 
not finished until early this year. The 

case will be appealed. 

The suit involved the book value of 
the common stock of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. When Mr. Thomas retired 
as a member of the board of directors 
of that company, he was the owner of a 
very large block of the common stock, 
which the company offered to buy at the 
established book value. This price, in 
the opinion of Mr. Thomas, was fictitious 
and not satisfactory, so he declined to 
sell. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. contended 
that each year, at a meeting of the 
stockholders and directors, the value of 
the common stock was arrived at, and 
this was to be the basis on which all 
purchases and sales of common stock 
were made for the ensuing year. The 
company alleged that Mr. Thomas voted 
on this established value both as a stock- 
holder and a director. 

The company some time prior to Mr. 
Thomas’ retirement changed its articles 
of incorporation, giving it the option, in 
case a director or official was not re- 
elected, to purchase his stock. The plain- 
tiff claimed that this option did not make 
it compulsory for him to sell, and fur- 
ther claimed that the book value should 
be based on the entire assets of the com- 
pany, less its liabilities. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 
IN NEW YORK MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The ninth annual 
convention of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association opened on 
May 13, at the Hotel Commodore. 

Paul Esselborn, president, welcomed 
the representatives of 25 members. The 
gathering donated $500 to the American 
Red Cross Mississippi flood fund. 
George E. Dean, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., Dr. Alexander, 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Fred B. Haring, a Buffalo law- 
yer, E. B. Price, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, and 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, addressed the con- 
vention. 

At the annual banquet in the evening 
the toastmaster was William Morris. At 
a successful closed session on May 14, 
officers were re-elected. A committee 
was appointed to co-operate with the 
bakery engineers. 

Bruno C. Scumuipr. 


FLOODED FARMS MAY GROW 
GOOD CROPS THIS SEASON 


In an effort to aid farmers in flooded 
areas of the Mississippi Valley and to 
encourage tenants and laborers to return 
to their farms at the earliest possible 
date, the United States Department of 
Agriculture is preparing a circular for 
early distribution, giving information re- 
garding the different crops that may be 
planted after the water recedes. When 
the farm people are able to return to 
their homes, among the problems facing 
them will be to grow some crops for 
food, some as feed for live stock, and 
some to sell for cash. Crops that meet 
one or more of these requirements and 
that can be planted from June 10 to 
Aug. 1 are discussed in the statement. 
The importance of replanting as much of 
the overflowed land as possible in some 
crop, to prevent the growth of weeds 
and noxious grasses, is also emphasized. 


ALBERS BROS. STATEMENT 
PortLanp, Orecon. — Announcement 
has been sent out by the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. that it has passed the regu- 
lar May dividend on preferred stock, 
not because of insufficient profits, but in 
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order to increase the working capital. 

George Albers, president, pointed out 
in his letter making the announcement 
that value of the stock is not impaired, 
since it is cumulative. In the past year, 
he said, dividends amounting to 54% per 
cent had been paid. 

Total operating profit in the nine 
months ending March 31 was $445,245. 
Deduction of interest charges and re- 
serves left a net profit of $267,321 be- 
fore depreciation. The letter stated that 


in the past three years the company had 
retired $230,000 of bonds and increased 
its working capital more than $300,000. 


TOLEDO CONTRACT MARKET 
ESTABLISHMENT PROPOSED 


The Wall Street Journal says that a 
step preparatory to possible removal of 
the Chicago Board of Trade to Toledo if 
the Illinois legislature passes the Kes- 
singer bill regulating trading in futures 
was taken by the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change when directors were authorized to 
ask the federal government to license 
Toledo as a contract market. 

Establishment of Toledo as a contract 
market would bring an increase in its ac- 
tivities and would put Toledo in position 
to offer Chicago firms the facilities they 
need. Nine Chicago firms are members 
of the Toledo board. 

Directors of the exchange also voted 
to extend an invitation to Chicago grain 
interests to transfer their business to 
Toledo if the bill passes. The invitations 
are being sent by H. Wallace Applegate, 
president of the exchange. 


PROGRAM BEING ARRANGED 
BY FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The program for the 
annual meeting of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, French 
Lick Springs, Ind., June 9-11, is being 
arranged, and complete announcements 
will be made within a week. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. E. 
B. Hart, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who will talk on “Calcium and Phos- 
phorus in the Live Stock Industry,” and 
Dr. B. B. Ross, state chemist of Ala- 
bama, and president of the Association 
of Feed Control Officials. Captain Irv- 
ing A. O’Hay, New York, will be the 
speaker at the banquet, to be held the 
first evening. 

Feed manufacturers in Chicago and 
vicinity will leave on the Monon Route, 
occupying special cars, the evening of 
June 8. Those wishing reservations on 
this train are requested to communicate 
with L. F. Brown, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, secretary. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALES TO 
BE EXHIBITED AT DALLAS 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Exact Weight Scales 
for the various requirements of millers 
will be exhibited in the lobby of the Bak- 
er Hotel, Dallas, Texas, during the con- 
vention of the Association of Operative 
Millers, June 6-11. The patentee and ex- 
hibitor of these scales, the Smith Scale 
Co., has successfully developed a line of 
precision weight appliances which are said 
to have revolutionized industrial weigh- 
ing methods during the past 10 years. 
J. P. Corry, Dallas representative of 
the Smith Scale Co., will have charge of 
the exhibit. 


FLOUR IMPORTS INTO MALTA 
SHOWED DECREASE IN 1926 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The value of 
flour imports into Malta in 1926 totaled 
$1,002,315, compared with $1,174,049 for 
1925, according to a report from S. E. 
O’Donoghue, United States consul at 
Valetta. The United States and Aus- 
tralia were the principal countries of 
origin, followed by the United Kingdom 
and Canada. Whereas imports from the 
United States in 1925 amounted to $475,- 
717, they decreased during 1926 to $409,- 
015. Similarly, shipments from the 
United Kingdom declined from $168,639 
to $51,759. 
The decrease in the value of imports 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom was due to the fact that, at 


times during the year, shippers in this 
country were quoting higher prices than 
Canadian exporters for the same quality. 
Australian shippers quoted much lower 
prices than flour dealers in either Canada 
or the United States, and millers in the 
United Kingdom were demanding higher 
prices than millers in any of the other 
countries. 

The quality and price of best Aus- 
tralian flour have always had a strong 
appeal to Malta importers. It is cheap, 
white in color, and when mixed with 
stronger American grades yields a very 
fine loaf which gives ample satisfaction 
to both bakers and consumers. 

There are at present in Malta five 
mills, and one other which will soon be- 
gin operation. With up-to-date machin- 
ery and a good quality of wheat, the 
local millers feel that they will soon be 
in a position to turn out sufficient flour 
to meet the demands of the Malta mar- 
ket. That this is already partially ac- 
complished is apparent in the decreased 
value of the flour imports. Competition 
is very keen, and prices are cut so fine 
that in many instances the importer of 
flour is forced to sacrifice his profit in 
order to dispose of his stocks on hand. 


WISCONSIN RYE MILLERS 
WILL MEET ON JUNE 15-17 


Cuicaco, Int.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Rye Millers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Wausau, June 
15-17. Aside from a short business ses- 
sion on the first day, the program will 
be devoted to golfing, fishing, ete. A 
banquet will be given in the evening. 
This is the home city of Fred R. Fisher, 
president, and members attending are 
assured a most enjoyable time. 





DEATH OF PERCY GRENNAN 

Cuicaco, I:i.—Percy Grennan, 41 
years of age, died at his home, 332 South 
Harvey Avenue, Oak Park, IIl., on May 
13. Mr. Grennan some years ago man- 
aged the Cleveland plant of Grennan 
Bakeries, Inc., later taking over the 
management of the concern’s Detroit 
plant. Following this he moved to Chi- 
cago to take charge of the local bakery. 
About five years ago Mr. Grennan be- 
came ill and retired from active man- 
agement in the company, although re- 
taining his financial interest. He has 
been practically an invalid since that 
time. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and four brothers, the latter all 
being interested in the Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc. 


GENERAL BAKING CO. WILL 
BUILD PLANT AT WICHITA 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, which operates a 
plant here, has purchased a new location 
and will build a large modern plant. 
The building will have a 125-foot front- 
age. Construction is to be commenced 
about May 25. 

ALEXANDRIAN FLOUR MARKET 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The principal 
source of flour for Alexandria, Egypt, 
is Australia, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised. There is also a good 
demand for American flour, while Cana- 
dian, Indian, Roumanian and Russian 
products are occasionally offered. Amer- 
ican flour in that market is usually pur- 
chased by wholesale dealers, importing 
direct on their own account, and acting 
as agents for one or more mills. Of the 
qualities offered, the most important in- 
clude the high grades of soft wheat, 
which are sold usually by their trade- 
marks; hard wheat such as durum, and 
first and second clears. Flour is gener- 
ally received on the Egyptian market 
in sacks of 150 lbs, with the exception 
of the American product, which is packed 
in sacks of 140 lbs. 





HARVEY RETURNS FROM EUROPE 

W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was met on his return from 
Europe on the Majestic by G. F. Nicolin, 
traffic manager of the company. Mr. 
Harvey went on to Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Nicolin visited Buffalo to look over the 
recently completed mill. 
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RATE OF TARIFF ON WHEAT 
AGAIN RAISED BY GREECE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Gardner Rich- 
ardson, United States commercial at- 
taché at Athens, has cabled the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that, effective from 
April 29, the conversion rates of metallic 
to paper drachmas for the payment of 
import duties have been increased from 
8.50 to 10 on wheat and meslin, and 
from 10 to 14 on sugar, glucose, and 
maltose. 

This means increases in the import 
duties from 51 paper drachmas to 60 
per 100 kilos on wheat and meslin, from 
4 paper drachmas to 5.60 per kilo on 
sugar and glucose, and from 15 paper 
drachmas to 21 per kilo on maltose. 

This increases the rate of duty on 
wheat, which had been raised on March 
2; the conversion rates of metallic to 
paper drachmas on that date having 
been increased from 5 to 8.50 on wheat, 
and from 6.25 to 14 on flour. 

According to a bill which has been 
passed by the Greek parliament, Greece 
may grant most-favored-nation treatment 
to merchandise imported from countries 
with which commercial agreements have 
expired, provided these countries are 
carrying on negotiations for new treaties 
with Greece, and provided Greek prod 
ucts are granted most-favored-nation 
treatment in return, the Department of 
Commerce is advised. 

Merchandise from all countries which 
may not have concluded commercial 
agreements within six months from the 
publication of this law will automatically 
be subject to the maximum duties ot 
the present Greek tariff. 


AT BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


New York, N. Y., May 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The bakers’ international! 
exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
New York State Association of Manu 
facturing Retail Bakers, opened today 
at Madison Square Garden. It will con 
tinue throughout this week. Nearly 100 
concerns in the bakery equipment anid 
supply line are exhibiting their latest 
features. A large attendance of retail 
bakers and the consuming public is an 
ticipated. A. S. Purves. 


MEETING PLANS ANNOUNCED 
BY TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS 


B. H. Myers, senior member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will b« 
one of the speakers at the annual meet 
ing of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, at Dallas, May 23-24, if the hear 
ing on rates which was begun at Dallas 
on May 9 extends that long. Frank 
Kell, president of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, one 
of the organizers of the association, will 
be another speaker. A. R. Hacker, Enid, 
Okla., recently elected president of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
will also address the convention. 





PLANT OF HETZEL MILLING 
CO., DELAVAN, WIS., BURNED 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Reports were re- 
ceived in Milwaukee on May 13 that the 
plant of the Hetzel Milling Co., Delavan, 
Wis., burned with an estimated loss of 
$90,000 or more. The equipment was 
wrecked and a considerable stock of 
flour awaiting shipment was destroyed. 
The capacity of the plant was 100 bbls. 





AIDS IN FLOOD RELIEF 

Denver, Coto.—The Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. went over the top last 
week in the campaign to raise funds for 
the flood district relief. The contribu- 
tions of persons connected with the firm 
follow: Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
$1,500; J. K. Mullen, president, $500; 
Oscar L. Malo, vice president, $100; E. 
M. Ryan, assistant general manager, 
$100; John L. Dower, director, C. E. 
Williams, director, Mrs. Ella M. Weck- 
baug, Mrs. Oscar L. Malo, Mrs. John 
L. Dower, Mrs. K. W. O’Connor, and 
the J. K. Mullen Investment Co., each 
$100. The Denver managers of the firm 
also donated $100, making $3,000 in all. 
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PROGRAM COMPLETED 
BY CEREAL CHEMISTS 


Numerous Addresses and Discussions to 
Feature Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
Association on May 30-June 3 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the thirteenth annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists to be held at Omaha, May 30-June 
3. Headquarters will be at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel. 

R. J. Clark, president, will deliver an 
address at the opening session, followed 
by E. B. Price, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, who 
will describe the work of the bakery 
engineer in relation to that of the mill 
chemist. Raymond Hertwig will then 
outline the relations between the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. C. H. Baileyy of the Univer- 
sity Farm School, St. Paul, will com- 
ment on progress being made by the 
chemists. In the afternoon, speakers 
will include L. W. Haas, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, who will speak on 
interpretation of experimental baking 
results, Dr. C. B. Morison, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, who 
will discuss the evaluation of flour from 
the baker’s standpoint, and A. D. Wil- 
hoit, chemist, Minneapolis, who will out- 
line the value of the laboratory report 
to the flour buyer. 

On May 31 M. J. Blish will give the 
general report of the committee on 
standardization of the experimental bak- 
ing test. Individual members of the 
committee will then discuss it. C. G. 
Harrel, of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, Chicago, will discuss “An Auto- 
matie Proof Box.’ General discussion 
will follow. 

A closed session will be held on the 
morning of June 1. Reports will be 
heard and officers elected. In the after- 
noon there will be an open session at 
which the methods committee will re- 
port. The annual banquet will be held 
in the evening. 

On June 2 Dr. C. L. Alsberg, of Le- 
land Stanford University, will discuss 
“Starch in Relation to Quality in Flour.” 
Carl Miner will speak on cereal prod- 
ucts other than flour, and R. A. Barack- 
man and Dr. Bailey will speak on the 
function of phosphate in fermentation. 
S. J. Lawellin, of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Ine., Newark, N. J., will dis- 
cuss milling temperatures and their ef- 
fect on flour, and E. B. Working will de- 
liver an address on “Value of the Vis- 
cosity Determination.” O. E. Gookins 
will discuss grain fumigation. 

In the afternoon C. J. Patterson, vice 
president of the Win Campbell Co., 
Kansas City, will speak on flour improv- 
ers. A. A. Schaal, director of the tech- 
nical bureau of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, will speak on 
shortenings offered the baking trade. 
Mr. Harrel will outline the value of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration and _ buffer 
value determination in the testing and 
use of flours. 

A symposium on factors which affect 
the quality in wheat will be held on the 
final day. M. A. Gray, chief chemist of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, H. E. Weaver, chief chemist of 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
Rk. C. Sherwood, superintendent of the 
State Testing Mill, Minneapolis, S. Mor- 
gulis, of the Nebraska Medical College, 
C. E. Mangels, of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Fargo, N. D., and R. 
5. Herman, chief chemist of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will be 
among the speakers. 





ISMERT-HINCKE SALES CHANGES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. this week will open sales 
offices at New York and Philadelphia. 
Leo M. Ismert, until now plant superin- 
tendent, will be in charge of the New 
York office, and Joseph H. Shinnick, un- 
til now department sales manager at the 
home office, will be manager at Phila- 
delphia, covering also Baltimore and 
Washington. The opening of a sales of- 
fice at New York will not interfere with 
the arrangement of L. A. Viviano, for 








many years the company’s représentative 
there. 

Mr. Ismert and Mr. Shinnick left Kan- 
sas City on May 16 to go east by motor. 

Joseph H. Ismert, until now repre- 
sentative of the Ismert company with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, has been 
made New York state salesman and will 
make his headquarters at Syracuse. Guy 
M. Hamm, Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed Michigan state salesman, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, succeed- 
ing A. G. Volker, resigned. 

F. L. Talmage has been advanced to 
mill superintendent, succeeding Leo M. 
Ismert. 


ACME MILLS WILL REBUILD 
PLANT AT HOPKINSVILLE 


NaAsHVILLE, Tenn.—The Acme Mills, 
Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky., will rebuild the 
principal unit of its plant which burned 
March 16 at an estimated loss of $400,- 
000. 

W. B. Anderson, Jr., president, has 
announced letting of the contract for a 
six-story, re-enforced concrete building 
to the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City. 

The building will be one story higher 
than the one burned. 

Contracts for the machinery have been 
awarded to the Great Western Mfg. Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Work is to be- 
gin immediately. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
1,000 bbls, with plans allowing for ex- 
pansion to 1,500 when needed. 





MILLERS OF ALL SOUTHWEST 
INVITED TO GOLF TOURNEY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—As a result of a 
friendship visit paid by a number of 
Kansas City millers to the millers of 
Kansas and Oklahoma at an informal 
meeting at Wichita one day last week, 
plans for the spring golf tournament of 
Kansas City millers, to be held at the 
Hillcrest Club, May 26, have been ex- 
panded, and millers from all of the 
Southwest have been invited to enter. 
Some 40 or 50 from Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska are expected to attend. 

Visitors will be taken to the club im- 
mediately following their arrival, and 
will be entertained at luncheon, to be 
followed by golf and a celebration din- 
ner in the evening. 

Plans also have been made for a 
“round-up” to be held at Arkansas City, 
Kansas, some time in June, in compli- 
ment to Ralph C. Sowden, president of 
the New Era Milling Co., recently elect- 
ed president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. 





SEEDS ACT PROPOSALS 

Winnipeg, Man.—The dominion de- 
partment of agriculture is taking fur- 
ther steps to insure the sowing of good 
seed in Canada, and the agricultural com- 
mittee of the House of Commons re- 
cently has recommended certain amend- 
ments to the seeds act, whereby it will 
become necessary, before a license is is- 
sued for any new variety of wheat, that 
it shall have been proved by field and 
baking tests to possess real merit. At 
present, applicants for a license for a 
new variety of wheat have to submit 
samples of the seed, together with a his- 
tory of its development. If the variety 
proves to be a distinctive one, the min- 
ister of agriculture is obliged to grant 
such license, even though it be known 
to be of poor baking quality, or other- 
wise inferior. 





PRAISES MANITOBA WHEAT 

Wiynirec, Man.—A. W. Alcock, chief 
chemist for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, in addressing 
the St. Boniface, Man., Kiwanis Club 
last week, claimed that the province of 
Manitoba produces the best wheat for 
milling purposes. 

The subject of Mr. Alcock’s address 
was “The Milling Industry,’ with which 
he dealt very ably, tracing the history of 
the industry briefly from the time of the 
pyramids and the hand ground flour of 
those times up to the present age, with 
its ultramodern milling machinery and 
its huge and wonderfully equipped mills. 

Mr. Alcock is one of the best-known 
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cereal chemists in Canada, and his ad- 
dress upon a subject in which he is ex- 
tremely well versed was received with 
much appreciation. 


CONVENTION IS OPENED BY 
NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 


New York, N. Y., May 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The __thirty-second annual 
convention of the New York Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers opened 
at Hotel Astor with a good attendance. 
Max Strasser presided. Judge Hatting 
welcomed the bakers. 

Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Whole- 
sale and Retail, and B. Poehlmann, Mil- 
waukee, addressed the opening session. 





Reports of officers showed a _ good 
standing, with conditions about un- 
changed. The legislative committee was 


active, principally against Sunday clos- 
ing. No definite results have been ac- 
complished as yet. The Bronx delega- 
tion was for abolishing night work. 

Many ladies attended the meeting. 
Tonight bakers and ladies will inspect 
the steamer Leviathan. Tomorrow, elec- 
tion of officers will occur. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


ST. LOUIS MEETING IS HELD 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association was the host at a meet- 
ing of soft wheat millers from Missouri 
and Illinois at the Statler Hotel, May 13. 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, was in charge of the meeting, 
which was attended by nearly 25 millers. 
Lunch was served at noon. 

The greater part of the meeting was 
given over to an outline of the activities 
the association is carrying on in behalf 
of the soft wheat milling industry. 

Several demonstrations were given of 
the home economic work being done, and 
a number of highly interesting technical 
reports were read. The meeting lasted 
all day. 





C. F. McCARTHY WILL ENTER 
FLOUR TRADE IN CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, Itt.—C. F. McCarthy has en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business 
in Chicago, opening an office at 110 Pos- 
tal Telegraph Building, 332 South La 
Salle Street. He will handle the account 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, and the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, but has not made 
definite arrangements regarding a spring 
wheat connection. Mr. McCarthy for 
five years was connected with the Ward 
Baking Co., acting as plant superinten- 
dent at Cleveland and New York, and 
later was in charge of Arkady sales out 
of the Chicago office. He has many 
friends in the baking and allied trades. 





MONTHLY MEETING IS HELD 
BY DENVER RETAIL BAKERS 


Denver, Coro.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Denver Retail Bakers’ 
Club was held here at the Social Turners’ 
Hall, on May 10, with J. Gates, head of 
the club, presiding. 

A general discussion of window dis- 
plays, co-operative advertising and edu- 
cational programs for future meetings 
took place. Bakers told how they had 
increased their business by attractive 
window displays. 

A co-operative advertising campaign 
in local newspapers. was considered. No 
action was taken, however. 





MANITOBA ELEVATORS SOLD 

Winnirec, Man.—According to the 
Hon. Albert Prefontaine, minister of ag- 
riculture for Manitoba, the remaining 
grain elevators belonging to the provin- 
cial government, which number 19, have 
been disposed of to Wiley Low & Co., 
Ltd., grain merchant, Winnipeg. The 
sum paid for the elevators was $53,000. 
This brings the number of plants pur- 
chased by this company from Manitoba 
to 34, 15 of which were taken over last 
year. The aggregate storage capacity 
of the recently purchased elevators is 
270,000 bus, that of the individual houses 
ranging from 25,000 to 47,000. 
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WILLIAM MARKWARDT HEADS 
MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The need for better 
merchandising principles in the baking 
industry was the feature of the greater 
part of the program of the annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, held at Moberly, May 9-11. 
This was stressed in the annual reports 
of Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, presi- 
dent, and W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, 
secretary, and especially in an address 
by H. R. Wilson, vice president of the 
Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis. 

Approximately 140 bakers and allied 
tradesmen attended the convention. The 
report of the treasurer, Frank Staedtler, 
St. Joseph, indicated that the association 
is in a sound financial position, and the 
reports of chairmen of various commit- 
tees showed that it is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

Among the speakers at the convention 
were Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Wholesale and Retail, who offered 
the co-operation of his organization to 
the Missouri association; L. M. Osborne, 
St. Louis, of The Fleischmann Co., who 
spoke on “The Need for Variety of 
Bread in the Baking Industry”; Rome 
Boeckenhoff, Quincy, Ill., who discussed 
commercial cake baking. George Wuller, 
Belleville, Ill., president of the Associat- 
ed Bakers of Illinois, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of meeting com- 
petition, and Elmer MacGee, Hannibal, 
led a discussion on sales promotion. 

William Markwardt, Joplin, was elect- 
ed president, succeeding Mr. Zimmerman. 
L. F. Streng, Columbia, was elected first 
vice president, and E. W. Lynch, Kan- 
sas City, second vice president. Frank 
Staedtler, St. Joseph, was re-elected 
treasurer, and W. G. Martin Jr., St. 
Louis, of The Northwestern Miller, was 
re-elected secretary. Directors are as 
follows: Herman Hershfeld, St. Louis; 
Louis Klein, Moberly; Elmer Zimmer- 
man, Hannibal; L. F. Streng, Columbia; 
J. W. Almquist, Sedalia; Frank Staedt- 
ler, St. Joseph; John Sommerer, Jeffer- 
son City; William Markwardt, Joplin; 
E. W. Lynch, Kansas City. 

Editor’s Note.—A complete account of 
this convention will be published in the 
May 25 issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er and American Baker. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS CO. BUYS 
PITTSBURGH VOLTAGE UNIT 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has acquired the 
entire interests of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Transformer Co., thereby rounding out 
its present line of large size, high volt- 
age units. The Pittsburgh company 
makes small, medium and three-phase 
transformers. Operation of the Pitts- 
burgh plant will be continued as before, 
adding about 600 to the Allis-Chalmers 
payroll of 7,000, the larger share in the 
main works at Milwaukee and the re- 
mainder in the Bullock works at Cin- 
cinnati. 


THREATENED BAKERS’ STRIKE 
IN KANSAS CITY AVERTED 

Kansas City, Mo.—The_ threatened 
strike of bakers here was averted on 
May 14, when the journeymen bakers 
accepted the employers’ offer of an in- 
crease of $1 in the weekly wage. 

The new contract, which will be effec- 
tive as of May 1, provides for a minimum 
wage of $40 a week for the next three 
years. The old scale was from $39 to 
$45. 

The settlement was received with satis- 
faction by both the employers and em- 
ployees, as it was the first labor trouble 
that had arisen here for more than 20 
years. 





ECHO, MINN., MILL BURNS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The plant of the 
Echo (Minn.) Milling Co. burned May 6. 
The mill had a capacity of 125 bbls, and 
was erected in 1899. The coarse grain 
elevator was saved. A. F. Koch, one of 
the owners of the mill, said that it had 
not yet been decided whether the mill 
would be rebuilt. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Last week was a rather disappointing 
one. Buyers did not respond to the ad- 
vance at the opening as readily as mill- 
ers had ‘expected, and afte srward, when 
weakness developed, they withdrew en- 
tirely. The weakness was inopportune, 
coming as it did just when buyers 
seemed to be getting inte srested. Prior 
to the break, inquiry was improving and 
fair sales had been made, with more in 
prospect. The break, however, appar- 
ently destroyed what little confidence 
buyers had. Aside from a few small 
purchases by large bakers the last half 
of the week, little was done. 

It was interesting to note the reaction 
of the trade to the advance of the pre- 
vious week. This had enabled mills to 
sell out wheat and about break even on 
some business that had just been can- 
celed, when along came requests from 
the buyers that their orders be rein- 
stated. Naturally, these requests were 
ignored, 

The matter of shipping directions is 
still a serious one with most mills. A 
lot of delinquent flour is being carried 
on mill books and, unless directions be- 
come much more plentiful, it seems hard- 
ly possible that these contracts can be 
cleaned up on this crop year. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
98-lb May 17 Year ago 
$8.10@8.30 $8.70 @8.90 
7.65@7.90 8.30@8.40 
7.40@7.55 8.10@8.15 
7.10@7.25 7.35 @7.75 

6.00@6.20 6.60 @6.85 
. 4.30@4.90 3.90@4.90 

6.90@7.10 7.50@7.60 
- 6.75@6.85 7.40@7.50 


Short patent, 
cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 
First clear, jute* 
Second clear, jute* 
Whole wheat 
Graham, standard 
*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


A few scattering orders for single 
car lots of semolinas came in from the 
macaroni trade last week, but millers 
agree that the business is slim. Many 
manufacturers are getting along as best 
they can with what they have on hand, 
piecing out their needs with southwest- 
ern flours. Decline in premiums on du- 
rum wheat has resulted in a fairly big 
reduction in semolinas, but even with 
this, buyers’ bids are equivalent to 25c 
bbl less than mills ask. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard 4%4c, No. 3 and fancy 
patent 44%,@4'%c, and special grade 4 
@4¥ec. 

In the week ending May 14, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 39,154 
bbls durum products, compared with 36,- 
769, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation May 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mi 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
wi Pillabery Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Pet. 
of ac- 


Flour 
output 
bbls 

189,934 
177,739 
208,087 
185,826 
205,463 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
460,800 
460,800 
529,200 
548,700 
564,600 


Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. 561,100 219,000 
Five years ago.. 546,000 237,185 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 500 bbls last week, none 


in the previous week, 600 a year ago, 
and 2,234 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 


Flour 
output 


Weekly 
capacity 

bbls bbls 
355,800 162,367 
415,800 195,214 
424,890 223,453 
433,890 205,221 
426,690 233,653 
Four years ago.. 364,350 140,792 
Five years ago... 417,990 162,905 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 
April 16 72 72,850 216,092 206,563 
April 23 72 72,850 217,252 225,162 
April 30 72 72,850 221,601 229,088 
May 7 65 69,300 195,214 207,698 
May 14 55 59,300 162,367 173,038 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 


7-Exports— 
1926 
1,785 
2,387 
2,054 
714 


1927 

2,131 
3,766 
1,614 
3,504 
1,357 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
May 14, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

-——Output——, -—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 8,077 9,280 92 66 
St. Paul d § 22 ee 
Dul.-Superior .. oes 
Outside 7,71% “a 105 


STATE MILL IS MAKING MONEY 


According to figures compiled by J. 
H. Pagett, accountant, and K. C. Nel- 
son, auditor, the State Mill & Elevator 
at Grand Forks, N. D., made a comfort- 
able operating profit for the first four 
months of 1927. The mill made a profit 
of $27,214, and the elevator $9,646. Of 
course the tremendous overhead and in- 
terest charges wiped out the earnings 
completely. These, including deprecia- 
tion, amounted to $112,372, so the mill 
and elevator is credited with operating 
at a loss of $75,511. The statement, how- 
ever, is much better than in previous 
years, and reflects credit on O. L. Spen- 
cer, general manager. 


HEAD MILLERS WILL MEET 


The head millers of the Northwest 
will meet in Minneapolis, May 21, to 
listen to a discussion on the relation of 
the laboratory to the mill, by A. D. Wil- 
hoit, and on lubricating flour mill equip- 
ment, by Frank Calton, of the Standard 
Oil Co. The following will act as ques- 
tion committee at the meeting: A. S. 
Craik, of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co; R. W. Gralow, of the King Midas 
Mill Co; O. J. Manderud, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; W. H. Caspari, 
of the Commander Milling Co. 


JOHN F. GUSTAFSON MEMORIAL 


The associates of the late John F. 
Gustafson, of the Minnesota Farmers’ 
Elevator Association, who died in Min- 
neapolis recently while the association 
was holding its annual convention, are 
planning a memorial to him. Besides 
being a leader in the farmer elevator 
movement, the deceased also was a mem- 
ber of the Northwestern Regional Ad- 
visory Board. 

Mr. Gustafson was so completely ab- 
sorbed with his various outside activities 
that he overlooked his own financial in- 
terests. When he died, he left his farm 
heavily mortgaged and, unless outside 
aid is forthcoming, his family will lose 
the home. 

With the idea of helping in a material 
way, the John F. Gustafson Memorial, 


Inc., has been organized, and the trade 
is asked to contribute to it. A. F. Nel- 
son, Benson, Minn., is secretary of the 
memorial association. 


NOTES 


Harry Apple, flour broker, Columbus, 
Ohio, was in Minneapolis May 13. 

Winnipeg May wheat is about 12c over 
Minneapolis, but a year ago it was 3c 
under. 

A number of Minneapolis men in the 
trade went to northern Minnesota for 
the opening of the fishing season, May 15. 

C. R. Heaney, department sales man- 
ager for the St. Paul Milling Co., left, 
May 14, for the East, to be gone several 
weeks. 

A. E. Watson, of Trueheart & Wat- 
son, flour brokers, Baltimore, called on 
his mill connections in the Northwest 
last week. 

Miss Anna Reese, New York wheat 
exporter, passed through Minneapolis 
May 14 on her way from the Southwest 
to Winnipeg. 

J. P. Cannon, assistant manager of the 
Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., 
Minneapolis, died early last week, and 
the funeral was held from his home in 
St. Paul on May 8. 

Peter Kirbach, president of the 
Doughnut Equipment Corporation, Chi- 
cago, called on Minneapolis cake bakers 
last week, introducing his new Golden- 
flake doughnut flour. 

Minneapolis flour and feed shipments 
during April ran well ahead of those of 
a year ago. Flour shipments were 902,- 
195 bbls, against 891,005, and feed 56,- 
455 tons, against 51,285. 

Indications are that an unusually large 
number of northwestern millers will at- 
tend the Silver Jubilee meeting of the 
Federation in Chicago this week. The 
grain trade will also be well represented. 

Common quality jute bags are quoted 
at $120 and extra quality at $134.75 per 
M, plain, for the 98-lb size, and $140.50 
and $167, respectively, for the 140-lb 
size, f.o.b., Minneapolis, less usual quan- 
tity differentials. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, returned last week from a trip 
abroad. While in London, he met F. A. 
Bean, Jr., vice president of his company, 
who is now traveling in Europe with his 
son. 

The mill at Fertile, Minn., which has 
been taken over by the Terrebonne Mill- 
ing Co., is in two units, 100 bbls wheat 
flour and 50 bbls buckwheat and rye 
flour. It has been overhauled, and was 
started up May 16. The management is 
the same as at Terrebonne, C. O. Kankel 
president and manager, and Joseph St. 
Marie secretary and treasurer. 


At the initial hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the general 
grain rate situation, held at Dallas, 
Texas, last week, Minneapolis was rep- 
resented by W. H. Perry, traffic man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and M. H. Strothman, supervisor of 
traffic for the Washburn Crosby Co. 
Similar hearings are to be held at Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, and other western 
markets. 


Thomas L. Daniels, formerly of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, will leave this week 
for Rome, where he has been appointed 
to the American legation. Mr. Daniels, 
who is the son of John W. Daniels, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
linseed company, has been in the diplo- 
matic service in South America. For 
the past few days Mr. and Mrs. Daniels 
have been guests at the John W. Daniels 
home, White Bear Lake. 


The Iowa Flour Co. of Des Moines 
entertained its sales force May 8 at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel. Each man was 
presented with a sales manual contain- 
ing a fund of practical information on 
wheat, milling, flours, and feeds, as well 
as items pertaining to the policy and 
ideals of the company. The books were 
bound in leather, with the salesman’s 
name embossed on the cover. W. R. 
Johnson, Davenport, Iowa, president of 
the company, congratulated the men on 
getting shipping directions on old con- 
tracts and on business done since Jan. 1. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The local flour market continues slow, 
with no promise of immediate improve- 
ment. Buyers sent in inquiries last week, 
generally out of market line, as feelers 
to test mill views, but the latter held 
asking quotations at market basis, re- 
sulting in limited orders being booked. 
The way the wheat market jumped 
around caused buyers to hesitate about 
placing business. Shipping directions are 
harder to get. The mill which was down 
last week operated again, having accumu- 
lated enough orders to make grinding 
worth while. However, the output 
showed only just a small increase over 
the previous week. 

The price of durum has advanced to 
such a high level as to discourage new 
buying. Buyers having mill contracts 
are getting delivery and working out 
their account, unconcerned as regards 
taking on new supplies. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 
activity 

43 
Previous week 36 
Year ago Ng: 5 48 
Two years ago 53 

Quotations, May 14, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1927 1926 
First patent 75 
Second patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute ... 


7.20@7.45 

6.40@6.65 

5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 
NOTES 

Thomas Gibson has returned from a 
trip to New Orleans and other southern 
points. 

W. R. McCarthy, president of the 
Capitol Elevator Co., spent several days 
last week in Minneapolis. 

George R. Reed, former traffic man- 
ager of the Gowan- -Lenning-Brown Co., 
has been appointed general agent at Du 
luth for the Minnesota Atlantic Transit 
Co. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who re- 
turned last week from Rochester, where 
he underwent an operation, will resume 
business activities shortly. 

Minneapolis visitors on the Duluth ex 
change last week were W. G. Kellogg, 
H. F. McCarthy, president of the Inter- 
national Grain Co., Malcolm E. Grant, 
manager of the Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co., and A. B. Marcy. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Little or no change has occurred in 
the milling situation. Mills are operat- 
ing at fair capacity, with sufficient wheat 
stocks to carry them through until new 
wheat is available. Quotations, May 14: 
first patent $7.95 bbl, standard patent 
$7.85, first clear $6.50, and second clear 
$4.25. 

NOTES 

T. C. Hand, assistant manager of the 
Kalispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., says 
spring seeding in the Flathead Valley 
will be completed in a few days. 

Approximately $50,000 will be spent in 
adding 200,000-bu wheat storage capac- 
ity to the Montana Flour Mills Co. mill 
in Great Falls, according to a contract 
which has been let to a Spokane concern. 
A similar addition at the same cost will 
be made to the company’s mill at Boze- 
man, Mont. 


Watrer F. Britran. 





BUFFALO DELEGATES NAMED 

Burrato, N. Y.—W. J. McKibbin, 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club, has 
named as delegates to the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs convention at St. 
Louis, June 6-7, Frank A. Dirnberger, 
Buffalo sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and Joseph W. Hannes, general 
manager of the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co. 





Recent figures show that last year 6,086 
homesteads and 526 grants to soldier 
settlers, representing a total of 1,057,920 
acres, were taken up in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, compared with 718,880 acres during 
1925. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Trading in flour fell off last week, 
despite the fact that prices remained 
strong. Apparently those buyers who 
had been waiting to fill their require- 
ments at lower prices had bought in the 
previous week, leaving nothing but rou- 
tine business for millers. 

Small Lot Sales Prevail—Most mills 
report that the only flour they sold last 
week was to small buyers who wanted 
quick shipment. ‘There is probably a 
considerable amount of this type of busi- 
ness still to be done, but well informed 
vpinion is to the effect that the larger 
trade has ample supplies of flour and 
may not have to do any more buying on 
this crop. 

Advance Considered Fortunate.—The 
recent higher prices are considered a 
godsend by most millers, as they have 
brought out shipping directions to such 
an extent that the volume of outstand- 
ing flour contracts is much smaller now 
than millers had previously expected it 
to be. The result is that not quite so 
many specifications are being received by 
mills, although, in proportion, their re- 
ceipt is just as free as it has been for 
the past fortnight. 

Higher prices have also enabled many 
buyers to take out flour at a price near- 
er that which prevailed at the time of 
purchase, and millers believe that this 
will put them in a good humor for the 
coming new crop sales. 

Export Business Also Smaller.—The 
previous week’s excellent business in 
flour for export ended almost as abrupt- 
lv as it began. Although there still are 
some sales being made to Europe, the 
amount is insignificant compared to the 
exceptionally good business that was 
done two weeks ago. There is much in- 
quiry for July-August-September ship- 
ment, but most millers are avoiding this 
type of business. 

Tight Situation in Clears.—Probably 
due to the large export sales a fortnight 
ago, there is a great lack of clears 
available. While demand is not insistent, 
mills are getting very high prices for 
their limited offerings. 

Production Declines.—Reflecting the 
decline in export sales and the smaller 
number of specifications which are now 
being received, mill activity declined 12 
points last week. The figures are still 
substantially above those of the previous 
two years, however, and, for the season 
of the year, indicate a very satisfactory 
volume of business. 

Prices Slightly Changed.—There were 
only one or two minor changes in price 
last week. Quotations, May 14, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.45@7.70 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.10@7.30; straight, $6.30@ 
6.90; first clear, $5.60@5.95; second 
clear, $4.45@4.70; low grade, $4@4.40. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May O<34 sccccee 353,460 215,571 60 
Previous week .. 353,460 228,374 64 
Wey Me: 6 as svc 360,360 178,491 49 
Two years ago... 364,710 134,675 36 
Five-year average (same week).... 58 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 50 

KANSAS CITY 

Mer BBE ciccacs 175,500 126,872 72 
Previous week .. 175,500 148,201 84 
TOGP BHO cevsecs 151,500 84,344 55 
Two years ago... 148,500 94,984 63 
Five-year average (same week).... 64 
Ten-year average (same week).... 64 


WICHITA 
May 8-14 ....... 62,400 25,811 41 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,753 54 
WORF BHO cecsecse 62,400 28,594 45 
Two years ago... 65,700 21,942 33 
ST. JOSEPH 
May 8-14 ...cce% 47,400 32,741 69 
Previous week .. 47,400 29,801 62 
TWOAF BHO .cccece 47,400 28,161 59 
Two years ago... 47,400 26,287 55 
SALINA 
May 834 .icccss 37,800 28,135 77 
Previous week .. 37,800 25,165 67 
BOO GOS. cicsvecs 35,400 25,764 72 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,249 44 
ATCHISON 
May 8-14 ....... 29,700 24,545 82 
Previous week .. «29,700 25,809 86 
TOGO GOS. ccaeees 29,400 18,433 62 
OMAHA 
May 8-16 .ccsove 27,300 22,430 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,749 83 
TOA OHO .sccess 27,300 23,274 85 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,663 71 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


oS rr rrrrr rrr Tre th ets ere rer 33 
PESVIOUS WOOK 2 cc cccccscncscvececececs 50 
BOOP GD ce cererccerevicessvaveeseeuns 37 


Of the mills reporting 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair and 58 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
30,223 bbls last week, 22,510 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,473 a year ago, and 11,234 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


E, J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was in Kansas City last 
week, 

William J. Grover, manager of the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, is expected to 
return today from a trip to Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

L. R. Jewell, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is in Minneapolis visiting the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., which he repre- 
sents, 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., left late 
last week for a business trip in the cen- 
tral states. 


H. P. Iverson, Ogden, Utah, manager 
of the Sperry Flour Co., passed through 
Kansas City last week on his return 
from a trip in the Southeast. 


F. G. Wellinghoff, for three years In- 
diana and part of Illinois salesman for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has re- 
signed, to go into business for himself. 


W. H. Bowman, representing the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. in Pennsyl- 
vania, will arrive this week to spend 
several days visiting at the company’s 
home office. 

S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago, are to 
rebuild the plant of the Southard Feed 
& Milling Co., Kansas City, which re- 
cently burned. The new mill will have 
three times the capacity of the old plant. 


Ventura Rodriguez, flour broker, 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico, was in Kansas 
City last week visiting local mills. He 
intended to leave for St. Louis, after- 
ward going on to Chicago and New 
York. 


John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., took a trip through the Okla- 
homa wheat fields last week, going out 
by automobile from Blackwell accompa- 
nied by L. E. Raymond, manager of the 
Blackwell (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. 

Charles L. Roos, formerly of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City last week. He had 
come from the Pacific Coast, which is 
now his home, and after visiting his son, 
Robert, at McLouth, Kansas, he intend- 


ed to go to the Federation meeting in 
Chicago. 


WICHITA 

The flour market last week was con- 
siderably stronger than for some time. 
An advance of 20c bbl was noted. Part 
of this is attributed to the advance in 
wheat prices and part to better demand. 
Prices, May 14, basis Kansas City, 98-lb 
cottons: hard wheat short patent, $7.90 
bbl; straight, $7.40; clears, $6.65. 

NOTES 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., A. B. Anderson, vice 
president of and sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co. and R. Ward 
Magill, sales manager for the Kansas 
Milling Co., are attending the Federation 
meeting in Chicago. 

The pouring of concrete in the 20 new 
storage bins being constructed for the 
Kansas Milling Co. was finished last 
week. The bins, with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 40,000 bus each, were erect- 
ed in 11 days. The company’s storage 
capacity will now be 1,750,000 bus. 


ATCHISON 


Millers report that buyers are not 
much interested in flour at the present 
basis. As a result, bookings ran as low 
as 20 per cent of capacity last week. 
However, mills are operating at a fair 
rate, due to the fact that flour buyers 
are ordering out flour on old contracts. 

Mills have a fair amount of shipping 
directions in sight. Prices are practi- 
cally unchanged. Quotations, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Missouri River, May 14: hard 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.80@7.20, first clear $5.50@ 
5.80; soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.20, 
straight $6.50@6.70, first clear $5.70@ 
5.90. 

NOTES 

Work on the new Pillsbury elevator at 
Atchison is progressing rapidly, and the 
floor has been completed. 

Weather conditions have been fairly 
good in this vicinity for the wheat crop, 
cool, dry weather having been general. 

O. J. Meredith, sales manager for the 
MacX Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
has taken on representation of the Blair 
Milling Co. in southern Wisconsin. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., has been in the 
East on a hurried business trip. On his 
return, he expected to attend the Fed- 
eration meeting at Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma millers quoted the following 
prices on May 12: hard wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.70@7.80 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent, $7.90@8. 

NOTES 

The Enid (Okla.) Terminal Elevator 
is enlarging its plant to a capacity of 
1,500,000 bus. 

The Cates Grain Co., Turpin, Okla., 
has been incorporated by D. A. Cates, 
J. T. Smith and J. A. Ellexson, with 
$9,000 capital stock. 

J. W. Mayfield, who has been with 
the Farmers’ Elevator, Weatherford, 
Okla., for three years, has accepted a 
position as manager of a mill in Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The Southwestern Terminal Elevator, 
Enid, is building a $100,000 addition to 
its plant, which, when completed, will 
give it a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. J. 
W. Maney, El Reno, is president of the 
company. 


SALINA 


Flour business remains quiet, with do- 
mestic bookings confined to scattered 
car lots, mostly for prompt shipment. 
The market remains unchanged, quota- 
tions, May 12, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s, being: short patent, $7.30@7.60 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.10@7.20; straight, $7@ 
7.10. 


NOTES 
George Wooley, of the Western Star 
Mill Co., and Mrs. Wooley, have gone 
to St. Louis and Chicago on a vacation. 
One field of wheat near Salina is now 
in full head, and inquiry is being made 
as to the variety that was planted in 
that particular field, It will be ready 
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An experiment is to be carried 
out this week in Kansas City at 
one of the large baking plants 

| which might cause a modern Jules 
| Verne to rub his hands with glee 
and look for pen, ink and paper. 
A wireless expert will control the 
entire machinery of the plant from 
a distance, and he guarantees that 
a whole day’s output will be 
mixed, molded, baked and wrapped 
by wireless equipment weighing 
only five pounds. It is possible 
that in a few years’ time the baker 
will be able to lie in bed and turn 
on the “juice” and wait for the 
money to come rolling in. With 
a number of millers apparently 
anxious to make his flour for him | 
free of all charge, the baker’s 
| life, unlike that of the Gilbertian 
| policeman, is becoming a happy | 
| 


BROADCASTING BREAD 





| one, 











for harvest in another two weeks, it is 
reported, 

There were 97 grain dealers and mill 
men in attendance at the group meeting 
of the Kansas State Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation held May 9. E. J. Smiley, 
state secretary, F. M. Fink, state grain 
inspector, and T. B. Armstrong, assist- 
ant state grain inspector, all of Topeka, 
were on the program. 


HUTCHINSON 


No improvement in flour trading oc- 
curred last week. New business was 
confined to occasional car lots for early 
shipment. Directions were not wholly 
satisfactory, although operations are be- 
ing maintained at 50 per cent or better. 
Some export inquiry was received, but 
it was for clears, and mills are unable 
to commit themselves further on_ this 
grade of flour. Bids for cut straights 
are out of line. Quotations, May 14, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent $7.20@7.80 bbl; straight, $6.80@7.30; 
first clear, $5.70@5.90 

NOTES 

Henry L. Sumpter, division sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., is taking a motor trip east for his 
vacation, being accompanied by Mrs. 
Sumpter. 

The recent tornado 
Hutchinson caused only one day’s loss 
of running time to local mills. That 
was due to lack of power, as the power 
company’s wires were blown down. The 
damage done to the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co.’s plant amounted to $10,000, while 
mill B of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
was damaged $2,100. 


NEBRASKA 

A better feeling prevailed in flour 
trading last week. Sales showed some 
increase over those of the previous week, 
and shipping orders on old contracts 
were easier to get. The advance in the 
wheat market seems to have given buyers 
more confidence, and flour seems to be 
moving into the hands of consumers with 
more celerity. Arrivals of wheat were 
light, and the bulk sold was high in 
protein. Mills took most of the offerings. 

Leien Les te, 


which — struck 





BAKERS AT CONFERENCE 

L. J. Schumaker, former president of 
the American Bakers Association, Karl 
W. Corby, Washington, D. C., L. A. 
Schillinger, Baltimore, Louis Storck, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
secretary of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Fred Haller, Pittsburgh, and 
George E. Dean, Albion, Mich., former 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, were among 
bakers and allied tradesmen in attend- 
ance at the recent meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
held in Washington. 





COLORADO WHEAT PROSPECTS 
Denver, Coro.—Winter wheat pros- 
pects in Colorado have rarely if ever 
been better, according to reports from 
all of the dry land districts. A large 
acreage of spring wheat will probably 
be planted. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Some millers reported a slight im- 
provement in demand last week, but buy- 
ers were reluctant to purchase at prices 
asked by the mills. Business is strictly 
on a current basis, and from present 
indications the buying trade will not be 
particularly anxious to make long-term 
bookings as soon as new crop prices are 
announced, Some are inquiring when 
such quotations will be made by the 
mills, but there is no likelihood that this 
will be in the near future. Shipping 
instructions are satisfactory. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Business is about 
normal in the soft wheat milling indus- 
try for this season of the year. Buyers 
are operating strictly on a _hand-to- 
mouth basis, and as stocks are low the 
volume of business js fairly satisfactory. 
Mills are maintaining the price levels 
justified by the wheat market, and buy- 
ers are reluctant to book for more than 
immediate requirements on this basis. 
Shipping instructions are fairly good. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is confined to replacements 
of depleted stocks. Mills are making 
efforts to see that all buyers have their 
bookings cleared up prior to the new 
crop, and it is believed that this will be 
accomplished. Some bakers bought more 
than their resulting business demanded, 
but this situation does not appear to be 
serious. Shipping instructions are only 
fair. 

Export Trade.—Export trade is quiet. 
European buyers are unwilling to meet 
the existing prices, and only occasional 
lots of clears are being sold to that 
trade. Latin America is taking the cus- 
tomary amounts, but trade there is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Old bookings are 
fairly well used up. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, May 14: soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.75 
@6.10, first clear $5.30@5.60; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.70@7.10, straight 
$6.20@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.50; spring 
first patent $7@7.40, standard patent 
$6.50@6.90, first clear $5.80@6.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output 

bbls 

ON eee. 
Previous week ........... 26,800 
VOOr AGO ..ccccscseseseceee 31,600 
Two years ago 13,500 21 

Output of outside mills, with a weekl 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Pet. of 
activity 
4 


activity 


Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


C. W. Andrew, director of McKinnon 
& McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 
visited in this market last week. 

Harry Less, mill sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a business trip in the East. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., recently made 
a business trip to eastern markets. 

George Bingham, representing Strauss 
& Co., London, Eng., visited the Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Co. offices last week. 

H. L. Siegel represented Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., on a good will tour taken 
by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
through Oklahoma last week. 

P. Val Kolb, general manager, and D. 
L. Boyer, sales manager, for the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, went to Louis- 
ville for the Kentucky Derby last week. 

Herman Bowmar, formerly sales man- 


ager of the central division of the Purina 
Mills for the Ralston Purina Co., has 
been placed in charge of the company’s 
cereal department. 

The following officers have been elect- 
ed by the St. Louis Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association: C. H. Schlaff, president; G. 
H. Huebner, vice president; T. C. Wet- 
terau, treasurer; W. J. Tancill, secre- 
tary. 

August Kopke, a director of the Miag 
mill building industries, Dresden, Ger- 
many, was in St. Louis last week in 
company with a number of German busi- 
ness men. While here he went through 
the plant of the Saxony Mills. 


MEMPHIS 


Higher prices did not stimulate busi- 
ness much in flour, although some mill 
representatives reported slight improve- 
ment in shipping instructions last week. 
Dealers are not showing any disposition 
to anticipate needs, but the firmer mar- 
ket is helping to overcome hesitancy in 
reducing contracts. Flood conditions are 
slowly improving, but little work is yet 
possible in the overflowed sections, and 
the activity in areas which escaped has 
been handicapped by weather not en- 
tirely favorable. Red Cross buying is 
still being done on a free scale, but most 
of it at points nearer the refugee camps. 
Transportation is still badly crippled in 
sections southward, but is being restored 
in this territory. 

Prices show advances of 10@25c bbl. 
Quotations, May 14, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short patent 
$8@8.50 bbl, standard $7.25@7.50; west- 
ern soft patent $7.10@7.35, semihard 
patent. $6.50, blended 95 per cent patent 
$7.10@7.35, spring wheat short patent 
$8.40@8.75, standard patent $7.90@8.30, 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.80, 
standard patent $7.05@7.35. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Local demand for flour was light last 
week, but there was a good call in the 
territories in Louisiana and Mississippi 
engulfed by the flood. Flour is being 
sent to bakers in isolated spots by boats, 
but most of that intended for baking is 
being sent to such places as Natchez 
and other points that are high, yet near 
enough to the flooded areas for bread 
and other foodstuffs to be distributed 
with the least amount of lost time. In 
New Orleans, which is regarded as abso- 
lutely safe from any flood waters, bak- 
ers are buying sparingly, and few of 
them are ordering ahead, although some 
declines in prices were noted last week. 
Europe showed very little interest in 
New Orleans offerings, but it is under- 
stood that some flour was worked by 
dealers in the interior, the source, it is 
said, of the larger part of the total of 
46,230 bags sent through this port to 
Europe during the past week. Of that 
amount, Glasgow took 13,000, Amster- 
dam 11,600, Rotterdam 8,180, Antwerp 
3,800, Bergen 3,600, Avonmouth 2,050, 
Manchester 1,500, Belfast 1,200, Copen- 
hagen 800, and Liverpool 500. Ship- 
ments to Latin America were a little 
larger than usual, and demand was bet- 
ter. 

Flour prices, on May 12: 
-——Winter—, 
Hard 


$7.35 
6.80 


Spring 
Short patent 
95 per cent 


100 per cent 6.75 


Cut : 6.55 


6.30 
5.85 


First clear 
Second clear a 
Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


A total of 24,517 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended May 12, 
according to figures supplied by four of 


the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 1,000 bags; Panama City, 100; 
Vera Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 250; Vera 
Cruz, 2,000; Puerto Cortez, 420; Cien- 
fuegos, 1,050; Bluefields, 250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,650; Matan- 
zas, 630; Cardenas, 250; Sagua la 
Grande, 200; Caibarien, 350; Nuevitas, 
250. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,631; San- 
tiago, 150; Kingston, 400; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 4,335; Tela, 30; Belize, 720; Colon, 
1,000; Puerto Colombia, 775; Puerto 
Limon, 2,955; Bocas del Toro, 150; Pan- 
ama City, 100; Guayaquil, 2,171; Bahia 
de Caraquez, 100; Tumaco, 100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 12: 

Destination— 


Aguadilla 
Amsterdam ... 


Destination— 
La Guayra ..... 1,350 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Manzanillo 
Maracaibo 
Matanzas 
Mayaguez 
Miragoane 
Nicuesa 
Nuevitas 
Panama City .. 
Pernambuco .... 
Ponce 
Port au Prince. 700 
Puerto Barrios. .5,765 
Puerto Colombia 775 
Puerto Cortez .. 420 
Puerto Limon ..2,455 
Rotterdam ..... 8,180 
Sagua la Grande 200 
San Jose 2 
San Juan 
Santiago 
Tampico 
Tela 


10 
Avonmouth ....2,050 
Bahia de 

Caraquez .... 100 
rare 1,200 
Belize 
Bergen 
Bluefields 
Bocas del Toro. 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Carmen 
Ceiba 
Cienfuegos 
Colon 
Cristobal 
Curacao 
Fort de France. 
Glasgow 13,00 
Guantanamo ... 
Guayaquil ...... 2,171 


Kingston Vera Cruz 

The Board of Trade announces that, 
during April, the distribution of clean 
rice at New Orleans amounted to 130,148 
pockets, contrasted with 122,908 during 
April of last year. Stocks are consid- 
erably higher than a year ago, being 
225,000 pockets. Demand here was fair, 
and the export call continued strong. 
The following figures were posted, May 
12, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
sacks pockets 
662,177 1,162,204 
838,801 609,290 


Receipts— 
Season to May 12 
Same period, 1926 

Sales— 

Season to May 12 
Same period, 1926 


76,532 
72,197 


432,852 
377,304 


P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., is on a business trip in eastern 
Louisiana and western Mississippi. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed southern representative of the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Brooklyn. 


Bread and roll baking was stressed 
at a series of 28 meetings of Home 
Demonstration Club girls in the vicinity 
of Brookhaven, Miss. The series, which 
has just ended, was marked by a total 
attendance of 414 girls. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 





TRANSPORTATION ARRANGED 
FOR GROCERS’ CONVENTION 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Transportation ar- 
rangements for the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, to be held in Oma- 
ha, June 20-23, are rapidly being com- 
pleted. 

Frank W. Meyer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, is chairman of the trans- 
portation committee. Special trains will 
leave from New York, and possibly other 
eastern points. The one from Chicago 
will leave there June 19, at 6 p.m. 

Invitations have been extended to re- 
tail grocers’ associations in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and elsewhere to 
have their delegations join the Chicago 
group. The southern states special is 
also going by way of Chicago, where spe- 
cial entertainment has been arranged 
for the day the delegates will be there. 





Russian peasants are reported selling 
more of their grain supplies than for- 
merly, owing to the increased consump- 
tion of vodka, which requires cash. 
Home distilling in the villages has prac- 
tically ceased. 
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Do NNO er af 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 


Sir: The item on carrying charges in 
your issue of March 30 and your little 
leaflet, “The Expense of Delay,” bring 
up a difficult problem in the milling in- 
dustry. 

Isn’t it probably true that much of the 
trouble is due to the name which, “for 
want of a better,” has been applied to 
this charge? “Carrying charge” is not 
truly and definitely descriptive of any- 
thing. The buyer, nearly always under 
stress when carrying charges have to be 
assessed, is naturally looking for almost 
any excuse, and he finds it easy to work 
up extreme resentment over this “carry- 
ing charge,” which he very easily con- 
vinces himself is an imposition upon 
him and an “extra profit” for the manu- 
facturer. 

If this is the case, then why not try 
to devise a name that will be truly de- 
scriptive of the nature and purpose of 
the charge and will, of itself, appeal to 
the buyer’s business judgment as being 
fair, reasonable and equitable? 

This is not an easy thing to do, but, 
as a Starter, may I offer the following? 
These are the chief elements of expense 
covered in the “carrying charge”: 

I nterest 
S torage 
I nsurance 
S hrinkage. 

As is done so frequently in business 
(f.0.b., ¢c.0.d., etc.), simply combine the 
initial letters of these words and call the 
charge an I-S-I-S charge. Then every 
time the charge is mentioned, the ele- 
ments that make it necessary—Interest, 
Storage, Insurance, Shrinkage—are defi- 
nitely called to mind. When goods are 
sold at a named price, “I-S-I-S charges 
of cents per barrel (ton), to start 
on a given date,” then it is expressly un- 
derstood that the seller has figured those 
charges in his price, up to the date 
named; when goods are not taken out by 
that date, the buyer is definitely remind- 
ed that interest, storage, insurance and 
shrinkage will occur which were not 
originally contemplated by the seller and 
which it is only fair that the buyer 
should stand, since the expense comes 
about through his failure to fulfill the 
original agreement. 

If concerted action were taken by all 
flour and feed manufacturers, an ex- 
pression like this or a better one could 
be quickly popularized and made an ac- 
cepted part of trade practice. The pub- 
licity necessary to put it across would be 
of great educational value to manufac- 
turers, salesmen and buyers as to the na- 
ture and necessity for this charge from 
the standpoint of sound business. This 
alone should be of some help in clearing 
up the unfortunate situation that now 
seems to exist. 

If there is no value to the idea, there 
would be no better way to discover it 
than through a discussion in the columns 
of your paper. If it is to be adopted, 
no one is in a better position than your- 
selves to give it the backing and public- 
ity it will need. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ratston Purina Co., 
M. S. Chism. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 

Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 

omitted): 
April May June July Aug. Final 

568 626 

404 416 

589 

568 


Average .565 
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TOLEDO 


It is impossible to record any par- 
ticular change in the milling situation 
of this section last week beyond a still 
further stiffening in prices of wheat and 
flour and a continuance, if not an in- 
crease, in the strong position of feed. 
Wheat and flour prices have been work- 
ing back to the previous high points of 
the crop subsequent to Aug. 1, disre- 
garding the higher levels in June and 
July, before the crop got into full move- 
ment. 

Small Lot Buying.—But this strength 
does not bring out any considerable buy- 
ing, which is still confined to compara- 
tively small amounts for near-by re- 
quirements and shipments. Possibly it 
may give a little greater confidence in 
these enforced commitments and in the 
underlying strength of the situation. 
However, there is a feeling that the time 
is at hand when the outlook for the new 
crop, weather conditions, will be the de- 
termining factor in prices, and hence 
that only moderate supplies of old crop 
flour should be contracted for. 

Business Healthy.—There is no get- 
ting away from the fact that the pres- 
ent business passing is on a_ healthy 
basis. There are no longer any large un- 
delivered bookings of soft wheat flour, 
and there have never been, at any time 
on the crop, any large undigested stocks 
in the trade. The situation is rather 
well liquidated. It is possible for buy- 
ers to return to the market for supplies 
of flour, even if they be of relatively 
small amounts. Nobody is getting stuck 
with a lot of flour booked or on hand, 
and this is in outstanding contrast to 
the hard wheat flour situation. 

This has induced millers to follow a 
similar policy of liquidation. They have 
been reducing stocks of wheat, and have 
been rather indifferent purchasers of new 
offerings. Business with them seems 
fairly well established and _ stabilized 
on a basis of approximately half-time 
operation of the mills. There is a wide 
recognition and acceptance of the limita- 
tions attaching to the business. There is 
no straining or overreaching to accom- 
plish the impossible in the way of sales. 

Little Price Cutting—Of course flour 
prices have inevitably tended to rock- 
bottom levels, but, being there, the mill- 
ers stand firm for their limits, and the 
course of the market has strengthened 
them in their position. Prices are low, 
but there is little price cutting by any 
mill below its limits, and there is no de- 
moralization of the price and sales struc- 
ture. Furthermore, the absence of any ex- 
pectation that there will be much im- 
provement for the balance of the crop 
makes the millers realize that they should 
not sell their flour at a loss. They may 
not make money, but they should not 
lose any. 

A number of soft wheat millers are 
giving more attention to the manufacture 
and merchandising of cake flour of a 
superior quality, and some added opera- 
tion has been had from this source. This 
may result in an increased appreciation 
and consumption of cake in the home, 
and re-create a distinctive field for the 
soft wheat miller. 

Standard soft winter wheat patent 
flour was quoted, May 13, at $6.70@ 
6.75 bbl, a close range, and local springs 
at $7.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
i |) Pere eer ere eee 46,500 92 
Previous week .........+. 40,100 79 
;. 2 Srerrvrrrrererce 35,200 73 


- eo. 2 eer 30,000 62% 
Three years AGO ........6. 34,300 74% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 8-14 ......... 59,100 31,756 43 
Previous week .... 40,500 18,496 45% 
FOR? ABO ceccvcese 68,760 30,637 44 
Two years ago..... 112,110 43,618 39 
Three years ago... 47,760 23,240 50 
NOTES 


The Hunt Milling Co. has succeeded 
to the business of the M. C. Miller Co., 
miller, Richwood, Ohio. 

A. H. Recksteiner and H. M. Bright, 
of the Recksteiner Co., flour and feed 
brokers, Columbus, Ohio, called at this 
office last week. 

R. R. Cook, recently with the Fair- 
child Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in its 
sales department, is now with the Inter- 
national Paper Co. 

The Cincinnati Flour Club is holding 
semimonthly meetings, the last one being 
at the Elks Club, May 6, with a ma- 
jority of the members present. 

R. S. Thorpe, durum representative of 
the Durum Milling Corporation at Pitts- 
burgh, contemplates also engaging in the 
flour brokerage business for other firms. 

It is surprising how many of the larg- 


er and more important bakers of this 
section are saying that they have enough 
flour bought to carry them to the new 
crop. 

E. L. Southworth & Co., grain, To- 
ledo, have issued an attractive brochure 
in the way of a memorial to E. L. South- 
worth, recently deceased, who founded 
the business. 

H. F. Less, sales manager for the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, was in 
Steubenville, Ohio, last week, in con- 
ference with several salesmen, including 
I. H. Stone and C. E. Shepard. 

Fred S. Powell has opened a labora- 
tory at 315 Harrison Street, Nashville, 
Tenn., and will make a specialty of test- 
ing flour for the blenders at Nashville 
and for mills which ship flour to that 
market. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, flour broker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was in Toledo last week, re- 
turning from a visit to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Rosenbaum has the accounts of the 
New Richmand (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 
and the Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas 
City. 

Among millers of this section who have 
expressed an intention of attending the 
Federation meeting in Chicago this week 
are Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo; Cyrus S. Coup, of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo; Jesse D. Hurlbut, of the Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co; E. N. Fairchild, 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland; E. M. 
Stults, of the Buckeye Cereal Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio; Lee F. Graybill, of the 
Warwick Co., miller, Massillon, Ohio. 


NASHVILLE 
There was increased demand for flour 
from the Southeast last week. Current 
sales were materially larger than for 
some time. Buyers were making fairly 
good-sized purchases. Current and 
near-by needs were being covered, the 











Cc B. JENKINS has had a long and honorable connection with the milling 


business. 


He was formerly manager of the Marion (Ohio) Milling & 


Grain Co., leaving that position to become secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State 


Association about 1904. 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 


About 1910 he took over the management of the 
He has served on the board of directors of 


the Millers’ National Federation and of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co. 
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orders being chiefly for 60 days, with 
prompt delivery. Shipments on contracts 
were well sustained, with the aggregate 
movement of flour exceeding the output 
of the mills. 

Recent strength in the market has 
placed buyers on the offensive. A good 
many jobbers and bakers have been in- 
clined to follow a hand-to-mouth policy 
for some time, and as their supplies 
were becoming exhausted, they found 
themselves forced to replenish on an ad+ 
vancing market. May has started with 
business larger than for the correspond- 
ing month last year. No contracting is 
reported in new crop flour, neither buy- 
érs nor mills being interested. 

Flour prices were strong and a shade 
higher last week, though the market had 
not been advanced to a parity with the 
recent upturn of wheat. Quotations, 
May 14: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.25@8.50 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first 
clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Fair sales of Minnesota and western 
flours are being made by rehandlers. 
Purchases are mostly in small quantities, 
though a few round lots have been 
booked. Market is strong. Quotations, 
May 14: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50 
bbl; hard winter short patent, $7.50@ 
8; standard patents, 80@60c less. An 
advance in prices is expected if wheat 
maintains its strength. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ce. eee 141,600 88,717 62.6 

Previous week .. 150,420 95,381 63.4 

BOOP BRO ceccves 163,620 82,308 50.3 

Two years ago... 143,520 77,152 53.7 

Three years ago.. 193,620 104,607 54.3 
EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported some improvement 


last week in the business outlook and in 
orders accepted on quotations. Some 
export trade was reported, and orders 
accepted. Much of the new business 
was in low grade flours. Quotations, 
May 14, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots for soft winter wheat flour: 
best patent, $7.75 bbl; straights, $6.75; 
Kansas hard, $7.50; clears in jutes, first 
$6.25, seconds $5.75. 

* * 


J. W. Strickland, manager of the grain 
department, R. R. Thompson, general 
production manager, and A. E. Mettles, 
general traffic manager, of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., 
visited the Igleheart Bros. mill last 
week, 


NORFOLK 

Brokers and dealers generally report- 
ed light sales last week. In spite of the 
stronger and higher market, shipping di- 
rections are not going through on book- 
ings as expected. New business appears 
hard to get, only an occasional car lot 
being reported. Quotations, May 13: 
northwestern spring patents, $7.85@8.25 
bbl, second patents $7.55@7.65; Kansas 
hard winters $7.75@7.95, second patents 
$7.25@7.45; soft winter $7@7.25, second 
patents $6.65@6.80; Virginia and south- 
ern straights, $6.15@6.35. 





CAMPAIGN FOR “LOCAL BREAD” 


A campaign is being conducted in 
Lansing, Mich., in support of locally 
made bakery products. Newspapers have 
given large writeups to the cause, and 
the Lansing trades and labor council has 
urged citizens to patronize local shops. 
A campaign is also under way in An- 
gola, Ind., for citizens to patronize local 
bakeries instead of outside shops which 
ship in their products. Loaves from the 
local bakeries- were submitted to food 
experts, who reported them to be of ex- 
cellent quality. Housewives, consequent- 
ly, are being urged to buy local made 
bread only. 





TENNESSEE WHEAT CROP 


NasHviIttE, Tenn.—General reports 
from Tennessee show that the crop of 
winter wheat is in splendid condition. 
Heavy rainfall in April probably caused 
some damage. Thus far no insects are 
reported. Some sections did not experi- 
ence as heavy rainfall as others. 
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WESTERN SEEDING 

There is now no doubt that the wheat 
crop of western Canada for this year is 
to make.a late start. Seeding is from 
two to three weeks behind what was con- 
sidered normal not many years ago. Bad 
weather has dogged the movements of 
the farmer at every turn of the way 
since early March, and the long drawn 
out agony of seeding in 1927 will not 
soon be forgotten. However, the latest 
news is better, and there is time enough 
yet for many parts of the country to 
get the seed into the ground with a 
reasonable assurance of harvest. Later 
we shall know the actual acreage figures, 
but in the meantime preliminary esti- 
mates say the area under wheat will be 
reduced by a not very serious percent- 
age. 


TORONTO 


Another advance in spring wheat flour 
prices on May 9 acted as a further 
brake on business. Buyers are ordering 
their needs, but bookings are not as large 
as they were two weeks ago, when Win- 
nipeg wheat began to harden on adverse 
news of spring seeding. Unfortunately, 
in the interval there has been a good 
deal of further delay in these operations 
and the wheat and flour markets show 
its effect. Quotations for western spring 
wheat flour at Toronto on May 14, with 
comparisons: 

May 14 May 7 
Top patents .... Serre $8.40 
Patents e 5 woe 8.15 
Second patents imeecee Qaee 90 
Export patents ‘ . 7.80 .70 
First clears . 6.90 6.80 
Low grades . soe 5.60 5.60 
Feed flour ........++>5 5.10 5.10 

These prices are per barrel, in 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b. cars at points of delivery 
in Toronto territory, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—The week opened 
with a better demand and larger offer- 
ings of these soft flours. Pastry bakers 
and merchants catering to the household 
trade all displayed more interest than 
in some time, and a fairly generous vol- 
ume of business was done, especially by 
the better class mills. Later, when prices 
advanced this new demand dropped off 
and, by the end of the week, quietness 
reigned again. ‘The net advance for the 
week was 10@15c bbl. Quotations, May 
14: 90 per cent patents in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, Toronto, $5.60@5.70 
bbl; Montreal, $5.85; bulk, seaboard, for 
export, $5.70@5.75. 

Exporting—Most mills are doing a 
fair amount of business in the export- 
ing field. Higher prices for both wheat 
and flour have brought buyers into the 
market for supplies in a way that sug- 
gests a considerable shortage in most 
places where Canadian springs are sold. 
An advance of 10c bbl in the seaboard 
basis on May 9 was lost two days later, 
leaving the general basis just where 
it was a week ago. Quotations, May 14: 
western spring wheat export patents, 
c.if., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
May to August seaboard loading, in jute 
140’s, 42s 6d per 280 lbs. 

In common with western springs, On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour demand 
improved early in the week, and a num- 
ber of sales were made to Glasgow and 
other markets. Later, this business fell 
off, as higher prices discouraged buying. 
Quotations, May 14: 90 per cent winter 
patents in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow or 
other United Kingdom ports, 39s@39s 
6d per 280 lbs, May or June shipment 
from seaboard. 


bags of 


NOTES 

The government of Canada estimates 
the amount of fall wheat in Ontario that 
was winter killed at 14 per cent. This 
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Canadian Wheat Pool Replies 


THE following letter from D. L. Smith, 

sales manager for the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is the reply of the wheat pool to 
certain statements made in this depart- 
ment on May 4 concerning the policy of 
the pool in selling wheat to millers at 
home and abroad: 

Wiynirec, May 7, 1927. 

A. H. Bailey, 
Canadian Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Ont., 

Dear Mr. Bailey: I have read with 
considerable interest your editorial in 
the May 4 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. This editorial reads to me more 
like well-engineered propaganda against 
the wheat pool than an honest plea on 
behalf of some disgruntled Canadian 
millers. 

I am satisfied, unless one is definitely 
prejudiced, that it will be acknowledged 
that the wheat pool has been a tremen- 
dous factor in raising the price of wheat 
on this season’s crop. 

In what previous year have we seen 
the Winnipeg market commanding the 
premium it is today over the tariff pro- 
tected markets of the United States when 
these markets have been practically on 
a domestic basis during the past four 
months and with Canada holding a 
huge exportable surplus? 

Can you show in any previous year 
Canada having a greater premium over 
Argentine and Australian wheats? 

Why is it that the English and Scotch 
millers, merchants and brokers are com- 
plaining almost daily of the Canadian 
wheat pool holding up the price of Ca- 
nadian wheat? 

I could cite you many other examples, 
but surely the foregoing are sufficient 
to prove that your statement has been 
written without proper knowledge of the 
marketing conditions existing this year. 

With regard to your statement that on 
account of the accumulation of supplies 
the pool is forced to keep its grain mov- 
ing toward the ultimate market whether 
it is sold or not, this seems to me rather 
ridiculous. Surely the mere fact of there 
being a pool in Canada does not.reduce 
the storage capacity in this country. I 
venture to say that there has been less 
Canadian wheat put afloat this year than 
in any previous one. 

You will not forget that two years ago 
the pool went a long way toward endeay- 
oring to come to some arrangement with 
the Canadian millers; in fact, the propo- 
sition we agreed to was a decidedly fa- 
vorable one for the millers, but unfor- 
tunately certain difficulties arose which 
made the continuance of the agreement 
impossible. 

We do not think you are speaking for 
the entire milling trade of Canada, but 
only for one or two eastern companies, 


who evidently find it easier to explain 
their reduced business and decreased 
earnings by putting the entire blame on 
the wheat pool. I feel that these organi- 
zations might do better to look further 
afield for the source of their troubles. 
Several of the larger millers have stated 
to me on different occasions that they 
have no complaint to make against the 
treatment they are receiving from the 
wheat pool. 

I can state definitely we are always 
willing to consider any proposition the 
millers care to submit which they think 
will solve their present difficulties, but 
we will on no account subsidize them to 
the sacrifice of our farmer members. 

Yours very truly, 
D. L. Smirn, 
Sales Manager. 

P. S.—You are at liberty to publish 
this letter in The Northwestern Miller 
if you consider it expedient. 

* 


Eprrorrat Nore.—It is a pleasure to 
have Mr. Smith’s letter for publication. 
Anything he may wish to say regarding 
the Canadian wheat pool is welcome to 
the columns of this paper, even though, 
as in this case, it is not exactly to the 
point. The article to which his letter 
refers asserted that the pool is selling 
Canadian wheat to millers in Great Brit- 
ain and on the continent of Europe at 
lower prices than it exacts from mills at 
home in Canada. In other words, the 
pool is dumping abroad in order to get 
rid of surplus wheat for which it cannot 
find a market at Winnipeg prices. The 
result of this selling policy is damaging 
to the flour milling industry in Canada. 
This is not “propaganda”; it is the truth, 
and can be verified. If Mr. Smith could 
make a definite statement in reply to 
this assertion it would be admirably to 
the point and would receive prompt pub- 
lication. 

In the meantime we may add that 
there is not the slightest doubt as to the 
unanimity of Canadian millers in believ- 
ing that this is the major reason for the 
state of depression into which their in- 
dustry has fallen. However they may 
differ about the pool in other respects,— 
and they do differ,—they are at one on 
this, and there can be no question as to 
the correctness of the information upon 
which their conclusion is based. In 
writing upon this subject The North- 
western Miller has only one motive and 
this is by reasonable discussion to con- 
vince the pool that its present selling 
policy is a bad one and, if possible, to 
bring about an adjustment that will re- 
move at once and for all time a serious 
and quite legitimate grievance of another 
industry against its business practices. 
If left to grow, this grievance will some 
day confront the pool with a rock upon 
which its whole enterprise will very cer: 
tainly be wrecked. 








is unusually high. The acreage remain- 
ing to be harvested is 630,000. 

Spring seeding is well advanced in 
Ontario, and in some of the earlier parts 
is about over. Acreages will not show 
much change. 

Siegmund Steeg, flour importer, for- 
merly of Hamburg, Germany, was in To- 
ronto early last week. He left here for 
the United States. 

The movement to form a pool of On- 
tario wheat farmers is still pressing on, 
and the promoters seem to be satisfied 
with results so far. The circumstances 
in this province are different from those 


in the West, and the details require a 
good deal of careful thought. 

Trent Institute, the new school for 
bakers in connection with the Agricul- 
tural College, which is maintained at 
Guelph, Ont., by the provincial govern- 
ment of Ontario, was formally opened 
on May 11. The ceremonies included an 
address by the premier. A fuller ac- 
count of the proceedings will be given 
in next week’s issue. H. E. Trent, who 
was for many years associated with The 
Fleischmann Co. in this province, had 
more than any one else the honor of 
finding the funds. 
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WINNIPEG 


The increased prices for flour, record- 
ed a week ago, apparently have had lit- 
tle effect upon the volume of trade done 
in western Canada. Sales have been 
only of fair proportions, and without 
any particular feature. Mills continue 
to grind steadily, for the most part, but 
none of them are running full capacity. 
Buyers at country points are replenish- 
ing their stocks only as it becomes neces 
sary, and from no quarter are sales of 
any real volume being reported. Export 
business is slow, and what shipments are 
being made from western Canadian mills 
are chiefly to the Orient. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 15, at $8.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.35, and first 
clears at $7.35, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15ec more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

John H. Pank, of the Stuhr-Seidl Co., 
Minneapolis, has been visiting Winnipeg. 

Gerald R. Martin, vice president of 
the Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
was here last week. 

Fred W. Riddell, Calgary, Alta., vice 
president and managing director of the 
Alberta Pacific Elevator Co., Ltd., was 
in Winnipeg last week. His company 
has, he reports, recently established a 
powerful radio station at Red Deer, 
Alta., from which both Edmonton and 
Calgary will broadcast. 

A visitor at Winnipeg last week was 
the Hon. T. H. Bath, former minister 
of agriculture for Western Australia. 
Mr. Bath, who attended the recent in- 
ternational wheat pool conference at 
Kansas City, is in western Canada for 
the purpose of studying, at first hand, 
the operations of the co-operating wheat 
marketing system, as exemplified by the 
western Canadian wheat pools. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Another advance of 10¢ bbl was made 
last week in spring wheat flour, but as 
it came in succession to several similar 
advances it created no interest in the 
market beyond registering its firmness. 
New business is of. very small volume, 
but deliveries are fair on sales made pre- 
vious to the last advance. Buyers are 
still skeptical as to the future strength 
of the market. 

Export business is reported slow. In- 
quiries are limited to small quantities re- 
quired for immediate consumption. 

Quotations, May 13: first patent $8.50 
bbl, patent $8.25, second patent $8, ex- 
port patent $7.80, all jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is un- 
changed, prices being firm and demand 
normal. Quotations, May 13, $5.90@6 
bbl in secondhand jute bags, net cash, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points; small 
lots, 60@70c more. 

NOTES 

R. P. Kember, Montreal, of the ex- 
port department of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., has returned from a trip to 
Central America. 

J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec, sales manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has returned from a trip 
of inspection in the eastern townships. 

Frederic Hudd, Canadian government 
trade commissioner at New York, now 
visiting Canada, called at the office of 
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the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion last week. 

Thomas G. Griggs, sales manager for 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has re- 
turned from a short business visit to 
Halifax, N. S., and other points in the 
maritime provinces. 

Stanley H. Kinch, Georgetown, Bar- 
bados, B. W. I., is in Canada endeavor- 
ing to secure the agency for his market 
of a Canadian flour mill and a Canadian 
manufacturer of rolled oats and oatmeal. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has returned 
from Winnipeg and other western points, 
which he visited during his recent trip 
of inspection. 





CANADIAN COMMISSIONERS 
END FREIGHT RATE STUDY 


MonTreaL, Que.—In 1925 the dominion 
Parliament ordered the railway commis- 
sion to institute an inquiry for the pur- 
nose of equalizing the freight rates in 
e dominion. War-time conditions had 
upset the established tariffs, western in- 
erests were asking that the Crow’s Nest 
l'ass act and agreement rates be extend- 

| to the present and future railway 
iileage, whereas the railways contended 
at such rates were applicable only to 
ileage in existence at the time the act 
as passed. Some eastern interests 
wanted the operation of this act to be 
xtended to the territory east of the 
reat Lakes; in fact, there was such a 
uantity of claims for readjustments of 
rates that the government felt it had no 

ption but to have the entire question re- 
viewed by the railway commission. 

This inquiry has now been concluded, 
after 113 days of actual sittings of the 
hoard. Cases were presented by the rail- 
ways, the provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, etc., 
supplemented by the Duncan report on 
the railway situation in the maritime 
provinces, and other industrial, munici- 
pal and port interests. 

Evidence has been taken at various 
places in Canada; lawyers most versed 
in railway matters were heard either on 
behalf of the railways or of provincial or 
other supplicants for reductions in rates; 
and it is with great relief that the finan- 
cial and business public generally views 
the completion of the inquiry. It had of 
necessity lasted so long that, outside of 
traffic experts and those immediately in- 
terested in the matter, the public had 
begun to ignore newspaper reports of it. 

The city of Quebec has been asking for 
lower rates on grain, claiming that one 
of the reasons for the construction of the 
National Transcontinental (now part of 
the Canadian National Railways) some 
20 years ago, was for the purpose of 
bringing grain from the Canadian West 
by the most direct route. The Montreal 
Board of Trade opposed any radical 
disturbance of the present rate struc- 
ture. British Columbia and the western 
provinces asked mostly for readjust- 
ments of the grain schedules. The rail- 
ways have claimed that they cannot give 
efficient service unless their revenues are 
sufficient. 

One of the commissioners was absent, 
through illness, from many sittings, and 
some of the western counsel objected, at 
the end of the hearings, to his taking any 
part in the judgment of the board, on 
that account. The signed document which 
they deposited with the board, in this 
connection, was accepted by the other 
commissioners without comment. 





FLOOD AREAS FARM CREDIT 
CORPORATION CONSIDERED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Andrew Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, is reported 
to have indorsed the proposal of Arkan- 
sas bankers and business men to form 
in agricultural credit corporation for 
flood areas farm rehabilitation purposes. 
With capitalization at $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000, as outlined by Senator Robin- 
son, ‘of Arkansas, the assurance was 
made that the intermediate credit banks 
would willingly lend any reasonable 
sums the Arkansas credit corporation 
might request to meet the emergency 
now confronting their state. 
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AMES ARMSTRONG RICHARDSON, president of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., well-known grain merchant and financier, was recently appointed 


a director of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


In 1923 he was elected presi- 








A Historical Note Concerning Early Mills 
on the Vermillion River 


CONTRIBUTOR to the quarterly 
A magazine of the Minnesota His- 

torical Society sets forth some in- 
teresting findings concerning the early 
mills that were operated on the Vermil- 
lion River, at Hastings, Minn., later the 
scene of such outstanding milling careers 
as those of Stephen Gardner, Charles 
Espenschied and Seymour Carter. The 
same issue of “Minnesota History,” the 
quarterly magazine referred to, reviews 
the series of articles by Mr. Espenschied, 
entitled “Some Random Recollections,” 
published in The Northwestern Miller of 
April 7 and 13, 1926, just a few months 
before his death. These articles, togeth- 
er with a supplementary paper by Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, former editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, related the history 
of the Vermillion mills from about 1875, 
when Mr. Espenschied took charge of 
them, until they became part of the mod- 
ern plant of the King Midas Mill Co. 
The historical note, which appears to 
deal with the earliest mills on the Ver- 
million, follows: 

“The past 70 years have witnessed as 
great a change in the processes of flour 
milling in Minnesota as in the aspect of 
the countryside. In 1857 one of the best- 
known flour mills of the territory was lo- 
cated on the site of the great modern 
plant of the King Midas Mill in Hast- 
ings. A pencil drawing of the falls of the 
Vermillion River made by Augustus O. 
Moore in 1863 shows a small wooden mill 
at the head of a low dam. The water 
issuing from the dam falls immediately 
over strata of rock worn down evidently 
from a striated cliff on the right. The 
delicate tracery of the bushes and trees, 
both on the low left bank and among the 





crevices in the cliff, catch the eye as evi- 
dence, not merely of the artist’s skill, 
but also of the beauty of this rural 
scene. 

“And the mill itself was known by the 
colorful name of the stream. Two Ver- 
million mills are mentioned—the upper 
and the lower—in the quaint books of 
the concern in the manuscript division of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. The 
earlier of these two volumes is entitled 
‘Memorandum Book with the Hands,’ 
The opening entry reads: ‘Vermillion 
Mills Dec 12th 1857 Owen McKune has 
to day hauled 6 cords wood.’ This is a 
typical entry. In fact, it becomes ob- 
vious from reading the little book that 
not all the ‘hands’ could be kept busy all 
the time with grinding and hauling the 
wheat, corn, rye, and other cereals that 
the neighboring farmers brought in. And 
so Owen McKune hauled wood, Pierre 
Le Beuf worked ‘about the house,’ Pat 
King killed hogs, Goody Myers helped in 
‘assorting the potatoes, Adolph Mathew 
grubbed in the garden, and at one time 
they all united in ‘metamorphosing the 
young pigs.’ 

“What they earned at this varied kind 
of employment is revealed in the other 
volume, which is entitled, ‘Day-Book, 
Vermillion Mills Oct 13th 1859” The en- 
try for Oct. 31 reads in part: ‘Adolph 
Mathews Cr By one months labor at 
Lower Mill during the month of October 
at 25 pr mon 25.00... Duncan Cadwell 
received $35 for ‘one months labor at 
Upper Mill as miller’; and Emma Faist, 
the cook—evidently for the ‘hands’—re- 
ceived the munificent salary of $5 per 
month. But profits were in accordance 
with this low wage scale. The following 





641 


is evidently the record of receipts from 
grinding for one month: . 


VERMILLION MILL 
By grist recpts as fis 


WEES ccccccocs : 42.3 bu 40.80 
GOP cccses cision 42.00 14.70 
Pn ewenes 4 4.8 2.20 
Care TAP .cccvccces 3.0 90 
Comm @ OOtS...cccees 7.8 2.34 
Penny Grass ; 1.3 52 
ee eee 2.3 69 
Buck Wheat 2.6 1.10 
Pigion Grass ..... 2 60 
i 6066665 6s 6 0.5 20 

64.05 


“Of course there were other receipts 
than those from grinding, and many of 
these are given day by day in this vol- 
ume. One also learns from these entries 
that the fame of the Vermillion Mills 
spread abroad in Minnesota, for on Dec. 
19, 1857, ‘Owen & Pierre (were) Sent to 
St. Paul with two loads Flour. 36 Scks.’ 
From this hazardous trip through the 
wilderness ‘Both returned all right, as 
the very next entry records. Later flour 
was sent to far-away St. Cloud. The 
day came when these mills shipped flour 
to England.” 





Canada—Milling in March 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in March, 1927, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





West Total 
0 3 3,488,410 6,643,416 
COED seccvcveces 455,746 23 
Ean 37,898 
Buckwheat .... 6,883 
Ce osedeseece 139,684 
Mixed grain 1,310,334 





Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in March, 
1927: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Tot 
Manitoba 1 patent. 110,191 192,384 302 
Manitoba 2 patent. 134,147 226,420 360, 

11 
1 











Ont. wint. straight 13 eave 113,713 
de GE hb asctecs 3 580,861 


4, 
3, 
3,725 267,136 


685,940 1,357,716 


Totals, flour 671,776 
Feed, tons West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 6,927 





PPR rer ee 9,888 
Shorts and middlings. 14,261 
All other offal....... 2,019 2,318 


Other cereals, 





Ibs— East 
| 671,670 §9 1,3 
Rolled oats ..... 1,684,360 5,581,253 7,265,613 
Barley, pot and 

ORES 6568425 109,767 141,592 251,359 
Corn flour and 

MAGGS io wiwvcecs Ff) ee 2,081,338 
Buckwheat flour. 110,128  ...... 110,128 


Total products in months of November, 
December, 1926, January and February, 1927 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 





bbls— Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 567 455 364 
Manitoba 2 patent. 465 397 366 
Ont. wint. straight. 100 83 80 
BE DINOS icc ca vis 845 684 581 
Totals, flour ....1,977 1,619 1,391 1,137 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 11 10 10 9 
 “Gatetvanecac’ 29 24 232 18 
Shorts and middl'gs 36 35 30 25 
All other offal..... 7 5 1 4 
Other cereals, Ibs 
| eee 1,240 1,057 1,320 1,121 
Rolled oats ...... 13,787 10,272 7,569 6,590 
Barley, pot and 
pearl . ar ae-ee 542 311 252 316 
Rye flour and meal 84 ie ca8 Sa 
C’n flour and meal 2,250 463 910 2,125 
Buckwheat flour... 439 430 188 168 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 


months from April 1, 1926, to March 81, 
1927, in barrels: 





April 1,415,738 
May 5 
June 1,6 
July 1 ‘ 
eda 0'>-k-4:0 6% 1,044,102 
September 1,634,098 
October ..... 2,230,998 
November 2,089,499 
December nals 1,714,792 
A ee 1,496,126 
February 1,231,380 
SITE 8 -6-4.6:4.5 0:0 6:4 %-0 4 640% 1,454,592 
MD, Sarah an aces a eee Terere: tte 


Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
9 2 ,108 





Pc errr 1,044 1,02 1,426 aon 
September ... 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ..... 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November ... 2,089 2,126 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,715 1,737 1,440 1,822 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February .... 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,811 
eae 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
CS Serre re 1,416 1,244 1,450 
ME 600 s20 ce a0 1,491 1,015 1,881 
SE 686 oc 60% sees 1,647 1,239 1,413 
We estan ceases ree 1,228 1,340 1,354 
i. eee *12,896 19,054 18,215 20,384 


*Eight months. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour prices were higher last week, 
and buyers were less interested in mak- 
ing fresh purchases. Sales were fewer 
in number and smaller in volume than 
during the preceding week, and were on 
a hand-tq-mouth basis. Mill representa- 
tives generally are of the opinion that 
buying will continue this way until new 
crop offerings are available. 

Spring Wheat Flour. — Occasional 
bookings of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls were made 
last week, but most sales were in one- 
or two-car lots for prompt shipment. 
The action of the wheat market retard- 
ed interest, and caused some buyers to 
hold off. Shipping directions are very 
good. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Sales last week 
consisted mainly of one- or two-car lots. 
Some buyers felt that the market ad- 
vance was too rapid, and the downward 
fluctuations last week caused some to 
pass up all offerings. Directions on 
southwestern flours are only fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Current buying 
of soft winters remains practically un- 
changed. Scattered orders of one and 
two cars are being made, but cracker 
bakers seem to have enough booked to 
carry them along, and pie bakers are 
only buying as needed. Another factor 
is that mills have advanced prices, and 
are holding them well in line. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in 98’s and 
clears in jute, May 14: spring top pat- 
ent $7.10@7.65 bbl, standard patent 
$6.75@7.30, first clear $6@6.40, second 
clear $4.50@5; hard winter short patent 
$6.95@7.30, 95 per cent patent $6.60@7, 
straight $6.45@6.75, first clear $5.40@ 
5.90; soft winter short patent $6.60@ 
6.85, standard patent $6.25@6.50, straight 
$6.10@6.35, first clear $5.50@5.80. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas remains 
exceedingly quiet. Old contracts, how- 
ever, are being cleaned up, and direc- 
tions are good. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, May 14, at 4%2@4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 444@4%,c; No. 3 
semolina, 4@4%4,c; durum patent, 4@ 
4%4,c; special grade, 4@4%ce. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output 
bbls 


Pct. of 
activity 


Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
ELEVATOR CONTRACTS 

The John S. Metcalf Co., grain eleva- 
tor engineer, Chicago, has received a 
contract for building an extension to the 
shipping gallery system of the public 
elevator at Houston, Texas, together 
with the installation of additional ship- 
ping belts in the elevator and existing 
gallery system. Work on these will be 
completed in July. 

This company has also been retained 
as consulting engineer for the erection 
of the elevator to be built at Sarnia, 
Ont. It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus, and is to be completed prior to 
close of navigation in the fall. 

NOTES 

Harry F. Hunter, Milwaukee man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., spent May 
12 in Chicago. 

D. Kern, of the Sheffield Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago, visiting the 
trade, May 12-13. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, is on 
a motor trip to Berlin, Md., where he 
will visit relatives. 

C. B. Spaulding, president of the New 
Century Co., spent a few days at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., last week, and also 


witnessed the Derby at Louisville on 
May 14. 

M. W. Smith, president of the Fraser- 
Smith Co., Minneapolis, spent May 11 in 
Chicago, leaving later for Iowa. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., and wife, left on May 12 
with thousands of other Chicagoans for 
Louisville, to witness the Derby. 

A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local head- 
quarters of this company last week. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, visited Chicago May 12. He was 
returning home from a several months’ 
European trip. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, Chicago, was 
in Kansas City last week in connection 
with the building of a feed plant for 
the Southard Feed & Milling Co. 


R. M. Crommelin, assistant manager 
of the Collis Flour Mills, Pendleton, 
Oregon, passed through Chicago recent- 
ly, en route to Holland, where he will 
spend a few months visiting relatives. 


F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., spent 
a few days visiting the trade here last 
week. He also attended the Chicago 
Flour Club meeting the evening of May 
12. 


The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, has obtained a license from 
the Illinois commerce commission to op- 
erate Central Elevator “A,” Chicago. 
A. R. Taylor is manager of this con- 
cern’s local office. 


Siegmund Steeg, in recent years a 
flour agent at Hamburg, Germany, ar- 
rived in Chicago May 12. He expects 
to spend some time here visiting trade 
connections. Some years ago Mr. Steeg 
was in the flour business at Chicago, and 
enjoyed greeting many old friends at 
the Chicago Flour Club meeting on May 
12. 


MILWAUKEE 


Despite the fact that asking limits on 
spring patent were marked up 15@20c 
more, due to the continued advance in 
wheat, a moderate business was booked 
by mills. Jobbers also reported im- 
proved demand last week. The impres- 
sion grows stronger that a large number 
of customers are being forced into the 
market. While there is no particularly 
strong conviction that present levels are 
justified, most buyers recognize that con- 
ditions favor a firm market until new 
flour makes its appearance. The expec- 
tancy is for more active trading in the 
coming 30 to 60 days than at any pre- 
vious time since the beginning of the 
year. Quotations, May 14: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $7.40 
@7.75 bbl, straight $7.10@7.45, first 
clear $6.20@6.40, and second clear $4.75 
@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While inquiry is reported fairly active 
by representatives of southwestern mills, 
it is infrequent that much business re- 
sults. There is very little demand for 
Kansas patent for shipment past 30 
days, most buyers anticipating the level 
of the new crop in its customary posi- 
tion substantially below old crop limits 
at this season. Shipping directions are 
reported to be improving, but mills still 
have a considerable lot of bookings which 
are delinquent on specifications. Every 
effort is being made to get customers to 
take out flour, and the inclination on the 
part of buyers is less unfavorable, in 
view of the fact that much of the flour 
on mill books was bought at considerably 
less than current prices. Quotations, 
May 14: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.20@7.30 bbl, straight $7@7.05, 
and first clear $5.80@6.15, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, 

NOTES 

James A. White, manager of the 
Plankinton Packing Co., has been elected 
to membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Gotfried Hasler, a pioneer grain mer- 
chant and flour and feed jobber, Pewau- 
kee, Wis., died in Milwaukee, May 12, 
at the age of 73. 

The second annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Association has been 
set for July 12-13. The sessions will 
be held in the Plankinton Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

A Wisconsin charter has been granted 
the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
which maintains a Wisconsin branch at 
Green Bay, with R. A. Martin as man- 
ager. The amount of capital allotted 
to the Wisconsin interest is given as 
$3,000. L. E. Meyer. 








Extensive Improvements for Weyauwega’s 
Exclusive Rye Mill 


HE Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 

miller of rye flour and rye meal, re- 

cently completely overhauled its 
plant, putting in a new flow under the 
direction of the Fraser Co., Milwaukee. 
The changes and improvements increased 
the daily capacity from 450 to 600 bbls 
rye flour and meal. The mill has two 
units, one for grinding rye flour and the 
other for rye meal. These improvements 
have given the Weyauwega company a 
most complete and exclusive rye mill. 

The mill is located at Weyauwega, on 
the Waupaca River, which is fed from 
the celebrated Chain o’Lakes, and is op- 
erated by water power, insuring the own- 
ers a uniform flow of power at a mini- 
mum cost. In connection with the mill 
is an elevator with a capacity of 30,000 
bus, and the company is planning to 
erect additional storage this year prac- 
tically doubling its storage capacity. 
This will permit the carrying of ample 
supplies of the best Wisconsin rye grain, 
the mill being located in the heart of the 
rye producing sections of that state. 

D. E. Reese, for many years a paper 
manufacturer of Appleton, Wis., is pres- 
ident of the Weyauwega Milling Co., and 
is the father-in-law of George W. Moody, 
who is vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Moody is located at Weyau- 
wega, and has full charge of the com- 
pany’s affairs. He is also president of 
the First National Bank of Weyauwega. 


N. A. Alesch is secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Moody first became connect- 
ed with this milling company in 1914, 
when he and Mr. Reese purchased the 
mill, as well as the electric light plant 
there, from the Weed & Gumaer Mfg. 
Co. At that time the mill had a daily 
capacity of 75 bbls, but under Mr. 
Moody’s management it was enlarged 
several times. About a year ago Messrs. 
Reese & Moody disposed of the Weyau- 
wega Electric Light Co. 

Before making the recent improve- 
ments, the owners engaged the services 
of Carl Haertel, who is serving as su- 
perintendent of production. He has had 
a lifelong experience in rye milling, hav- 
ing held responsible positions with the 
Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids 
and Stevens Point, Wis., for many years, 
and until this concern’s owners retired 
from the milling business to give all 
their time to their interests in the paper 
industry. 

The Weyauwega Milling Co. has an es- 
tablished trade, not only in domestic 
but in export markets. Sales connec- 
tions are maintained as follows: Chicago, 
Charles H. Meyer; New York City, Sam- 
uel Knighton & Sons; Boston, Calvin 
Hosmer, Stolte Co; Baltimore, R. E. De 
Treville; Philadelphia, Raymond V. 
Price; Pittsburgh, Peek Bros; Cleveland, 
A. M. Tousley; Detroit, A. Stewart & 
Sons Flour Co. 
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C. C. ANTHON IS NAMED TO 
FLOUR CLUBS’ COMMITTEE 


Cuicaco, Innr.—C. C. Anthon, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Flour Club, was 
elected to represent the local organiza- 
tion on the executive committee of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, at a 
meeting held the evening of May 12 at 
the Electric Club. He succeeds Fred 
Larsen, past president, who has served 
on the executive committee for the past 
two years. Three official delegates, who 
will represent the local club at the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs convention 
to be held at St. Louis, June 6-7, were 
elected and consist of V. J. Petersen, 
of Petersen Bros. & Co., John W. Eck- 
hart, of John W. Eckhart & Co., and 
Walter F. Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour 
Co. Harry Korzeniewski, of J. Kor- 
zeniewski & Co., was elected as alternate. 

A. very interesting discussion took 
place at the club’s recent meeting on 
long-time contracts and the carrying 
charge. The members were practically 
unanimous against selling flour for ex- 
tended shipment, but there was some dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the carrying 
charge. It was finally decided that the 
official delegation from the Chicago 
Flour Club to the St. Louis convention 
go uninstructed, and that it should use 
its best judgment in taking a stand on 
these subjects at that meeting. There 
also was much sentiment in favor of the 
Chicago Flour Club inviting the Nation- 
al Federated Flour Clubs to hold its an- 
nual convention in Chicago next year. 

It was decided to hold the second an- 
nual golf tournament and outing at the 
Aurora Country Club, Aurora, IIl., on 
July 21. A special golf committee, con- 
sisting of Grant C. DeGroat, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. C. B. 
Spaulding, of the New Century Co., and 
A. S. Purves, of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, was appointed to make all arrange- 
ments for the golf tournament, and the 
entertainment committee, consisting of 
Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & Co., 
J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent, and L. A. 
Marks, of the Konrad-Schreier Co., will 
make all other arrangements for the out- 
ing. The first tournament and outing 
was held last year, and the interest dis- 
played indicates that there will be an 
unusual attendance this year. The silver 
cup donated by The Northwestern Mill- 
er will again be played for, and Walter 
S. Johnson, possessor of the cup, will 
defend his championship. 

Three applications for active member- 
ship and one for associate membership 
were received and unanimously accepted. 
These were: active, W. E. Albright, 
manager of the Chicago office of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co. and the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., National Miller and C. 
T. McCarthy, broker; associate, Wolf 
Flour Cartage Co. The Chicago Flour 
Club has been taking in new members 
at practically every meeting, and now 
has the largest enrollment in its history. 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and 
Siegmund Steeg, flour agent, recently of 
Hamburg, Germany, spoke briefly. 

Those present: C. C. Anthon, G. C. 
DeGroat, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co; L. 
R. Merrill, Washburn Crosby Co; E. E. 
Murphy, Modern Miller; H. E. Burgess, 
Gold Medal Flour Co; Ernest G. Dahl; 
W. F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; M. E. 
Gifford, Chase Bag Co; Fred Larsen, 
John A. Armbruster, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co; John Reget, Jr; John W. 
Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co; Frank 
E. Lange, Lange Flour Co; Frank C. 
Sickinger, flour inspector; Frank Her- 
bert, W. S. Johnson & Co; Phelps 
Cowan, William Cowan & Co; J. H. 
Welcome, National Miller; R. R. Bour- 
land, Wolf Flour Cartage Co; W. T. 
Demmer, Anchor Mills; C. A. Bunnell, 
R. C. Walker, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
E. F. Weaver, Quaker Oats Co; Nelson 
K. Reese; Fred W. Seyfarth; T. J. Foy, 
Southwestern Miller; B. N. Lathrop; F. 
M. Rosekrans, Bertley Co; S. O. Wer- 
ner, The Northwestern Miller; R. Kor- 
zeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & Co; J. S. 
Stone, Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co; L. J. Weitzman, Weitzman 
Milling Co; F. C. Meyer, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis; Siegmund 
Steeg, recently of Hamburg, Germany. 
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MILLING CONDITIONS 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Hungarian and Austrian Companies Com- 
plain of Trade Handicaps—Suitable 
Export Markets Are Sought 


Buparest, Huncary, April 29.—The 
prohibitive custom policy of Austria and 
of Czechoslovakia, which handicaps flour 
imports, has resulted in changing Hun- 
gary into an exporter of raw grain in- 
stead of flour. While from 1925 to 1926 
flour exports of Hungary decreased 
from 2,102,538 quintals of 220 lbs to 
1,563,918, wheat exports increased from 
2,179,400 to 4,036,382, and rye exports 
from 1,238,749 to 2,200,999. 

This has proved disastrous to Hun- 
garian mills, as shown in some meas- 
ure by the following figures. Exports 
in January compared with January, 
1926, were as follows, in quintals of 
220 Ibs: 


1927 1926 

WEEE es ssinscus sesecesess 216,847 198,084 
es Cee 147,096 54,487 
WOME 3 oa5c<dcunsaoueaaen 53,341 86,972 
This means only a reversal in the 
Hungarian trade balance, the home 


grown grain, instead of being ground 
in the home mills, having been exported 
into foreign countries. This, however, 
involves the loss of a considerable quan- 
tity of bran, and is a disadvantage to 
Hungary which is thus deprived of this 
important cattle food. 

It is indicative of the plight of milling 
throughout central Europe that, while 
the prohibitive custom policy of Austria 
is no doubt a heavy blow for the Danu- 
bian flour exporting countries (Hun- 
gary, Jugoslavia and Roumania), Aus- 
trian millers still continue to complain 
of the lack of protection afforded them 
by the actual flour import duty. 

In 1926, Austria imported 1,489,000 
quintals flour, compared with 1,048,000 
in 1925. As Austria is an importer 
chiefly of top grade flours, the increase 
of imports in the past year corresponds 
with a lessened production of the Aus- 
trian mills, many of them having been 
obliged to cease working. Furthermore, 
the curtailment of production resulted 
in the scarcity of low grade flours and 
brans. In reality the custom protection 
afforded to Austrian mills is strong and 
the said complaints are not justified. 

While the entry duty for wheat is 
based upon a sliding scale according to 
which it amounts actually to 5c, the 
flour duty is always 29c higher than the 
wheat duty. If even such a striking dis- 
crepancy between the wheat duty and 
the flour duty is considered by Austrian 
mills insufficient, their position must be 
characterized as extremely bad. 

In Jugoslavia the situation of mills is 
not much better. That country has 12,- 
000,000 inhabitants and about 800 mills, 
the capacity of which is sufficient not 
only to cover the consumptive require- 
ments of Jugoslavia, but also to pro- 
duce an export surplus of 3,000,000 quin- 
tals flour. The mills of the Voivodina and 
of Croatia-Slavonia are at a loss how to 
sell their production in the country, and 
although they cannot utilize more than 
20 per cent of their capacity, even this 
modest production cannot be absorbed 
at home, because, owing to the impover- 
ishment of the population, flour con- 
sumption is continually decreasing. 

Under such circumstances, Jugoslav- 
ian exporting mills are seeking an outlet 
for their surpluses via Saloniki to Greek 
and other oriental markets. As_ the 
milling industry of Greece is slow to de- 
velop, Jugoslavian mills have a good 
opening in the Greek markets, provided 


the high railway freights can be reduced. 
The confederation of Jugoslavian mill- 
ers recently initiated a movement tend- 
ing to obtain from their government an 
adequate reduction of freights. 

Beno Scuwanrz. 





HUNGARIAN RYE SITUATION 

Buparest, Hunoary, April 29.—The 
rye market is strong, in sympathy with 
all foreign markets where rye is playing 
a part. 

According to official statistics, rye 
supplies in German farmers’ hands 
amounted on April 15 to 500,000 tons 
only, scarcely sufficient to cover the con- 
sumptive requirements for the next four 
weeks. Similar conditions prevail also 
in Czechoslovakia and in Hungary, and 
for these reasons the price of rye is 
steadily rising on the Budapest and 
Vienna Produce exchanges. 

In all European rye consuming coun- 
tries the last crop was deficient to poor, 
and this is the reason why the demand 
is so brisk for Hungarian rye, the more 
so as its quality is good and the price 
relatively cheap, compared with Ameri- 
can rye. Besides, the flour ground from 
American rye is said to be dark and, 
therefore, Hungarian rye is preferred in 
Austria as well as in Poland. 





REPORT MADE BY LIVERPOOL 
CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Liverroot, Ena., April 29.—The annual 
general meeting of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association was held last week, 
when the seventy-fourth annual report 
was presented. The membership of the 
association is 291, and comprises 150 
firms and companies. This is a slight in- 
crease over the previous year. The cred- 
it balance of the association for the year 
was £1,233; this, with that brought for- 
ward from last year, makes a total of 
£7,366. 

The directors recommended that £2,000 
should be applied to the reserve fund, 
and that a dividend of 4 per cent should 
be paid to shareholders. The capital of 
the association is £56,250, and the re- 
serve fund stands at £124,584. 





GRAIN IMPORT DUTY BEING 
CONTEMPLATED BY POLAND 


Warsaw, Poranp, April 22.—It is re- 
ported that the Polish government is 
seriously contemplating a grain import 
duty. At present the importation of 
grain into Poland is prohibited, but this 
decree will cease to be effective after 
May 31. The report that a duty is being 
considered therefore leads to the im- 
pression that after May 31 the importa- 
tion of wheat will again be permitted. 





PRICE CUTTING IN BELFAST 

Betrast, Ireranp, April 25.—Prices 
out of all proportions to the offers re- 
ceived from the mills are being accepted 
by holders of flour. This makes it diffi- 
cult for those who have no stocks on 
which to draw to do business for future 
shipment, as buyers will not think of 
paying the mill’s price when they can get 
the flour at Is less. It is still freely re- 
ported that some of this flour is con- 
signed, and that the competition is by 
the millers themselves and not by the 
importers. 





VISITORS IN LONDON 
A visitor at the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller last week was M. 
Dizengoff, Jaffa, Palestine, who is spend- 
ing a few weeks in London visiting his 
various connections, as he does an im- 


portant business in Palestine and Syria as 
a general import and export agent, han- 
dling flour, colonial produce, etc. One of 
the firms he represents is the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. He is 
also interested in insurance and shipping, 
and is mayor of Jaffa, which is a very 
busy port and the chief business center 
of Syria and Palestine. 

Georg Petersen, Oslo, Norway, spent a 
few days in London last week, chiefly in 
connection with his grain business. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 
IS ISSUED BY SPILLERS 


Lonnon, Enec., April 29.—The report 
of the Spillers Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., London, for the year end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1927, shows a credit of 
£80,741, which permits of full payment 
of the dividend on the preference shares, 
amounting to £54,865. 

In 1925-26 there was a loss of £429,- 
292 and a total deficiency of £548,687, 
after putting aside £200,000 for the 
company’s Canadian enterprises. It was 
a serious setback after many years of 
very successful trading, but at no time 
was the capital of the company or its 
reserves endangered. 

During the past year the company 
has been reorganized, and the auditors 
announce that they are completely sat- 
isfied that the share capital and existing 
reserves are fully represented by tan- 
gible assets, valued on a conservative 
commercial basis. 








HUNGARIAN AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION IS IMPROVED 


Buparest, Hunoary, April 29.—The 
agricultural situation is satisfactory. 
Growing crops passed through the win- 
ter in good condition, germination is 
normal, and the development of the 
plants seasonable. Spring work in the 
fields was finished in due time. 

Scattered complaints concerning the 
rye crops are of no importance. Old 
crop supplies in farmers’ hands are 
scanty, and arrivals and offers very re- 
stricted; on the other hand, demand is 
poor, owing to the bad flour trade, both 
export and home business being cur- 
tailed. 

However, owing to the favorable out- 
look for the new crop, option wheat 
for delivery in October is quoted at 
prices which enable Hungarian farmers 
to offer their new crop wheat in Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia under quota- 
tions at which over-sea wheats are avail- 
able on the basis of the Chicago option 
market figures. 

Since 1921 the agricultural production 
of Hungary has slowly but steadily de- 
veloped, as is shown by the increase of 
the areas, as follows, in acres (000’s 
omitted) : 


1921 1926 
Lo... Ses eer ee ee 1,800 2,600 
BE 6:5 0 5 AAS oe EWES ER OD 840 1,200 
| | | MEET ELE TOCTLEL CITES TE 765 900 
DE Sicceeep aden eeavasaeees 1,350 1,800 


This development of production is 
partly due to government measures, 
such as the use of up-to-date agricul- 
tural equipment and the best seed, the 
building of dikes against inundations in 
the valley of the Theiss River, the drain- 
age of territories which have been under 
water, the granting of agricultural loans, 
etc. 

With regard to the extent of the area 
under grain and the yield per acre, the 
pre-war level has now been reached, and 
the disastrous consequences of the war, 
revolution and Bolshevism have been 
overcome. 





DUTCH MILLING INDUSTRY 
FACES GREAT HANDICAPS 


AmsterpAM, Hotianp, April 22.—The 
N. V. Meelfabrieken der Nederlandsche 
Bakkerij, one of the largest mills in 
Holland, has just issued its annual re- 
port for 1926. 

Owing to the unfavorable conditions 
of the Netherlands milling industry in 
general, business has been less favorable 
than in previous years. The imposition 
of high duties on flour has made it im- 
possible to export to neighboring coun- 
tries, so that sales have been confined to 
the home markets. This has caused se- 
vere competition between the mills, and 
during the early part of the year, flour 
had to be sold under cost. This led to 
the curtailment of production, but did 
not help prices, owing to the competition 
of imported flours, the large supplies of 
which depressed the market, especially 
during the summer. 

Notwithstanding the keen competi- 
tion from all sides, the milling company 
succeeded in increasing its business in 
1926, but the net profits, after deduc- 
tions for depreciation of about $99,200, 
amounted to only $47,216, compared with 
$115,674 in 1925. A dividend of 3 per 
cent will be proposed at the general 
meeting of the shareholders, compared 
with 6 per cent for 1925. 

In spite of the present difficulties 
which trading presents, the directors of 
the company are not dismayed, being of 
the opinion that the keen competition 
now prevailing is only temporary. Ac- 
cording to their views, the overproduc- 
tion will disappear automatically. 





GRAIN EXPORTS FROM HUNGARY 

Buparest, Huncary, April 29.—In the 
past year the grain exports of Hun- 
gary were considerable, compared with 
the crop yields of this small country, as 
is shown in the following tabular state- 
ment, in quintals of 220 lbs: 


To— Wheat Rye 
AUBEEIR vec cccccscccess 1,828,773 1,120,751 
Czechoslovakia ........ 1,137,819 547,698 
Germany ..cccccccsers 158,653 285,215 
SEMEN ch. 60-08 v0 c0ces vues 793,413 107,754 
POIGMG ccscvecccesvnss 79,726 80,377 


Smaller quantities were exported to 
Switzerland, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land. 





W. C. DUNCAN VISITS CONTINENT 

Lonvon, Ene., April 29.—W. C. Dun- 
can, New York manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
who has been spending several weeks in 
London in the interests of his firm, is 
now on a continental tour. He left Lon- 
don last week en route for Copenhagen, 
and will proceed from there to Finland, 
working his way back through Sweden, 
Norway and Germany, visiting the con- 
nections of his firm in the various mar- 
kets. 





DEATH OF IRISH BAKER 
Betrast, Ireranp, April 25.—The 
death recently occurred of James Irwin, 
of Armagh, Ulster, who for half a cen- 
tury had been a prominent baker, con- 
trolling a considerable portion of the 
bakery business in the north of Ireland. 





Flour Arrivals 


London, Eng., April 27.—Arrivals of flour 
in London by weeks, in sacks of 280 Ibs, 
showing countries of origin: 

-—— Week ending—— 

From— Apr. 22 Apr. 15 Apr. 21 


United States— 1927 1927 1926 


AtIBMUIG cecceccees 8,648 3,500 1,500 
POCIRG .cccacccoses owe aes eee 
Canada—Atlantic .... 13,025 888 5,825 
PEED Ss cewceenene sas aus 750 
Australia ..cccccecces 10,397 4,400 138 
pS PPP ere 11,327 3,356 19,243 
| RET UETEE Ce 7 576 1,770 
COGSEWISS .cccvecsess 1,080 1,680 1,248 
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NEW YORK 

There was no striking change in mar- 
ket conditions last week. General sen- 
timent was a little more optimistic, since 
on the higher markets the trade hopes 
to dispose of its earlier bookings satis- 
factorily, and there was less hesitancy 
over giving shipping directions. 

Brokers do not expect sales for deliv- 
ery on the new crop to be as large as 
last year. Mills, however, will not com- 
plain about this, since they have learned, 
to their sorrow, what chaos can result 
from advance sales in too great volume. 
The general trend of buying for the past 
few weeks has been limited and rather 
spasmodic, and only where the price was 
attractive to buyers. 

On the whole, prices during the week 
were firm. The range was narrow, both 
on springs and Kansas, covering only 
about 25c. In spite of the large num- 
ber of millers in town, no specially low 
prices were reported, and resales at un- 
usual concessions were not frequent. 

Export.——Exporters reported a better 
feeling among foreign buyers, and sales 
showed a slight but steady improve- 
ment. 

Flour Prices——Quotations, May 14, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.20@7.65, clears 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patents 
$7.25@7.65, straights $7@7.35; soft win- 
ter straights, Pennsylvanias $6@6.30, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.50@6.85. 

NOTES 

M. E. Price, Philadelphia flour jobber, 
was in New York prior to sailing May 12 
on the Muenchen. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 959, the previous week 
1,043, and the same week a year ago 837. 

Samuel Eckstein, who has been in the 
flour jobbing business for many years, 
on May 2 took over the business of his 
brother, Harry, who has retired. 

T. A. Dobry, assistant general man- 
ager of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., visited Samuel Knighton & 
Son, May 11, on a business trip to the 
South. 

Harvey Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and H. W. 
Brown, Buffalo, in charge of the bakery 
service department in the East, visited 
the local office of the mill last week. 

J. N. Claybrook, New York represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., won first prize in the sales- 
men’s contest in April, having sold the 
largest quantity of flour. 

A luncheon was held May 7 in the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, under 
the auspices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., at which about 125 of its eastern 
representatives were present. 

Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York, May 10-13, visiting 
S. R. Strisik, who handles the mill's ac- 
count in the metropolitan district. 

Francisco Caro, one of the largest bak- 
ers in Santo Domingo City, visited his 
friends in the New York trade last week 
while in New York for about 10 days, 
prior to sailing for Europe on May 20. 

R. M. Crommelin, assistant manager 
for the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, 
Oregon, spent a few days last week with 
A. S. Leo before sailing for Amsterdam 
to spend about a month visiting rela- 
tives. 

The American Flour Co., Boston, in- 
corporation of which recently was an- 
nounced, is in no way connected with 
the American Flour Corporation, New 
York City, which is a New York state 
corporation. 

At the regular meeting of the New 
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York Flour Club, on May 10, Samuel 
Knighton, George Flach, E. F. Siney and 
W. Quackenbush were appointed dele- 
gates to the National Federated Flour 
Clubs convention in St. Louis, June 6-7. 

The Levenson Co. moved into its new 
warehouse on Badger Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., on May 6. This is one of the larg- 
est flour warehouses in the metropolitan 
district, having facilities for unloading 
five cars at one time. 

Millers introduced on the floor last 
week included E. L. Stancliff, general 
manager of the Plant Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, George S. Milnor, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., and Alexander Stock, 
of F. W. Stock & Sons, millers, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

Henry Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, was married May 10 
to Miss Olive Walker, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Brookline, Mass. He will return 
to his office June 1 after a honeymoon 
trip to Bermuda. Samuel Knighton 
spent several days in Boston while at- 
tending the wedding. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
May 7, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 2,351,272 bus 
and 65,333 bbls. Flour clearances, ex- 
cept to the United Kingdom 21,283 bbls 
and to Hamburg 14,260, were all small 
lots, going to 10 different ports. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent two days in the New York 
market on his return from Europe, May 
10, and visited the office of J. G. Web- 
ster, as did Charles Ritz, eastern man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, who arrived here May 12. 

Bowling team prizes, which were 
awarded May 10, went to the following 
members: the W. B. Orr cup, Richard 
Kaiser; W. B. Pollock prize, Peter H. 
Kenyon; B. H. Wunder prize, Harry G. 
Gere; S. T. Barrows prize, James Mul- 
lins; grain trade trophy, Walter Moore 
and a second prize to Robert F. Straub; 
the Herbert Bodman prize, Henry Dahl; 
the officers’ prize, John Gerard. 

As a probable response to the Illinois 
move for state control, futures trading 
volume in the New York Produce Ex- 
change wheat pit rose to unusual pro- 
portions. On May 9 the gain was 58 per 
cent over the daily average for the pre- 
ceding week, and 90 per cent over the 
daily average for April. On Tuesday 
the increase in volume was 83 per cent 
over the preceding week, and 121 per 
cent over the daily average for April. 

The annual outing of the New York 
Flour Club will be held June 23. Plans 
include a ball game at Ebbet’s Field, be- 
tween Brooklyn and Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed by a shore dinner at Villepigue’s. 
During dinner there will be vocal and 
instrumental selections, and indications 
are that this outing will be a big success. 
The committee consists of John H. White. 
chairman, James Haffenberg and Monroe 
Wellerson. 

BALTIMORE 

Flour was strong and tending upward 
last week. Offerings were more moder- 
ate and less pressing, while sales were 
on the increase, yet still confined prin- 
cipally to near-by soft winter straight 
for oversea. 

Springs and hard winters were more 
irregular in price than usual, for while 
ordinary stock was held comparatively 
high in instances, some of the leaders 
were obtainable relatively low. In the 
case of hard winters it was suggested 
that this difference might be accounted 
for by some mills using cash wheat cost- 


ing the outside range and others that 
costing the inside range, but this would 
not hold good with the Northwest, where 
the cash grain lacks the necessary spread. 
Near-by soft winter straight is getting 
scarce. 

Closing prices, May 14, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.85@8.10, standard patent $7.35@ 
7.60; hard winter short patent $7.70@ 
7.95, straight $7.20@7.45; soft winter 
short patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near- 
by) $5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
7,093 bbls flour destined for export. 

A. E. Watson, of Trueheart & Wat- 
son, flour distributors, left early last 
week for the Northwest. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Baltimore will hold its annual meeting, 
election of officers and dinner at the 
Hotel Rennert on May 18. 

Hayward & Co., brokers and agents in 
flour, feed and grain, started the ball on 
new crop flour May 11 by selling for 
export a round lot of near-by soft winter 
straight, for July-August shipment, at a 
price which at the time was within 15@ 
20c of the market for old crop stock. 
The mill made the sale for luck, and the 
buyer congratulated Hayward & Co. on 
facilitating the purchase. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in cotton, on May 14: spring 
patents, special $8.75@8.90 bbl, standard 
patents $7.75@8.65, first clears $7.50@ 
7.65; hard winter patents, $7.50@7.75; 
soft winter patents $7.30@7.75, straight 
$6.75@7.25, clear $6.50@6.75. 

There is little question but that these 
prices would be liberally shaded if there 
were any opportunity to sell a reason- 
able amount. For all grades of spring 
and hard winter wheat flours there is a 
great deal of pressure to sell. Buyers, 
however, are still holding off and only 
meeting pressing needs. When flour is 
needed there is no difficulty in getting 
what is wanted, and usually at the buy- 
er’s price. 

Stocks are less than the average, but 
this does not seem to worry the flour 
buyer, the jobber or the wholesaler, as 
demand from the consumer is still very 
slow and there is not much prospect of 
any material improvement. 

NOTES 

Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, was in Boston recently. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour, New York, was in Boston 
last week, visiting the local office of the 
company. 


Lovis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


The flour market took a backset last 
week, and local buyers adhered very 
closely to the hand-to-mouth policy of 
purchasing. 

Springs were fairly active, with de- 
mand for hard winter slack. There was 
a fair business in soft winter flour, as 
the result of some of the cracker manu- 
facturers entering the market. 

Flour sellers are at a loss which way 
to turn to land business, as the larger 
consumers appear to be well supplied for 
some months ahead. Jobbers are buying 
cautiously, anticipating a downward 
trend in prices. The family trade lagged 
considerably. Even the efforts of some 
of the grocers to use flour as a “leader” 
at special prices, failed to bring about 
much business. Mill representatives are 
having difficulty in obtaining shipping 
directions. 

Quotations, May 14: spring wheat 
short patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.25, clears $6.25@7; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 

R. G. Fetzer, general manager of the 
Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, Pa., 
sailed May 17 on the Columbus for 
Europe. 

O. H. Church, sales manager for the 
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Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, at- 
tended a sales meeting of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Commander Milling Co., 
on May 7. 

The Buckingham Milling Co., Bellevue, 
Ohio, has been granted an Ohio charter, 
with $10,000 capital, to engage in the 
operating of a flour and feed mill. The 
incorporators include J. Buckingham, 
George E. Wills, H. K. Shumaker, F. W. 
Mitchell, C. R. Callaghan, H. U. Don- 
aldson, J. E. Wise and R. R. Parkhurst. 

The meeting of the southwest associa- 
tion of the Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Pennsylvania was held in Pittsburgh 
last week with 121 grocers and flour 
dealers present. Walter A. Stutzman, 
Kernville, was elected president; H. A. 
Slick, Johnstown, first vice president; R. 
J. Ferguson, Butler, second vice presi- 
dent; J. V. Loughran, of Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. C, C, Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There has been comparatively little 
change in the flour market during the 
past week. Mill limits are firmly main 
tained, but buyers are operating only in 
a small way to tide over the immediate 
necessities. Stocks of flour in second 
hands, while not large, are ample to cov- 
er the needs of buyers forced to com: 
into the market. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packec 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 14: spring 
first patent $7.75@8.25, standard patent 
$7.50@7.75, first clear $7@7.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@7.75, straight 
$7.25@7.50; soft winter straight, $5.90 
@6.40. 

NOTES 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, and 
C. Herbert Bell, Samuel Bell & Sons, 
have returned from Washington, wher« 
they represented the exchange at the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The monthly meeting of the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia was held on May 13. 
Edward Knighton presided. A big at- 
tendance is planned for next month prior 
to the leaving of the delegates to attend 
the annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs at St. Louis on 
June 6-7. 

Robert Mossis, who has long been 
chairman of the grain committee of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, has 
resigned owing to his having retired 
from the grain business. At the meeting 
of the board of directors on May 12, 
Albert L. Hood was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 


n 


James C., 


JACKSON. 





GRAIN FUTURES LITIGATION 
IS WITHDRAWN BY ARMOUR 

Wasuninoton, D. C.—The injunction 
case of the Armour Grain Co. against 
the Grain Futures Administration in the 
supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia has been withdrawn on the mo- 
tion of counsel for the company, the so- 
licitor of the Department of Agriculture 
concurring. 

The company, being in process of 
liquidation and dissolution, had no fur- 
ther interest in its appeal from the pro- 
ceeding of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration, which sought to punish it for al- 
leged violation of the grain futures act. 
On the other hand, the dissolution of the 
company and the precedent circum- 
stances gave the administration all that 
it could have obtained by successful puni- 
tive measures. 

The latter regrets that the issue did 
not come to trial, as it would have tested 
the constitutional authority of that body, 
but of course could not insist on the 
trial of charges that have now become 
immaterial in themselves. Counsel for 
the Armour Grain Co. have, however, 
protected their clients through a stipula- 
tion which in effect would revive the ap- 
peal if the government should resume 
its prosecution. 





GOES WITH FORWARDING FIRM | 
Burrato, N. Y.—William B. Gregory, 
manager of the Dakota Elevator Cor- 
poration for a number of years, is now 
in charge of the Buffalo Forwarding Co., 
receiver and forwarder of grain, work- 
ing in connection with the Seneca and 
Monarch elevators. 
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BUFFALO 


The flour trade showed greater inter- 
est last week, and did more ordering out 
of old commitments when the advance in 
futures put flour prices back to last 
fall’s level, at which time the heaviest 
buying was done. 

Most large buyers still have big pur- 
chases to order out. Small buyers are 
ready to take out their purchases before 
the market goes higher, and are insistent 
on getting their supplies quickly. 

Mills were in a measure unprepared 
for the rush of orders which piled in 
over the week end, and the output was 
larger for the week than had been an- 
ticipated. 

Export trade from South America and 
Europe also is showing activity. Local 
trade, however, is slack and mill repre- 
sentatives look for little improvement, as 
grocers’ stocks are not being reduced in 
the proportion they would like. 


NOTES 

J. H. Neuman, of Neuman Bros., 
grain, Rochester, N. Y., visited the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange last week. 

William E. Ashe, Buffalo sales man- 
ager of the feed department of the Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia, spent last week 
in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Glen Wilcox, Eden, N. Y., grist miller 
for many years, was accidentally injured 
while removing a lawn roller from his 
truck, dying shortly after. Burial was 
on May 11. 

John J. Kovarik, manager in charge 
ot operations for the Buffalo mill of 
the International Milling Co., reached 
Buffalo on May 16. Mr. Kovarik has 
been associated with the International 
Milling Co. for many years, having been 
lately in charge of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. He came 
here from California, where he spent the 
winter. 

L. E. Smith, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Buffalo last week, suervising in- 
stallation work in the mill building. He 
was assisted by Amos Bjork, who came 
here from Davenport, Iowa, and A. K. 
McCreight, of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. The rolls have been 
set, and the millwrights have nearly 
completed the installation of the ma- 
chinery. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


ATLANTA 

A decrease in flour prices early last 
week resulted in a slight improvement in 
sales to small- and medium-sized bakers, 
but most orders were small. Larger bak- 
ers are fairly well stocked. Jobbers’ 
stocks are believed to be exceptionally 
low. 

Shipping directions have declined, as 
most unfilled orders have been shipped. 

Quotations, f.o.b., Atlanta, 98-lb cot- 
tons, May 14: hard winter short patent 
$7.80@8.15 bbl, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.95, straight patent $7.30@7.65; soft 
winter short patent $8.55@9.15, fancy 
patent $8.05@8.65, standard patent $7.55 
@8.15; spring short patent $8.30@8.65, 
standard patent $8@8.35, straight pat- 
ent $7.80@8.15; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$7.80@8.15. 

NOTES 

R. L. Morrow and Grady Rable have 
acquired a substantial interest in the 
business of the Albemarle (N. C.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Harry and J. M. Barkin, Atlanta, 
have organized a merchandise brokerage 
firm known as the Barkin Sales Cor- 
poration; capital stock, $25,000. 

In connection with a new power plant 
under construction at Youngstown, Fla., 
A. Sebern, of that place, is contemplat- 
ing the establishment of a grist and feed 
mill, and will erect a building for the 
purpose. A total investment of $35,000 
is contemplated. 

B. E. Ricketts, for some months with 
the Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton 
Co., has returned to Atlanta as branch 
manager for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, the position Mr. Ricketts 
held before going with the Menasha con- 
cern. He succeeds Fred C. Tullis, who 
will go to Indianapolis. 

Harotp F. Popwaskt. 
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SEATTLE 


Mills reported some improvement in 
flour sales last week, but no buying in 
volume is anticipated until the new crop 
year, as old crop wheat is scarce and 
held at prohibitive prices, while the fa- 
vorable crop promise in the Pacific 
Northwest indicates a substantially low- 
er price level for wheat during the com- 
ing season. 

Central western and Atlantic seaboard 
trade has become increasingly quiet as 
the spread between Pacific and middle 
western wheat prices has continued to 
increase. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations at the close of last week, car- 
loads, coast: family short patent $7.90 
@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $6.80@7.20, 98’s; standard patents 
$7.25@7.80, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $7.30@ 
8.10. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $8.10 
@8.60; Montana, $7.25@7.75. 

Export Trade.—There has been a re- 
vival of oriental flour demand during the 
last 10 days, and a majority of the 
mills have booked a fair volume. Most 
sales have been to South China. The 
mills have been operating substantially 
heavier in filling recent orders. Pre- 
vailing quotations have been $6.90@7 bbl, 
c.i.f., for straights, less 2 per cent, basis 
49-lb cottons, and about 20c bbl more 
for cut-off (clear). 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 886 .wvcsevce 46,800 28,383 61 
Previous week .... 46,800 23,442 50 
WOOF QBS secceseser 52,800 23,005 44 
Two years ago..... 52,800 14,070 26 
Three years ago... 52,800 23,810 45 
Four years ago.... 52,800 25,255 48 
Five years ago..... 52,800 26,282 50 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May B-14 cscivcces 57,000 31,481 55 
Previous week .... 57,000 34,242 60 
WOOP BOR cacseanver 57,000 23,810 42 
Two years ago..... 57,000 10,257 18 
Three years ago... 57,000 27,204 48 
Four years ago.... 57,000 13,832 24 
Five years ago..... 57,000 16,657 29 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 
ma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1926, 
to May 1, 1927, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 

land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 














r From + 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
Europe ......... 109,225 73,035 182,260 
CRO .64.49:245058 1,054,645 490,215 1,544,860 
S. and C. America 240,295 105,340 345,635 
TERWAH cecccvece 83,254 12,475 95,729 
California .. 225,445 586,650 812,095 
CURD caciciscoves  s0ees 3,000 3,000 
Atlantic ports ... 263,850 257,730 521,580 
British Columbia. 28,645  ...... 28,645 
pe eee 34,665 ...... 34,665 
New Zealand .... | ree 510 
Totals ........2,040,534 1,528,445 3,568,979 
WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
— From 
Puget Columbia 

To— Sound River Totals 
|, REE 3,116 20,376 23,492 
California *......0- 468 685 1,153 
| errr 46 1 47 
GRIME vcvesececes 3,106 4,885 7,991 
Atlantic ports .... 1 26 27 
South America ... 319 1,102 1,421 
British Columbia.. 87 oses 87 
MEVOOR 6062s oncees 287 193 480 
Australia ........ eee 35. 35 
Totals sicsccess 7,430 27,303 34,733 


Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1926, to May 1, 1927, 50,794,845 bus, 
against 31,654,383 for the same period, sea- 
son of 1925-26. 
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NOTES 

Leslie R, Olsen, chief chemist of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Seattle last week. 

The Pacific Coast Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Seattle, has been incorporated by Joseph 
and Guido Merlino and John Madonna; 
capital, $49,500. 

William J. Mullen, secretary-sales 
manager for the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Seattle 
and Portland last week, on the way to 
California. 

Bids for 4,500,000 lbs flour for the 
United States Indian Service have been 
called for by the Pacific Northwest 
Products Department for the fiscal year 
1928. Bids must be submitted by June 
13; delivery to be made at various places 
throughout the United States. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma in May were 185,412 bbls, 
as follows: to California, 17,990 bbls; 
Atlantic and gulf ports, 13,763; Alaska, 
2,901; British Columbia, 4,580; Europe, 
1,428; Hawaii, 9,001; Orient, 94,751; 
South and Central America, 40,998. 

Twenty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 284,830 
bbls flour, produced 152,640 in April, 
or 53 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 170,675 in March, produced by 23 
mills, with a monthly capacity of 321,- 
300, or 53 per cent of capacity. Wash- 
ington interior mills operated at 67 per 
cent of capacity in April, Oregon 22 per 
cent and northern Idaho 28, according 
to reports furnished the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. 


PORTLAND 

Flour was fairly active last week, al- 
though buyers did not show much dis- 
position to purchase ahead. Prices were 
firm, and the list was well maintained. 
Family patents were held, May 14, at 
$8.05 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.35 
and second blue-stem at $7.75 in straight 
cars. Export bids have gradually ad- 
vanced, but have not kept pace, as a 
rule, with the rise in prices asked by 
mills. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Peet Bede ccccctvetcxceséiss Bae 378 36 
PROVIONS WOOK ca ccecccces 21,362 34 
EO coke a ea'hbnae nae 26 
TWO FORTS BHO 6c cccsicccs 24 
Three years ago .........- 25,792 41 
PORE PORTE OHO caccvcsccces Beem 39 





Pere WORES BOO cc icewesvce 
NOTES 

Wheat exports were 74,666 bus to Nor- 
way and 6,664 to Guayaquil. 

Flour shipments ‘from Portland last 
week were 650 bbls to Paita, 222 to 
Guayaquil, 258 to Arica, 645 to Mollen- 
do, 4,297 bags to New York, 1,000 to 
Philadelphia and 500 to Boston. 

J. M. LownsDALe. 


OGDEN 


Considerable bookings of new orders 
were made last week by Utah mills, al- 
though specifications were slow and sev- 
eral mills reported slackened operations. 
Anticipation that heavy demand for flour 
will result soon from inquiries that 
reached mills during the week was ex- 
pressed by millers. Continuance of flood 
conditions in the South and an apparent 
oversupply of flour on the Pacific Coast 
were held responsible for the present sit- 
uation. California demand was lighter 
than for several weeks. Utah and Idaho 
markets absorbed normal amounts. 

One of Ogden’s larger mills was closed 
last week, but resumed operations on 





645 





May 16, others continuing at capacity. 
Stocks have not accumulated to any se- 
rious extent. Millers consider there is 
ample wheat for any prospective de- 
mand. 

Following the general advances made 
the previous week, flour prices advanced 
again. Quotations to the Southeast, 
May 14: high patents $7.85@8.35 bbl and 
Straights $7.55@7.85, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and lower Mississippi River 
points. California dealers were quoted 
on the basis of $8.15@8.80 bbl for top 
patents, and $7.75@8.40 for second pat- 
ents, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. An- 
other advance of 20c bbl was made in 
quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers on 
the basis of $7@7.50 bbl for family and 
second patents, and $6.30@6.80 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from a 
business trip through Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Kansas. 

Louis Hass, assistant manager of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
recently was in Salt Lake and Ogden, 
and continued his trip through Idaho. 
While in Ogden he conferred with mill- 
ers and grain men. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 

In sympathy with a higher wheat mar- 
ket, flour prices moved upward last 
week. Quotations on northern and mid- 
western remained firm. Demand was 
greater than in the previous week. De- 
liveries are being made regularly on 
long-term contracts. Stocks are not 
large, but are moving rapidly, with pro- 
duction at a high level, but just keeping 
apace with sales. More than fair de- 
mand is looked for in the next two 
months. Quotations, May 13, car lots, 
basis ¥’s: hard wheat seconds $7.70 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.30; Kansas straight grade, $7.30; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.50; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.75; Washington pastry, $7. 

NOTES 

Hans Jevne, wholesale baker, grocer, 
and manufacturer of food products in 
Los Angeles for a number of years, died 
on May 6, aged 78. 

Production of dried skim milk and 
buttermilk for poultry and stock feeds 
in California during 1926 reached a to- 
tal of 13,754,431 lbs, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,141,617, as reported by 20 pro- 
ducing plants. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In line with the firm wheat market, 
flour quotations were steady to firmer 
last week. Eastern and northern prices 
remain unchanged, but local mills ad- 
vanced 20c bbl on May 12. The upward 
turn in the market has improved local 
business considerably. While the trade 
expects much lower prices on the new 
crop, it is more interested in securing 
enough old crop flour to carry it well 
into the next season. Consequently, con- 
tracting up to September and October 
has been fairly active. 

Quotations, May 13, cotton 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: family patents, $8.80@8.90 bbl; 
Montana standard patents $7.60@7.80, 
clears $6.80@7; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $7.90@8.10; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.30@8.50; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents $7.15@7.30, straight 
grades $6.75@6.85; northern hard wheat 
blends, $7.20@7.40; northern pastry, 
$6.75@6.85; California pastry, $6.25@ 
6.35. 

E. M. Lartsincer. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR COLORADO 

Denver, Coto.—Colorado men, headed 
by H. M. Welsh, Sterling, Colo., have 
purchased the site of the old Dalton 
Grain Co.’s elevator station at Dalton, 
Neb., and will build a modern 50,000-bu 
elevator in preparation for the expected 
bumper grain crops this fall. The Ne- 
braska-Colorado Grain Co. is also en- 
larging its elevator capacity along the 
Burlington in Dalton and Gurley terri- 
tory, where it operates a number of re- 
ceiving and storage stations. 




















CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago—There is a consistent de- 
mand for bran and standard middlings 
from dealers and mixers. All available 
offerings in transit are being readily ab- 
sorbed at prevailing levels, but there is 
little inquiry for shipment beyond May, 
although some sales are said to have been 
made by mills for June and later de- 
livery. Bran continues active. Business 
in standard middlings is restricted only 
by the light offerings available. Stand- 
ard spring bran was quoted, May 14, at 
$31@31.25 ton, pure bran $31.50, hard 
winter bran $31@31.25, standard mid- 
dlings $31.75@32, flour middlings $35@ 
36.50 and red dog $38.50@39.50. 

Milwaukee—While bran is easier, mid- 
dlings are firmer, with a good demand, 
with the result that prices are advancing. 
There is sufficient call from day to day 
to keep the spot market firm, even at the 
advance, although buyers are backing 
away since the level spurted $1@1.50 
ton. Mills look for a good demand, de- 
spite the fact that outdoor feeding condi- 
tions are improving rapidly. The bulk 
of the feed business, however, is in mixed 
cars, indicating that dealers generally 
are trimming their purchases to imme- 
diate requirements. The easier tone of 
bran is due largely to the appearance of 
occasional cars of track feed. Nominal 
quotations, May 14: spring bran $30@ 
30.50 ton, winter bran $30@31, standard 
fine middlings $31@31.50, flour middlings 
$34@34.50, and red dog $37.50@38.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis ——Demand for bran is quiet, 
and the feeling is easier among both buy- 
ers and sellers. Gray shorts are still in 
good demand, and prices are steady. 
Nearly all business is for prompt ship- 
ment. There is a fairly active demand 
for direct sales from mills, but terminal 
market dealers report quiet conditions. 
Quotations, May 14: soft wheat bran 
$29.25@29.50 ton, hard wheat bran $29 
@29.25, and gray shorts $33@34. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—A short interest in bran 
for first half May shipment developed 
last week, which tended to hold prices 
at previous high levels. If anything, the 
market is stronger, particularly on the 
heavier grades. Offerings of flour mid- 
dlings and red dog have dried up. 

The trade reports the best clean-up in 
years. Warehouse stocks, both in the 
East and the West, are practically de- 
pleted, and anything in transit is 
snapped up at a premium. ‘The accu- 
mulation at western lake ports has melt- 
ed away since opening of navigation. 
Despite improved pasturage conditions, 
jobbers look for a continuation of the 
present strength well into June. 

The larger city mills are not discount- 
ing the future, although a few in the 
country are offering bran for June at 
$2@3 ton under spot. Distributors, how- 
ever, are not taking hold. What they 
want is immediate or quick shipment 
stuff, and beyond that they show little 
interest for the time being. 

City mills’ quotations are firm. Bran 
is held at $28 ton, standard middlings 
$28.50@29.50, flour middlings $32.50@ 
83.50, red dog $35.50@37, wheat mixed 
feed $30@31.50, and rye middlings $24, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





May 17 Year ago 
BORE kccrsccences $.....@28.00 $23.25@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@29.25 20.50@21.50 
Flour middlings.. 32.50@33.00 25.00@28.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@37.00 28.50@30.00 


Duluth—Buyers continue in the mar- 
ket for fresh supplies. Inquiry calls 
mainly for prompt shipment, indicating 
immediate need. One mill has its output 
sold for May and June, and is busy 
grinding and filling orders. The other 
one sells practically only its output as 
made. Under the circumstances, local 
mills are not in a position to care for 


current requirements, but are somewhat 
better fixed in the case of handling de- 


ferred business and shipment. The de- 
mand, low production and limited mill 
offerings have tended to strengthen the 
market undertone as well as price. Mills 
are having a hard time to catch up on 
old orders, aside from trying to fill pres- 
ent wants of their regular customers in 
split cars of flour. Eastern interest was 
reported very light. Pasturage in this 
section has not yet advanced to a stage 
where it is considered to have much of 
a bearing on the feeding situation. 

Great Falls.—Millfeed prices advanced 
$2 ton last week. Demand continues 
strong from the Pacific Coast, and feed 
appears to be in a very strong position 
until the new crop grind relieves the sit- 
uation. Quotations, May 14: standard 
bran $32 ton and standard middlings 
$34.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Offerings of millfeed 
are more generous, owing to the in- 
creased rate of activity of mills, but de- 
mand has kept up, with the result that 
prices declined only slightly last week. 
Many believe that bran has now reached 
a fairly stable position for the rest of 
this month, although they look for much 
lower prices as soon as new crop grind- 
ing begins. Demand for shorts has been 
good, and prices have remained almost 
unchanged. Wet pasturage in large sec- 
tions of the country is probably a bull 
factor in the millfeed market. Quota- 
tions, May 14: bran, $27@27.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $30@30.50; gray shorts, 
$31.50@32. 

Hutchinson.—Although the edge has 
gone from the demand for bran, mills 
are still able to sell all of the feed they 
have at top prices. A stronger situation 
in shorts featured last week. Quotations, 
May 14, Kansas City basis: bran, $28 
ton; mill-run, $30; gray shorts, $32. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is holding firm, 
with good demand for shorts, which were 
selling freely at $31.50 ton last week, 
mill-run bran being quoted at $29 and 
bran at $27. There has been a slight 
falling off in demand for bran, but this 
has been offset by a_ better call for 
shorts. Mills have little to offer for 
May shipment at the above quoted prices. 

Salina.—Millfeed prices continue firm, 
both bran and shorts being in strong de- 
mand, The trade is absorbing all avail- 
able supplies. Prices are unchanged, 
quotations, May 12, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb lots being: bran $1.30@1.40; mill- 
run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 


Wichita. — Millfeed continues strong, 
with demand all that can be expected. 
Stocks continue low. Prices, May 14, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.40 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.50; shorts, $1.60@1.65. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo—If anything, millfeed was 
even stronger last week than the week 
before. There is no trouble selling pro- 
duction at current levels. Some mills 
are sold up and can offer only for 30-day 
shipment, nothing for prompt, and this 
has been the case for some time. Of 
course it adds strength to the situation. 
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Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, May 
13, at $32.50@33 ton, mixed feed $34.25 
@34.50, and middlings $35@35.50, the 
range being very narrow without the 
mills realizing it. 

Evansville—Millfeed last week con- 
tinued strong and active, with demand 


holding up at top prices. Quotations, 
May 14: bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, 


$32.50; shorts, $33.50. 
THE SOUTH 


A tlanta.—Orders for advance require- 
ments of millfeed improved last week 
from the larger buyers, but smaller ones 
continued their hand-to-mouth policy. 
Business was about the best it had been 
at any time this year. The upward 
movement is the reverse of what brokers 
here had been expecting. Prices, May 
14, f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $37.75@38.75 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@38; standard middlings, $35 
@37; red dog, $43@45. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is scarce and firm, 
concessions being made in mixed cars 
with flour. Quotations, May 13: red dog, 
$44@45 ton; fancy winter middlings, $39 
@40; flour middlings, $37.50@38; stand- 
ard middlings, $36.50@37; standard 
bran, $36@36.50. 

Nashville—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued strong last week, and market had 
a healthy tone. Reports indicated no 
surplus supplies of bran and middlings, 
though some sections reported demand 
less urgent. Quotations, May 14: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $28@30; standard 
middlings, $30@32. 

Memphis.—Wheat bran is a_ shade 
firmer, but buying is limited. Mixed 
feed mills are taking only a car or so 
at a time, while the mixed car trade is 
less than usual. Stocks in all hands are 
small, but good pastures make require- 
ments less than usual. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—A better inquiry for millfeed 
was reported last week, with prices firm- 
ly held. Feeds for May shipment are 
almost unobtainable. Buffalo shippers 
are behind in making shipments on old 
Local stocks are light, and spot 
offerings command a premium. Other 
feeds are steady, with fair demand. No 
Canadian millers are offering pure bran 
or middlings for mill shipment. A few 
cars were offered by resellers last week. 
Quotations on domestic feeds, near-by or 
prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, May 
14: spring bran, $36.50@37.50 ton; hard 





sales. 


winter bran, $36.50@37; soft winter 
bran, $37@37.50; standard middlings, 


$36.50@37; flour middlings, $40.50@41; 
mixed feed, $37@40; red dog, $44@44.50; 
stock feed, $35; oat hulls, $17.50. 

Baltimore——Brans were steady last 
week, and standard middlings easier, 
while red dog was firmer, with demand 
apparently confined to a little stuff for 
immediate needs. Quotations, May 14, 
basis all-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $36@36.50; soft 
winter bran, $37@37.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $35.50@36; flour middlings, $39 
@41; red dog, $43.50@44; lake-and-rail 
shipment, 75c ton less. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues strong, with offerings rather limit- 
ed. Stocks in hands of consumers are 
below normal, and their efforts now are 
rather strenuous in order to obtain their 
requirements. Bran, middlings and red 
dog are higher and firm. Quotations, 
May 14: standard middlings, $35@36 
ton; flour middlings, $37@38.50; spring 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to 





The Northwestern Miller by 





wire Tuesday, May 17, 





based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Raltimore 
Series WOON .6.0-6 2:60 dear $30.50@31.00 $.....@28.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.00@36.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 30.50@31.00 27.00@27.50 29.00@29.25 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... c ccc De coce =a -@..... 29.25@29.50 37.00@37.50 
Standard middlings* . -. @31.50 29.50 30.00 @30.50 ee 35.50 @36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00 @36.50 32.50 @33.50 31.50@32.00 33.00@34.00 39.00@41.00 
ee GUE vac aw vavessednes 38.50@39.50 35.50 @37.00 cece ccses § covecQRccces GCC GECO 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
og!) a | -- @32.50 $38.50 @39.00 $36.50@37.50 $35.00@36.00 $.....@..... 
Hurd winter bran ...... --@..... 38.50 @39.00 36.50@37.00 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... . ier 38.50 @39.00 37.00@37.50 35.50@36.50 28.00@30.00 


Standard middlings* - @32.50 


37.00 @37.50 


37.00@37.50 35.50@36.50 30.00@32.00 


Flour middlingst ....... --@37.50 42.00 @43.00 40.50@41.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Re rere rr Tee -@41.00 44.50@45.00 45.00@45.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
eee $.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
{Winnipeg ........ «eee @28.00 o ccc e Da ccee 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 








wheat bran, $35@35.50; red dog, $43@ 
44. 

Philadelphia.—W ith offerings light and 
demand good, millfeed rules firm and 
shows a hardening tendency. Quotations, 
May 14, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$38.50@39 ton, hard winter bran $38.50 
@39, soft winter bran $38.50@39, stand- 
ard middlings $37@37.50, flour middlings 
$42@43, as to quality; red dog, $44.50 
@A5. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Los Angeles.—Millfeeds continued 
strong last week, with prices on mill- 
run increased $2 on ton lots, and other 
prices remaining steady. Stocks of mill- 
run are considerably depleted. Large 
sales are looked for by mills during the 
next few months. Quotations, May 13: 
Kansas bran, $39 ton; white mill-run, 
$44; red mill-run, $42; blended mill-run, 
$42; flour middlings, $49. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is firmer, and 
all grades are extremely scarce. No re 
lief is apparent until Kansas feed starts 
moving in June. Kansas bran for June 
shipment is the only feed available, and 
some has been sold to go to Portland, 
which is very unusual. Demand is good, 
in spite of the high prices, but feeders 
are forced to turn to coarse grains in 
concentrates. Quotations, May 13, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Montana bran 
and mill-run, July, $40@41 ton; Kansas 
bran, June, $36@37; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $39@40; white bran 
and mill-run, $41@42; northern red bran 
and mill-run, $39@40; middlings, $49@ 
50; shorts, $44@45; low grade flour, $54 
@655. 

Seattle—There was a slightly easier 
tone in millfeed last week, though prices 
were not changed. The mills have been 
operating more heavily, and pastures are 
in good condition. Washington mills 
quoted standard mill-run at $35 ton. 
Montana mills were not offering, except- 
ing an occasional car, for which they 
asked $35 for mixed and $36 for bran. 

Ogden.—Demand for millfeed _ in- 
creased last week, resulting in pro 
nounced shortage and heavy increases in 
prices. Shipments to California were 
light, largely because Utah and Idaho 
demand took almost all available sup- 
plies. Reports indicated that demand 
in the intermountain territory was sim- 
ilar to that on the Pacific Coast. Short- 
age of green feed was declared mainly 
responsible for this condition. Prices, 
May 14: red bran $42@43 ton, blended 
bran and mill-run $44.50, white bran $45 
@45.50, middlings $50@53, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Dealers in Utah 
and Idaho were quoted $36@37 for red 
bran, $38@39 for white bran and $48.50 
@49 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

Portland.—Millfeed remained firm last 
week, although demand was not very 
keen. No large stocks are available at 
any point. On May 14, mills quoted 
mill-run at $38 ton and middlings at $53, 
in straight cars. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Bran and shorts are in good 
demand, and production is fully absorbed 
by current domestic demand. Prices 
have not changed. Quotations, May 14: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$40, in bags, mixed cars, spot cash, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—In spite of the fact that 
green pasturage is becoming more abun- 
dant, the extremely inclement weather 
has maintained demand for bran and 
shorts to a point where millers are hard 
pressed to fill requirements. Sales have 
been heavy, and western millers have 
little or any stocks on hand, owing to 
their light flour output. Prices are un- 


changed. Quotations, May 14, Fort Wil- 
liam basis: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, 
shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran $26, 


shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
$29@31; Pacific Coast points, bran $30, 
shorts $32. 

Montreal.—A very strong feeling ex- 
ists in the market for bran, shorts and 
middlings, and mills are unable to meet 
the demand. Although some progress 
has been made in pasturage conditions, 
the situation is such that farmers must 
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of necessity still use large quantities of 
millfeeds. As quietness continues in the 
export market and mills’ grindings are 
mainly confined to domestic business for 
the present, their stocks of millfeeds are 
very low. Buyers in New England are 
raising their bids, and although business 
is limited, owing to scarcity of supplies, 
these bids and offers help to keep the 
market very firm. Quotations, May 13: 
bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points. At Fort William: bran $24, 
shorts $26, middlings $32, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash; $1 ton less when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
ncipal distributing centers for the week 
ling May 14, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— -Shipments 


1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis ... 855 264 10,891 11,091 

Kansas City... 1,260 5,140 2,660 2,660 

y WOR +e 4 aa - 
Baltimore ..... 150 401 

I iladelphia eo 480 420 eee eee 

Milwaukee .... 140 480 2,623 3,127 





Neughie,-Wee several a orders for 
horse and mule feed came in freely to 


the local mills, but suddenly subsided, 
hich shows the limited buying policy. 

\bsence of business from the flooded 
ireas, the only offset being a little buy- 

ig done by the Red Cross, is felt, and 
where farming activities are normal, 
home supplies of feed are such as to 
limit needs. Dairy and poultry feeds 
ire in normal demand, and quotations 
or all kinds are firm and up $1 or more 
ton in sympathy with the advance in 
raw materials, 

St. Louis.—Prices for all classes of 
mixed feeds have advanced sharply with- 
in the past week. Demand is only fair, 
is the higher prices have kept many 
out of the market. Some buyers with- 
held purchasing too long, and, although 
stocks are low, are afraid to buy at this 
time. There was some future booking 
done before the advance, but that has 
stopped. Consumptive demand has fallen 
off a little, as grass is coming up nicely. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, on 
May 14, at $44.50@45 ton, high grade 
horse feed $43, and scratch feed $47@48. 

Nashville-—The mixed feed trade was 
fairly satisfactory in the Southeast last 
week. An advance of $1@1.50 on horse 
and poultry feeds was scored, due to 
higher raw materials. Quotations, May 
1: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $31@40 ton; 
dairy feed, $31@42; poultry scratch 
feed, $39@49; poultry mash feed, $60@ 
73. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed prices advanced 
$2 ton last week. Recent increases have 
had rather an adverse effect on buying. 
While some of the larger buyers are 
placing fairly good orders, the smaller 
ones are taking only that for which they 
have immediate need. Brokers look for 
further increases. Quotations, May 14, 
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f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$41.50@44 ton, lower grades $30.50@33; 
best grade chicken feed $48.50@51, low- 
er grades $40.50@43. 

Chicago.—Mixed feeds are higher, but 
demand continues good for near-by de- 
livery. Dairy, scratch and mash feeds 
are all moving in fair volume, although 
sales for deferred delivery are negligible. 
On May 14, 24 per cent dairy feeds 
were quoted at $38.50@41 ton, scratch 
feeds $43@43.50, and mash feeds $57 
@59. 

Toronto.—Demand is good for mixed 
feeds, and prices are mostly unchanged. 
Quotations, May 14: oat chop $44 ton, 
oats and barley $45, crushed oats $44, 
corn meal $38, feed wheat $53, oat feed 
$28, chick feed $65, spot cash terms, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Prices continue firm and 
the market remains normal. Quotations, 
May 13, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: high class oat moulie, $46.25 ton; 
barley meal, $43.25; third grade, $29; 
growing mash, $68; chicken feed, $69; 
scratch grains, first quality $52, second 
quality $47. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal held com- 
paratively stationary last week. Brok- 
ers report a fair increase in orders. The 
smaller buyers, however, are taking only 
what they have need for in the near fu- 
ture. Collections are reported very good. 
Quotations, May 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $29@30 ton; 8 per 
cent, $33@34. 

Memphis.—With most mills closed and 
others having a limited output of meal, 
offerings continue light. What the crush 
will be after planting is done is guess- 
work, but because of so much loss of 
planting seed in the flood districts it will 
not be large this year. Trading in meal 
is quiet, but the market is firm and 
holders expect higher prices. On May 
14 the basis was $34 ton for 41 per cent 
and $36 for 43. 

New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products is still light, but there are indi- 
cations of improvement. It is reported 
that cotton planting has already begun 
north of the present flooded areas in 
Mississippi, and that as the high waters 
recede, field work is going ahead. No 
serious loss of Negro workers is ex- 
pected, as most of them have been amply 
provided for in refugee camps. Export 
demand for cottonseed products was fair. 
Last week 17,920 bags cottonseed meal 
were sent to Avonmouth and 400 to Bel- 
fast. Quotations, May 12: choice cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $ 
ton; choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $34.50@35; hulls, sound quality, 
bulk, $6.50@6.75. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is unchanged. Demand is only fair, and 
prices remain firm. On May 14, 43 per 
cent was quoted at $39.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Although there is no in- 
sistent demand for cottonseed meal, the 
searcity of offerings due to flood condi- 
tions in the South has imparted a firmer 














tone to the market, and prices are nom- 
inally $1@2 higher. Trading is of rela- 
tively small proportions, although, even 
at the enhanced value, cottonseed meal 
is regarded a good buy in comparison 
with the asking limits on linseed meal. 
Nominal quotation, May 14, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $36@40 ton. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates are 
stronger and demand improved, due to 
the scarcity of millfeed. Offerings are 
not heavy, however, and _ indications 
point to a still firmer market. Cotton- 
seed meal and cake were quoted, May 
13, at $40 ton, delivered, San Francisco. 

Los Angeles.—With prices on cotton- 
seed feed products remaining firm, de- 
mand was considerably stimulated last 
week. Sales are well above normal for 
the season to date. Fairly large but not 
excessive stocks are being carried by 
most mills. Cottonseed meal was quoted, 
on May 13, at $36 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal is high- 
er, with demand good. Offerings are 
lighter. Quotations, May 14: 43 per cent 
protein, $41.20 ton; 41 per cent, $40.20. 

Boston.—Local demand for cottonseed 
meal continues fair, with prices higher. 
Stocks are light. On May 14 shippers 
offered meal for 45-day shipment at 
$39.25@45.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. 

Toronto.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is fairly good, and prices have advanced 
50c, making the current quotation on 
May 14 $45 ton for 43 per cent protein 
meal in car lots, Toronto freights. 





rE ian for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is steady, and the market shows 


no special feature. Quotations, May 14: 
rolled oats $7.10@7.20 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars; car lots, $6.60; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is extremely poor in western 
Canada. Local business is almost neg- 
ligible, while export sales show no spe- 
cial feature. Quotations, May 14: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
were normal last week, with only a fair 
demand for both package and _ bulk 
goods. Quotations on May 13 were $3.45 
per 90-lb bag for rolled oats, and oat- 
meal 10 per cent more, both subject to 
a cash discount of 1 per cent. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 17 at $3.05 per 90 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply and firm, but there is no activity 
in trading. Quotation, May 14, $3.55 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is firmly held, with 
a good demand. On May 14 rolled was 
quoted at $3.30 and cut and ground at 
$3.63, all in 90-lb sacks. 








Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 


markets on Monday, May 16, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis 1926 1927 
Parr weeeeee- $24.50 $28.00 @28.50 
Pure wheat bran .. . 25.00 28.00@28.50 
Middlings 22.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings’ weeeee 27.00 32.00@32.50 
Red dog 30.00 35.00 @36.00 

( 


Mixed feed . .. 27.00 29.00@3 
Old process oil me al. - 50.00 47.50@48.00 
29 3 > 





Bran* aeeees § 36.50 @37.50 
Middlings* cevesesse 31.50 37.00@38.00 
3 








Red dog* ess een 40.00 43.00 @44.50 
Duluth 
Bran . . owe . 25.00 28.00@29.00 
Middlings .. err 24.50 27.50 @ 28.5 
Flour mid lings > 29.00 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed.. 28.00 28.00@29.50 
 Beerrrrrr rere 31.00 34.50@35.00 
St. Louis 
Bran ° ° .. 26.00 28.50@29.50 
Brown shorts ... . 27.50 30.50@31.50 
Gray shorts ‘ . 29.00 33.50@34.50 
Oat feed .... . 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy feed ~eeees 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Buftalo— 
Pure bran oeT TT eT 31.00 2.50@33.00 
Bran WETTCerrroc gd . 30.00 00@ 00 
Standard mide llings 28.50 00@ 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 5.00@ 
Red dog .. ‘ 36.00 .00@38 
Heavy mixed feed --. 35.00 .50@36 
Ol] meal ..... TT k 5.00@ 





Kansas City 
Pure bran 
BAR ..ccces ere ee 
Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 


27.50 @ 28.50 





30.50 @31.50 





Red dog ..... eeeeee 32.00 36.50@37.50 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran .... 34.50 00 @38.00 
Pure bran ..... ‘ 34.00 00 @38.00 
Spring bran .. , . 33.50 5.50 @37.00 
Spring middlings -- 31.50 5.50@36.00 
Red dog esesees 39.00 2.00 @ 43.00 
Flour middlings s 36.00 39.00@43.00 





Milwaukee 
Winter bran 
Bran aT 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Rye feed eee 
Cottonseed meal ee 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 

Hominy feed* 


30.00 @31.00 
30.00 @30.50 
.00@31.50 





36.00 @ 40.00 
24 
34 ° 
30.10 @35% 











Gluten feed? ......600% 

tate to Boston from Li and-rail All 
Minneapolis ........... $8.30 
Duluth .. owe ews . 7.00 
St. Louis 040 <. 
Kansas City seenn a> 8.90 
Milwaukee ........ si 5.70 





Buffalo 


* Boston. “¢Chicago. $100 Ibs 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk continues 
in brisk demand, especially in less than 
car lots. There is also some business for 
future delivery. Quotation, May 14, 9¥, 
@10c lb, in 100-lb bags, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh—Good oats were in de- 
mand last week, while offerings were be- 
low average. Prices are considerably 
higher, although consumers show no hesi- 
tancy in placing orders at the new quo- 
tations, as most stocks are low. Quota- 
tions, May 14: No. 2 white, 59@60c bu; 
No. 3 white, 56@57c. 
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Range of Bran Prices 








October 
16 23 30 6 


August 
14 21 28/4 


September 
11 18 25/2 9 
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34.00 
33.00 






32.00 
31 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





November 
43 20 27/4 mt 18 25 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash market was slight- 
ly easier toward the end of last week, 
premiums being off 1@11,c on hard win- 
ters. Red winters and springs were 
steady. Demand was good, and all offer- 
ings were readily disposed of daily. Lo- 
cal mill buyers picked up the better 
grades, and outside mills also were in 
the market. Hard winters moved best, 
but there were sales out of store of 
spring and red winters. Trading basis, 
May 14: No. 1 red %4@1\4,c over May, 
No. 2 red %@lc over, No. 3 red May 
price to lc under; No. 1 hard 34%,@4c 
over, No. 2 hard 1@3c over, No. 3 hard 
May price to le over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring 2@5c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern May price to 3c over, No. .£ northern 


May price to 3c over. Sales: No. 1 red 
$1.43%, bu, No. 2 red $1.42, ; No. 1 


hard $1.48144, No. 2 hard $1.4334, No. 4 
hard $1.31; No. 3 northern, $1.4214. 

Minneapolis.—Premiums on dry, heavy 
wheat, high in protein, are fully 1@2c 
bu higher, compared with the option, 
than a week ago. Receipts of this de- 
scription are light, and are eagerly 
sought after. Mill buyers are also dis- 
playing more imterest in medium grades, 
particularly if in good condition. Off 
grades, however, are neglected. A little 
eastern inquiry was reported daily, some 
terminal companies making fair sales. 
Wheat loaded in cars that can go to 
Duluth at times brings a premium. No. 
1, testing 15 per cent, brings as high as 
17¢ bu over May, and from that down 
to 5c over for 114% per cent. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 14 
was $1.5514@1.6414, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.5444.@1.60%,. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 17 at $1.50@1.53, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.49@1.52. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 14 
was $1.41@1.5314, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.40@1.45%. No. 1 dark closed 
May 17 at $1.41%@1.52%, and No. 1 
northern $1.407%,@1.43%. 

Based on the close, May 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to May 14, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. $1,919 85,964 84,782 82,025 
Duluth ...... 38,515 60,343 95,563 28,702 
TORR: «vics 100,434 146, 307 180,345 "110,727 


Winnipeg.—A_ slackening in activity 
was notable in grain last week, the de- 
mand which characterized the trade at 
the beginning of May having apparently 
been satisfied. July and October op- 
tions held their high levels, but May 
closed over a cent lower. Local weather 
conditions are the ruling influence in this 
market, and the prospect of reduced 
acreage sown to wheat in the western 
provinces has had the usual effect upon 
local business. Fluctuations have been 
within a narrow range, and trading gen- 
erally of a local character. Commission 
houses did most of the business, seaboard 
buying being of only moderate propor- 
tions. Cash wheat has been in active 
demand, with the exception of No. 3 
northern which, for the most part, has 
gone through the clearing house. Some 
good sales of low grade wheat for the 
Orient were recorded, but apart from 
this business, export demand was slow. 
Cash No. 1 northern, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, closed, May 14, 
at $1.52%, bu. 


Duluth.—Prices of wheat on May 14 
were only slightly changed, compared 





with May 7. 


Some export business in 
durum was reported last week, with bids 
for further quantities a little under the 


market. Demand for spot spring offer- 
ings held steady, with mills seeking any 
offerings of choice, high protein of Mon- 
tana origin. They also indicated a lit- 
tle interest in the medium grades. No. 1 
dark closed, May 14, at $1.454%4@1.57% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.434,.@1.544%; No. 3 
dark, $1.381%4,@1. 52% 3 No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.43144@1.484%. Common durum 
was wanted by shippers. Milling quality 
proved slow, even with light receipts, 
while red durum and smutty grades 
dragged for sale at wide discounts. A 
2c reduction was made for the top am- 
ber, on the outside range of prices. No. 
1 amber closed 2@8c over May, No. 1 
durum 1@4c over, and No. 1 mixed 3c 
under to 6c over; No. 1 red, 10c under 
May. To arrive bids are based on July; 
No, 2 amber was quoted Ic over and 
No. 2 mixed 5@8c under. Fair spring 
and durum shipments made and _ re- 
ported. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-Amber durum— —  --Durum—, 


May No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
7... 158% @166% 157% @166% 160% 159% 
9... 162 @170 161 @170 164 163 
oe 162 %@170% 161%@170% 164% 163% 
11... 162 @168 161 @168 164 163 
| oe 189% 165% 158% @165% 161% 160% 
13... 160 @166 159 @166 162 161 
14. 160% @166% 159% @166% 161% 160% 


Ke ansas City.—Last week local milling 
demand, while good, was probably not 
so insistent as it was in the previous 
week for cash wheat. Prices, largely in- 
fluenced by futures, were up about Ic 
at the close. Quotations, hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.37@1474% bu, No. 2 $1.37@ 
1.47, No. 3 $1.35Y,@1.47, No. 4 $1.33@ 
1.44; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.35@1.36Y, 
No. 2 $1.34144@1.36, No. 3 $1.324%4,@ 
1.341, No. 4 $1.311,@1.3314. 

St. Louis.—There have been freer of- 
ferings of soft wheat. Local mills were 
fair buyers on any decline, but there 
was very little outside demand. Very 
little country run hard wheat is offered. 
Market nominally steady. Inquiry rather 
limited. Receipts last week were 159 
cars, against 159 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, May 14: No. 1 red $1.42 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.41, No. 3 red $1.38, No. 4 
red $1.37; No. 1 hard $1.431,@1.44, No. 
2 hard $1.42, No. 3 hard $1.42. 

Toledo.—Some of the Toledo millers 
were not bidding for wheat last week. 
The bid of the Toledo grain trade was 
$1.3714, bu, May 13, for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, which was 414c under 
the close of the Chicago May wheat fu- 
ture. 

Nashville-——The cash wheat market 
continued strong last week, the general 
trend of prices being to higher levels. 
Receipts were seasonably light, but ship- 
ments were brisk. Red is in demand at 
the mills for running needs, and offer- 
ings have been moderate. No. 2 red, 
with bill, on May 14 was quoted at $1.55 
bu, Nashville. 

Milwaukee.—An advance of 1@2c was 
registered in the cash wheat market, out- 
side being for spring. Offerings were 
light and demand was good for choice, 
which was in scant supply. Receipts 
were 20 cars, against 66 in the previous 
week and 92 a year ago. Prospects are 
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believed to be for a smaller supply, and 
the cash basis is firm, with an advancing 
tendency. Closing quotations, May 14: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.49 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.48@1.45; No. 1 durum, $1.47 
@148; No. 1 mixed, $1.41@1.43. 

Seattle-——There was fair export and 
milling demand for wheat last week, with 
supplies light and prices firm. Cash, No. 
1, sacked, to arrive, coast, May 13: soft 
white, western white and _ northern 
spring, $1.49 bu; hard winter, $1.481,; 
western red, $1.474%,; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.57; dark northern spring, 13 
per cent protein, $1.54; dark hard win- 
ter, 13 per cent protein, $1.52. 

Portland.—Wheat prices were higher 
last week, but otherwise the situation 
was a repetition of previous weeks. Sell- 
ers did not offer freely at any time, and 
there was a very good demand both by 
mills and exporters. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, May 14: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.55 bu; hard white, $1.51; 
Federation, soft white, western white and 
northern spring, $1.47; hard winter and 
western red, $1.44. 

Ogden.—Belief that 5,000,000 bus Ida- 
ho wheat had been fed to live stock since 
the last harvest, resulting in that much 
decrease in visible supply of that state, 
was expressed this week by Ogden mill- 
ers, following reports to the Grain Ex- 
change regarding milling supplies in 
southern Idaho. Little wheat is being 
received in Ogden, reserve stocks being 
used by millers. Quotations, May 14: 
No. 2 northern spring $1.41@1.49 bu, 
No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.35@1.55, No. 
2 hard winter $1.19@1.36, No. 2 soft 
white $1.24@1.31, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is scarce and 
firmer. Trade is inactive, and awaiting 
new crop. There is some contracting for 
new hard white at $2.30 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked. Quotations, May 13: milling 
$2.60 and feed $2.50, sacked. 

Great Falls.—Wheat growers are very 
busy putting in the balance of their 
spring wheat acreage, which is now 60 
per cent completed. Soil conditions are 
perfect, and weather ideal. Choice No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted at 
$1.29 bu, May 14, delivered at Great 
Falls. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is be- 
coming scarce. Farmers have either 
cleaned up their stocks or they are hold- 
ing for higher prices. At any rate, de- 
liveries are light and available supplies 
are mostly in the hands of dealers. The 
fact that about 15 per cent of the crop 
now in the ground has been definitely 
given up as lost, owing to spring dam- 
age, is hardening the market. There is 
still plenty of acreage to make an ample 
crop and its condition is generally favor- 
able, but in the meantime the market 
is bullish. Quotations, May 14: receipts 
at mill doors, $1.25 bu; car lots on track 
at country points, $1.32@1.35. Western 
spring wheat is offering freely at Geor- 
gian Bay and Lake Huron ports. Prices 
show an advance of 2c. On May 14 
dealers asked $1.5934, bu for No. 1 
northern on track at bay ports. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 14 
was %,c¢ lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand moderate and stocks 
—nearly four times as much Canadian as 
domestic—showing a decease of 221,000 
bus. Closing prices, May 14: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.5014 bu; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.4714; No. 3 $1434; 
southern No. 2 red winter, $1.4614,, No. 
3 $1.421%4, No. 4 $1.3814, No. 5 $1.3414. 
Most arrivals went to export elevators. 
Exports included 63,003 bus domestic 
and 384,251 Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 


July 1 to—————, 








a 

Wheat to— “May 7, 27 May 8,’'26 April 30, ’27 May 7, '27 May 8, '26 
SORE cosa cevcoewnseiaees 104,000 142,000 98,000 8,922,000 2,604,000 
United Kingdom ....... 149,000 209,000 562,000 36,742,000 11,673,000 
Ce TEE acc ccowes. 496,000 85,000 1,740,000 56,808,000 13,004,000 
EE Reo bed wicce-ca050° vaaea ee. seeres 18,013,000 12,312,000 
Other countries ........ 3,000 509,000 1,543,000 18,706,000 7,080,000 
A Se ee eee 752,000 950,000 3,943,000 139,191,000 46,673,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *228,000 199,000 1,252,000 16,500,000 11,829,000 
DORN connec en caeweceseucss 809,000 585,000 220,000 14,986,000 24,966,000 
eT ee er rere eT Tree 431,000 317,000 251,000 15,358,000 20,025,000 
CD veccenenveannsancvesens 1,394,000 311,000 171,000 5,875,000 26,697,000 
_| CPLR ET OCR TT Te RET CST 930,000 263,000 2,793,000 13,866,000 8,503,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


flour, 60,900 bbls. 
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nadian wheat last week were 364,870 
bus; stock, 1,289,125. 

New York.—Price movements were ir- 
regular last week. News was slightly 
bearish, although foreign markets were 
firm. Cash grain quotations, May 14: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.553%, bu; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.58%, 
No. 1 dark spring, $1.63; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), $1.68%,; No. 2 
mixed durum, export, nominal. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market early 
last week advanced 11%c, but later de- 
clined 2c, and closed quiet but steady at 
revised figures. Quotations, May 14, car 
lots in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.51 bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.47. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Chicago.—Cash oats were active, with 
a good local demand, and heavy ship- 
ments. One boat cleared last week, and 
another is ready to leave, about 1,000,000 
bus being shipped in the two. No. 2 
white was quoted at 513,@52%4c bu, No. 
3 white 481,,@52c, No. 4 white 45@511,.c. 
Cash rye was firm, and the moderate 
offerings were disposed of daily without 
much trouble. There were also some 
sales out of store. No. 2 rye was quoted 
around $1.0814,@1.10 bu. 
Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending May 14, and the 
closing prices on May 16, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 471,@49: %c, 473.@ 
48%, c; No. 2 rye, $1.037%,@1. 105, $1.04% 
@1.061%; barley, 69@89c, 75@89c. 
Duluth.—Feeders are limited in their 
demand for oats, elevators still taking 
any ordinary offerings. Offerings are 
light. The cash basis holds firm. No. 
3 white spot closed, May 14, at 2c under 
to le over Chicago May price, or 47%, 
@50%,¢c bu. A considerable quantity of 
the stored supplies has been sold, but 
will be moved out in boats slowly dur- 
ing the balance of this month and early 
in June. Barley developed a strong un- 
dertone last week. Cash bids were ad- 
vanced 2@4c. Better trade followed the 
rise, as receipts picked up, making it 
easier to do business. Specialists in the 
trade are moving in a good amount of 
barley from Minneapolis, to store, while 
assembling shipping supplies to go out 
by lake later on. Quotations, May 14, 
67@87c bu. Included in rye receipts 
are arrivals sent up from Minneapolis 
that go into store for later shipment 
under contracts. Boat shipping is slow. 
Elevators are in the market, taking all 
offerings at going basis. The weaker 
undertone registered a price decline of 
2c on May last week. 
Winnipeg.—Business in coarse grains 
has fallen off, and prices show consid- 
erable weakness. Buying of oats and 
barley has been erratic, and on occasion 
rye and flaxseed received some slight at- 
tention. Offerings have been generous. 
The readiness of holders to sell was at- 
tributed chiefly to the likelihood of in- 
creased acreage sown in the West this 
season, the lateness of the spring making 
a curtailed wheat acreage practically 
certain. Foreign demand for Canadian 
rye appeared to have been satisfied, for 
last week this grain was more or less 
neglected. Cash quotations, May 14: No. 
2 Canadian western oats 6114¢ bu, bar- 
ley 87c, rye $1.0714, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 
Milwaukee.—Barley continued to lead 
the upward movement of cash grain 
prices, with an advance of 6@7c bu, set- 
ting further new high levels on the crop. 
Rye declined 2@3c on smaller export 
trade. Oats samples gained 4%@lc. Of- 
ferings of rye were meager in compari- 
son with the demand, despite the slack- 
ening of foreign buying. Receipts were 
17 cars, against 16 in the previous week 
and 5 a year ago. Much of the grain 
now coming reflects the poor conditions 
under which the old crop matured. The 
movement of barley is increasing with 
greater activity to take advantage of the 
abnormally high prices prevailing. Clos- 
ing quotations, May 14: No. 2 rye, $1.08 


@1.09 bu; No. 3 white oats, 50@53c; 
malting barley, 88@98c. 
Toronto.—Corn is higher. Otherwise, 


coarse grain prices here are unchanged. 
Quotations, May 14: Ontario barley 74@ 
77c bu, rye $1, No. 2 yellow corn 9614¢, 
cars, on track, at country points; No. 3 
tough western oats, 6114,c; oat scalpings, 
42c, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
10 .s Se 135% 139% 141% 
i osene Se 135% 139 140% 
12 woe 141% 135% 139% 140% 
1 SW 136 139% 141% 
14 .+e 142% 136% 140% 141% 
1 140% 134% 139 140% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
May May July May July 
1 ee Bae 126% 137% 134 
11 soe Eee 127 139% 133% 
12 oo. Se 127% 138 5% 133 % 
1 135% see 0C—~ésCS 133 % 
1 135% +. er 133% 
1 -.- 184% S35 0 060—“(—ié«sC 133 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
May May July May July 
1¢ ~++ 1444 137% 1456 137% 
SR ockece BOE 137% 145 137% 
13 «os 143% 138 145% 137% 
1 cc. oa 138% 145% 138 
ere 138% 144% 137% 
1¢ - 142 137% 143 135% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
1 a. Se 147% 160% 153% 
iucéce Se 147% 160 153% 
1 151% 148% 157% 151% 
1 151% 149% 158 151% 
1 152% 149% 158 % 151% 
1 150% 148% 152% 147 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May July June July 
159% 156% 138% 141 
oeee 158% 141 142% 
1 -.- 158% 140 141% 
1 158% 140 140% 
1 158% 140% 140% 
157%  §#186% = .euve eevee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
| eee 79% 84% 80% 83% 
ie ccaee 81% 865% 82% 85 
ES. ecees 82 86% 83% 85% 
| eee 83% 87% 84 86% 
14 84% 89% 85% 88 
| 84% 88% 84% 87% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Muay May July May July 
1G. weves 48% 48% 47% 47% 
1 cane 48% 49% 47% 47% 
| eee 49% 49% 47% 47% 
l S265 49% 50% 48 48 
Mw xstes 49% 50% 48 5g 48% 
| eae 49 49% 47% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
BG. cnaws 109 106% 103% 102% 
BL veces 108% 106% 103 100% 
iécane 107% 106% 103% 100% 
a aphwt 108% 106% 103% 101% 
AG ccccs 108 107 104 101% 
Givases 107% 106% 103 101% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
| Pree 229% 227% 230% 
) rere 230% 227% 230 
| Spee 229% 228 230 
cei keees 226% 230% 228% 230% 
Rvseees 226% 230% 228% 231% 
1G ccces 224% 228% 227% 229 





Boston.—Old oats for all-rail shipment 
were in moderate supply, and offered, 
May 14, at 72()79c bu for regular 40@ 
12-lb, with regular 38@40-lb at 67@69c; 
new regular 38@40-lb, 67@69c; 36@38- 
lb, 683@64c; 34@36-lb, 60@62c. General 
demand is moderate. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending May 
14, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 





Canadian 

American in bond 

WORE ccc cesvevesecece 34,085,000 17,003,000 

BD wccecesceseodecees 6,490,000 1,187,000 
ee er ee 35,112,000 

BETO cc ccccccsvcvces 3,135,000 ,355,000 

QAEE ccccscccscecseccs 25,027,000 192,000 

PIABOOOG cw ccccccceses 1,451,000 11,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on May 14: wheat, 1,- 
179,000 bus; rye, 1,979,000; corn, 1,735,000; 
oats, 1,550,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

April 30— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .674,000 540,000 708,000 





TERPOFtS 2c cccccccvecs 38,136 45,746 178,400 
pS errr ry rer 11,600 13,037 5,470 
Stocks on April 30— 
At terminals ........ 42,402 33,798 49,529 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 44,122 34,893 650,741 
Week's increase ..... eee oes 670 
Week's decrease ..... 13,191 5,006 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending May 14, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 84 45 87 102 198 412 


Kansas City.. 192 377 281 3303,169 3,674 
CRIGRMO ceoccce 570 1,008 820 441 “P 
New York .... 125 29 oe eo 26 37 
BOOMER coccces a. 7 as ee K 11 
Baltimore .... 29 12 9 -- 243 210 
Philadelphia . 5 12 12 12 80 142 
Milwaukee ... 22 27 68 228 ie a% 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 a 1 o% 10 

ree 51 33 20 32 én sis 
*Nashville ... 68 120 35 153 20 174 
WOURREO 2 cccce - 3,939 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 11. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on May 13, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Getvies ccsvcsce 875 39 2 eae 
Gh. “Be Be. cewccuce 2,973 211 175 462 
Northland ...... 4,177 318 471 eos 
Cr Se 6 ces ks 850 52 157 1,150 
Sask. Pool 

a MPPerery 1,712 239 266 472 

BO, | ccucvces 2,332 148 192 142 
Private elevators. 12,643 1,379 877 276 

SO SNe uaees 25,562 2,386 2,260 2,502 
TORe BOG o00 040 38,819 4,490 5,365 2,090 
Meceigts ..ccvecs 5,040 347 447 216 
Lake shipments... 5,850 805 750 150 
Nail shipments... 197 105 18 abt 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2... Saaerrrere 29 
No. 1 northern.. 288 Durum ........ 786 
No. 2 northern... 607 Kota........... 146 
Dk. 1 and 2 n..1,047 White spring... 174 
Dk. 3 northern. ee ae 3 
No. 3 northern..1,897 Others ......... 7,469 
No. 4 cccccccces 259 Private ....... 12,643 
WO. | cecvccveces 78 a - 
i ee eee ere yee 109 TOUR cscc ens 25,562 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Max Bk Wes sces _. REPUTE 417 
a. eae 383 Private ...csses 1,379 
Mm. 2 feed ..ccs — 
B OOO oes seenee 187 0 2,386 
ee 46 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 14, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 











1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
BENS. ceccs 1,067 853 838 694 , 4,797 
Kan. City .. 668 360 778 399 2,035 
Chicago .... 409 408 188 400 = — 
New York..2,5081,393 2,327 341 3,049 549 
Boston ..... 246 3 40 27 317 34 
Baltimore .. 434 343 447 32 1,643 588 
Philadelphia 887 425 205 359 1,802 416 
Milwaukee... 29 129 67 28 ‘ ‘wn 
Dul.-Sup. .. 541 686 1,4504,962 4,429 6,: 
Toledo ..... 139 77 #4181 196 os —_ 
*Nashville.. 10 7 #121 38 116 164 


Buffalo .... .- ee ee . 13,166 
*Figures for 10 days ending May 10. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 14, in bushels (0000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 217 318 7,313 16,402 
Kan. City... 44 54 440 1,321 
Chicago .... 838 698 eee “0 @ 
808 529 





New York... 338 140 

Boston ..... 21 20 19 32 
Baltimore .. 16 89 57 93 
Philadelphia 17 22 125 172 
Milwaukee... 271 194 eee TT 
Duluth-Sup.. 7 896 4,531 10,73 

TONGS cccose 64 49 eae 


*Nashville.. 126 184 92 215 331 298 
Buffalo .... oe ee ee 2,996 
*Figures for 10 days ending May 11. 
Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparaisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 78 207 244 581 222 2,491 
Kansas City.. 4 6 1 5 4 62 
Chicago .....-. SF i297 28 33 “ee oe 
New York ...1,151 75 179 134 298 70 
ee 13 45 e® 75 os 14 
Baltimore .... ee ve 11 oe 28 4 
Philadelphia 2 1 


Milwaukee ... 191 176 39 40 oe os 
Dul.-Superior.. 149 24 #165 152 25 693 
Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 14, in bushels (000's omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 63 61 665 701,033 3,387 
Kansas City.. os 8 2 ss 119 155 
2!) ee 20 18 2 ve es ae 
New York .... 286 8 24 33 181 128 
MIOUROR cccccve ee es 6 3 
Baltimore .... 7 3 ce aT 48 50 
Philadelphia . 1 4 4 os 10 4 
Milwaukee ... 23 7 9 14 <s “~ 
Dul.-Superior.. 902 165 993 1,312 1,866 5,060 
Buffalo ...... . 2,803 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
July 1, 1926, to 
May 7, 1927 
4,000 


r —Week ending 
May 7 April 30 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
July 1, 1926, to 
May 7, 1927 
11,894,000 


—Week ending 
May 7 April 30 
10,000 240,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on May 7, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 





the United States and Canada, with com- 

parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 

Week from Totals 

ending pre- May 8, 

Wheat May7 vious week 1926 

United States*.. 36,746 3,709 29,082 

United States... 1,988 +41 2,818 

a 81,341 —1,780 83,450 

Totals 120,075 5,448 115,350 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





TOD kn0 cee 179,700 +2,700 43,800 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
0) Dee 199,775 —2,748 159,150 
CORN—United States and Canada 
SORES coccccnese 87,989 —1,797 32,469 
OATS—United States and Canada 


37,676 3,876 61,337 
Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


a 
*East of Rocky 
























c ———United States——_——_ 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
weer B <sens 13,275 3,213,000 16,486,000 
ee, E 26-ca% 31,955 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,72 3,156,000 884,000 
ee © wsene 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
"SS awe 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
ae 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
1927— 
Fam. 2 cece 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
i. a ao 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1 .... 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Week ending 
April 2 .... 51,404,000 2,423,000 653,827,000 
April 9 .... 50,207,000 2,679,000 62,886,000 
April 16 ... 48,396,000 2,082,000 50,478,000 
April 23 ... 44,242,000 1,938,000 46,180,000 
April 30 ... 40,455,000 1,947,000 42,402,000 
May 7 36,746,000 1,988,000 38,734,000 
Totals, U.S U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada _ both coasts afloat*® 
July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 300,000 
Aug. 1 80,474,000 65,049, 45,600,000 
Sept 1 17,793,000 90,6 41,600,000 
Oct - 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1. 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
pee. 4. 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
1927— . 
Jan. 1 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1. 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mch 1 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 


Week ending 














April 2 109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
April 9 105,656,000 158,542,000 84,500,000 
April 16 ..100,446,000 150,924,000 80,500,000 
April 23 85,806,000 131,986,000 76,400,000 
April 30 83,121,000 126 3,000 77,000,000 
May 7 81,341,000 120,075,000 79,700,900 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

Month Month— 
July 1....109,686,000 Mech. 1....249,344,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Week ending 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 April 2....243,619,000 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 April 9....243,042,000 
ae April 16.. 1,424,000 
Dec. 1....243, ’ April 23...208,386,000 
Jan. 1....236,607,000 April 30...202,523,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 May 7 ...199,775,000 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 14, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 60 89 35 11 407 564 
Chicago . ‘ 9 9 1 1 x os 
Dul.-Superior.. *10 24 72 - 1,045 564 


*Mill not included. 
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Memphio—Higher sor for corn and 
a sympathetic rise in corn meal caught 
the entire trade in this territory poorly 


supplied. Buying is not large or nor- 
mal, but more meal has been sold here 
during the past several days than during 
any similar time in a couple of months. 
A few cars were offered at the opening 
of last week at $4 bbl, but later nothing 
was available under $4.40@4.75. Prac- 
tically all buying is for immediate ship- 
ment. Corn bran was firm and scarce, 
being offered, May 14, at $32 ton. Cash 
No. 3 white corn was 95c bu, No. 3 
yellow 94c, milling demand causing white 
to go over yellow for first time in 
months. 

Nashville-——Corn goods soared last 
week. There was a fairly active demand 
for corn in the South, but supplies were 
difficult to obtain. Stocks were small. 
Farmers have not moved corn, on ac- 
count of rains making roads bad, and 
because they are busy with other work. 
Prices were sharply higher. Quotations, 
May 14: No. 2 white, 97c bu, No. 3 
white 95c; No. 2 yellow 99c, No. 3 yel- 
low 97c. Shipments of corn meal on old 
contracts have been greatly stimulated 
by the advance in prices. Fair sales are 
being made. Cream meal, 96-lb bags, is 
quoted at $2.25@2.45 per 100 lbs. Hom- 
iny feed is in good demand, and higher 
at $34 ton. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn has 
been affected” seriously by the flood, but 
the export call continues strong. The 
total movement through this port was 
20,393 bus last week. Quotations to the 
local trade, May 12: No. 2 yellow $1.071, 
bu, No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white, $1. 071/,, 
No. 3 $1.061/,, for export, 6c less, sacked; 
yellow chops, $1.98 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $1.86; standard meal, $2.15. 

Atlanta.—Due to flood conditions in 
the Mississippi valley, both white and 
yellow corn advanced 5@6c bu last week, 
reaching the highest price quoted here 
for several months. Only comparatively 
small orders are being booked. Quota- 
tions, May 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white $1.11142 bu, No. 3 white $1.10%; 
No. 2 yellow $1.114%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.10¥2. 

St. Lowis—Movement of corn was 
rather sluggish last week, demand being 
chiefly of scattered local and shipping 
orders, and about half the offerings car- 
ried over. Receipts were 250 cars, 
against 138 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 14: No. 4 corn 86c bu, No. 
6 corn 80c; No. 2 yellow 90c, No. 3 
yellow 871,,@88',c, No. 4 yellow 86c, No. 
5 yellow 83@84c, No. 6 yellow 80@8lc; 
No. 3 white 871%c, No. 4 white 86c, No. 
6 white 80c. 

Kansas City.—Larger offerings of corn 
met with good demand last week. Prices 
developed considerable strength, and ad- 
vanced about 3c during the week. Quo- 
tations, May 14: white, No. 2 8514,@88c 
bu, No. 3 8414@8ic, No. 4 801,@86c; 
yellow, No. 2 89144@92c, No. 3 881%@ 
91c, No. 4 851,@88c; mixed, No. 2 851, 
@89c, No. 3 841%,@88c, No. 4 801,@86c; 
cream meal, basis cotton 24’s, $4.10@ 
4.15 bbl; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy 
feed, $2' 

Chicago.—The corn market was steady 
last week, with a good demand. Local 
industries are buying spot stuff, as well 
as some from out of store. It is said 
more corn is being shipped out of this 
market than is being received. No. 3 
mixed was quoted at 82%4c bu, No. 5 
mixed 821%c, No. 6 mixed 8114c; No. 3 
yellow 85c, No. 4 yellow 83144@83',c, No. 
5 yellow 8114,@82¥,,c, No. 6 yellow 81@ 
811%4c; No. ‘white 82@821/,c, No. 6 
white 81@81'c. 

San Francisco.—Corn continues strong, 
with no yellow offering but eastern. Re- 
ports from the East indicate that the 
high prices are prompting farmers to 
market their supplies, which is tending 
to soften the market. Quotations, May 
13: eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, $2.09 per 
100 Ibs; eastern No. 2 Kafir and milo, 
bulk, $1.80 and $1.85, respectively; Cali- 
fornia milo and Egyptian corn, sacked, 
$2.15 and $2.30, respectively. 


Milwaukee—Cash corn prices ad- 
vanced sharply under light offerings and 








a good demand, especially for fresh 
shelled. The gain was 8@5c bu. Re- 
ceipts were 15 cars, the same as in the 
previous week, and compared with 17 a 
year ago. Much of the corn now coming 
is heavy in moisture and off color, and 
few samples offered grade higher than 
No. 3 or No. 4. Closing quotations, May 
14: No. 4 yellow, 84@86c bu; No. 4 
white, 84@86c; No. 4 mixed, 83@85c. 

Minneapolis.—Cash corn is in good de- 
mand, particularly dry natural. More 
offers are coming from Iowa. Natural 
No. 2 yellow is quoted at 5@6c bu over 
Chicago May, and natural No. 3 yellow 
4@5c over, with kiln-dried 3@4c over; 
No. 4 yellow, May price to 4c over. 
Mixed corn is inactive. No. 2 is quoted 
at 2@3c over Chicago May. Little No. 
3 mixed is offered, the price being May 
to le over. No. 4 mixed is priced at 
2@4c under May. Receipts have not 
been heavy. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
14 was 8242@89%ec; the closing price on 
May 16 was 87@88c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on May 17 
at $4.85@4.95 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.75 @4.85. 

Baltimore.—Corn was 4c higher on 
contract grade than in the preceding 
week, with movement light and demand 
good. Arrivals included 17,978 bus by 
rail and 11,470 by boat. Closing price 
of No. 2 spot on May 14, 90%4c. Sales 
of corn reported for the week were 4,400 
bus No. 2 yellow, domestic, at 90c, 3,022 
No. 2 spot at 863,@8914,c, and the fol- 
lowing southern: 3,000 bus No. 3 white 
at 834,@87¥,c, and parcel lots of un- 
graded white and yellow at 85@851,c. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed at 
93@94c, or 3@4c up from the previous 
week, Near-by yellow cob was 25c high- 
er at $4.25 bbl. Corn meal was stronger 
and more active at $2.15@2.30 for de- 
sirable stock. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Offerings of 
corn goods are light, and the market 
rules firm and again higher, though de- 
mand is only moderate. Quotations, May 
14, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.70; 
white cream meal, fancy $2.70; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.70. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn trade is brisk, with 
prices taking a decided upward trend. 
Demand is heavy for prompt shipment 
lots. Offerings are fair. Quotations, 
May 14: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 95@96c 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 94@95c. Kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white corn 
meal, fancy, was quoted at $2.30@2.40, 
in 100-lb sacks, 

Boston.—Hominy feed is higher, with 
light offerings and good demand at $37.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks on May 14. No 
gluten feed was offered. Gluten meal 
was in fair demand and unchanged at 
$49 ton, for May shipment. Granulated, 
yellow corn meal was firm at $2.45, with 
bolted yellow at $2.40 and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2, all in 100-lb 
sacks; old No. 2 yellow corn, for ship- 
ment all-rail, $1.05@1.06 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.03@1.04; new No. 2 yellow, $1.03 
@1.05; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1@ 
1.02, and No. 3 yellow 99c@$1. 


ee 





ne rye flour buy- 
ers are in the market to a limited de- 
gree but, in the main, their bids are 
25@40c below millers’ ideas of values. 
Buyers are not taking kindly to the 
higher levels, which have been created 
chiefly through export demand for the 
rye grain. Pure white rye flour, in 98-lb 
cottons, is quoted at $5.80@6.30 bbl, 
pure medium $5.40@5.60, and pure dark 
$3.90@4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mills are 
selling more dark flour than white, and 
are piling up the latter. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,785 bbls flour, compared with 
12,226 in the previous week. 

Milwaukee.—Although the easier trend 
in the rye market, due to the slackening 
of the recent brisk export demand, has 
caused a slight reduction in rye flour 
limits, business remains of small propor- 
tions. Students of the market see a rap- 
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idly dwindling supply of milling rye 
considerably earlier than usual, but the 
trade, on the other hand, is unwilling 
to buy rye flour at present prices, and 
most of the business is going to the mills 
that are making concessions in order to 
keep the wheels turning. Wisconsin rye 
mills, for the most part, are so well forti- 
fied with standing orders from the larger 
customers that they do not feel com- 
pelled to slash prices, despite the fact 
that the usual volume of casual business 
is absent. Nominal quotations, May 14: 
pure white $6.30@6.45 bbl, pure medium 
$5.45@5.60, and pure dark $4.10@4.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Duluth—The rye market apparently 
has overdone itself in its recent advance 
to high levels, flour buyers refusing to 
follow it up. Foreign buyers also held 
back, which brought about a softer un- 
dertone and price recessions. Any out- 
side offers sent in to the mill were below 
a working basis, and no trading resulted 
last week. Quotations, May 14, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.15 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.65; No. 3 dark, 
$3.85; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, 
$5.20. 

Chicago.—Rye flour prices declined 
last week. Local mills sold fair quanti- 
ties to the East, but sales in Chicago 
were not so good. Shipping directions, 
however, were plentiful. The local out- 
put totaled 8,000 bbls, the same as the 
previous week. White was quoted, May 
14, at $5.85@6.10 bbl, jute, medium $5.50 
@5.65, and dark $4@4.25. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour rules firm un- 
der light offerings and a fair demand. 
Quotations, May 14, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.60@6.90 for 
white, $6.35@6.60 for medium, and $6@ 
6.25 for dark. 

Boston—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, but the market was firm- 
ly held, with a material advance in 
prices. Rye meal was firm and in fair 
demand. Dark rye was dull, but higher. 
Quotations, May 14: choice white patent 
rye flour, $6.75@7.15 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.60@7, rye meal $5.50@6.65, dark 
rye $4.95@5.10, all in sacks. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales were slow 
all week. Bakers who specialize in rye 
breads appear to be well stocked. Prices 
are practically unchanged. Quotations, 
May 14: pure white, $6.25@6.50 bbl; me- 
dium, $5.25@5.75; dark, $4.40@5. 

New York.—Business in rye flour was 
rather quiet last week. White patent 
was quoted, May 13, at $6.60@6.85 bbl. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour, like the grain, 
has lost much of its activity, and is dull 
and neglected. Quotations, May 14: 
white patent $6.25@6.50 bbl, and dark 
$4.50@4.75, in cotton. 

Toronto.—Sales of rye flour are light, 
and the market unchanged. Quotations, 
May 14, car lots, $6.20 bbl, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is about unchanged from a week ago. 
Offers are rather limited, and demand is 
absorbing them. Light weight screen- 
ings are quoted up to $11 ton, medium 
weight $11@13, and heavy seeds $13@ 
16, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Winnipeg.—There has been no demand 
for screenings, and quotations are un- 
changed. Brokers’ price for refuse holds 
at $3 ton, while the basis of last sales 
recorded was $6.50@7 for refuse and $20 
for recleaned standards, on track. 

Toronto.—All screenings east of the 
lakes are already sold for delivery and, 
as a consequence, there is not much im- 
mediate business doing. Prices are nom- 
inally 50c ton higher. Quotations, May 
14: government’ standard recleaned 
screenings, $25 ton, c.i.f., Georgian Bay 
ports. 





Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing firm 
at a net advance of %c. Offerings are 
light, while buyers are showing increased 
interest. Quotations, May 14, local car 
lots as to location: No. 2 white, 6214@ 
63¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 57144@601,4c 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 14: No. 
2 white, domestic, 60@601%c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 57@571,¢. 
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Minneapolis. Cranes report demand 
for linseed meal rather quiet during the 
past week. Shipping directions are fair, 
and mill stocks are low. Meal is priced 
at $47@47.50 ton at Minneapolis, about 
$1 under the quotation of a week ago, 
Export trade is quiet. Cake, for June- 
August shipment, is offered at $39.50 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track May July 








May 10 ..$2.30% 2.29% 2.29% 2.27% 
May 11 .. 2.31% 2. 30% 2.29% 2.27% 
May 12 .. 2.31 2.30 2.30 2.28 , 
May 13 .. 2.32% 2.31% 2.30% 2.28% 2.3 
May 14 .. 2.32% 2.381% 2.30% 2.28% 2 
May 16 .. 2.30% 2.29% 2.29% 2.27% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to May 14, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts— -—Shipments 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925- 26 





Minneapolis ... 7,615 9,289 1,966 2,47 
Dulath ccceccce 7,445 8,852 5,639 7,7 12 
PFotals. ..cce 15,060 18,141 7,605 10,265 


Duluth.—Mixed sentiment caused lo- 
cals to show nervousness, and the future 
market was affected irregularly. On the 
closing day, however, traders were in- 
different. Toward the end of last week 
dullness consequently prevailed, espe- 
cially in the final session, The close, May 
14, showed May unchanged, July ‘4c and 
September 114c lower, compared with 
May 7. The cash market is quiet, due 
to light receipts and offerings. Choice 
or good medium is in demand from 
crushers. No. 1 spot closed unchanged 
at May to 4c over; arrive, May price. 
Car shipping was light. 

Chicago.—There is sufficient business in 
linseed meal to absorb offerings. Pro- 
duction continues light, however, and 
crushers have little to offer, most of the 
current business being done by jobbers. 
Linseed meal was quoted, May 14, at $49 
ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Although cottonseed meal 
advanced $1@2 ton under the growing 
scarcity of supplies due to the Missis 
sippi valley floods, oil meal remained sta- 
tionary in value. Mills are reported get- 
ting caught up on old orders, and while 
there is no selling pressure, some traders 
discern an easier tone as efforts are 
made to put through new business. High 
protein feeds in general are holding just 
steady. Nominal quotation, May 14, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Business in linseed meal 
was brisk last week. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotation, May 14: $50.20 
ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is strong, with 
light stocks and good demand. Prices 
are a shade higher. On May 14, Buffalo 
shippers offered 34 per cent meal for 
May shipment at $52.70 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, and June shipment at $51.20, Bos- 
ton points; 32 per cent meal was quoted 
at $51.20 for May shipment, with prac 
tically none offered, and June at $51. 
Edgewater shippers quoted 32 per cent 
meal, for June shipment only, at $49@ 
51, Boston points, with no May ship 
ment offered. 


Winnipeg.—There is a good local de 
mand for linseed oil cake and meal, at 
unchanged prices. Quotations, May 14: 
oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, and meal $43. 
Flaxseed has been notable for wide fluc- 
tuations in price, occasioned chiefly by 
speculators. In common with the other 
coarse grains, business in flaxseed shows 
some reduction, and it closed, May 14, at 
$2 bu, basis Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal prices have 
advanced $1. Quotation, May 14, $44 
ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 





On the barren island of Kerguelen, in 
the South Indian Ocean, the French gov- 
ernment has deposited a ton of pre- 
served beef, half a ton of biscuits, and 
matches and clothing, for the use of 
possible shipwrecked vessels, the Wall 
Street Journal reports. 
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VESSEL TONNAGE DEMAND 
REPORTED SLOW AT DULUTH 


Du.utH, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage for grain shipment is very slow. 
The rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is 
nominally 1%c bu for large boats, and 
2e for small lots. The Montreal rate is 
unchanged at 812c for wheat and 8c for 
rye. The boats reporting for cargoes 
have nearly all been chartered for some 
time. 

Grain shipments last week aggregated 
3,426,000 bus, with wheat leading, and 
rye and oats following in the order 
named. Elevator stocks were reduced 
1,940,000 bus, and are now down to 12,- 
132,000. 

Storms on the Great Lakes have re- 
tarded the movement of vessels, forcing 
them to seek safe harbors, and this is 
interfering to some extent with dispatch. 

If cargoes from the upper lakes get 
any scarcer, vessel owners may decide to 
lay off boat tonnage that they find can- 
not be used so long as the present lull 
maintains, and await improvement to- 
ward fall when the new crop starts mov- 
ing and a better demand is anticipated. 
With the slowing down in export inter- 
est, the urgent demand evidently having 
been filled, shippers are not bidding for 
vessel room, except off and on, as sales 
are negotiated. 





Proposed Rates Canceled 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found not jus- 
tified the proposed increased rates on 
coarse grains, in carloads, from points in 
Texas to points in Mississippi and Ala- 
huma and proposed restriction of the ap- 
plication of rates to certain routes, ex- 
cept in so far as the cancellation of rout- 
ing via McGregor and Waco, Texas, is 
concerned. The suspended schedules 
have been ordered canceled. 


Congestion at Port Colborne 

Toronto, Ont.—There has been a great 
congestion of grain boats at Port Col- 
borne, which is at the Lake Erie end of 
the Welland Canal. Here the big grain 
hoats transfer their cargoes to smaller 
vessels that carry the grain through the 
canal and on to Montreal. This spring 
brought a heavy movement at the open- 
ing of navigation, and congestion result- 
ed. The handling facilities at Port Col- 
borne are not sufficient for such a move- 
ment, 


New Baltimore-West Indian Service 
Battimore, Mp.—The Ocean-Dominion 
Steamship Corporation, C. A. Sullivan & 
Co., local agents, which has been active 
in the West Indian trade from Montreal 
and Halifax, N. B., will inaugurate a 
steamship service between Baltimore and 
British and French West Indian posses- 
sions, with the first sailing on May 23. 


Canadian Ports Active 

Wiynirec, Man.—Great activity is 
maintained at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes, and heavy shipments of grain are 
clearing daily. Cargoes last week in- 
cluded heavy loadings of screenings and 
flaxseed, while shipments of wheat to 
Buffalo were of large volume. 


New Texas Rates Suspended 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered fur- 
ther suspension of the proposed _in- 
creased rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from points in Texas to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley until July 1. 





NORTHERN HEMISPHERE CROP 
OUTLOOK REPORTED GOOD 


Reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate good wheat 
crops in most countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere for 1927. Present indica- 
tions are better than at this time last 
year. Acreage so far reported is above 
1926, with a slight increase in the esti- 
mate of the crop of India, area of 
ground prepared for seeding in Canada 
larger this spring than in the spring of 
1926, and with more favorable weather 


conditions in European countries re- 
porting. 

The total wheat area sown in 19 for- 
eign countries of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere now reporting totals 95,162,000 
acres, an increase of 2 per cent over 
1926. Including the United States, to- 
tal acreage reported is 133,863,000 acres, 
a 2.8 per cent increase over 1926, when 
the winter wheat acreage of these coun- 
tries accounted for 56 per cent of the to- 
tal world winter and spring wheat acre- 
age and 66 per cent of the winter and 
spring acreage of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The first estimate of the pro- 
duction of wheat in India is 325,136,000 
bus from 30,952,000 acres, compared with 
the final estimate 324,949,000 from 30,- 
470,000 acres in 1926. 

Reports of winter wheat acreage from 
12 countries of Europe show an increase 
over last year of 1.1 per cent, the acre- 
age reported for the 1927 harvest being 
45,675,000. France reports an increase 
of 1.4 per cent, and Italy an increase of 
2.8 per cent. Practically all countries of 
Europe report that fall sown crops are 
in good condition, and that the frost 
damage is below average. In Germany 
the winter sowings are well developed, 
winter killings being insignificant. Con- 
ditions of cereal crops in Italy are, on 
the whole, good, but there is some com- 
plaint of lack of moisture in low lands 
throughout the entire country and_ the 
hill districts of the south, but recent 
light rains have improved these. The 
weather in France is now warm and dry, 
following cool, wet weather, and the ce- 
real crops are in good condition. Aus- 
tria and Hungary report that crops are 
progressing well. The Russian spring is 
later than normal, causing slow develop- 
ment. Wheat and rye crops in Poland 
are both reported above last year. 

The outlook for foreign durum is less 
favorable than for other classes. Total 
wheat acreage in Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunis is about 8.9 per cent below last 
year. Algeria and Morocco both com- 
plain of insufficient moisture. In south- 
ern Italy, also, where durum wheat is 
grown, the weather is too dry. No indi- 
cation is available on the condition of 
the durum crop in Russia. 

Fourteen foreign countries report 42,- 
643,000 acres sown to rye, a decrease of 
4.1 per cent from the 1926 area. Twelve 
European countries report 29,488,000 
acres, a decrease of .4 per cent. 





FLOOD AREA AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION IS OUTLINED 


Seed and feed requirements for prob- 
ably 1,000,000 acres in the Mississippi Val- 
ley area, exclusive of Louisiana, will have 
to be financed this year by the Red 
Cross, or some other relief agency, if this 


‘land is to be planted at all. 


This is indicated in a report made to 
the American Red Cross by C. W. War- 
burton, director of extension in the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
who is now in Memphis representing the 
department in the flooded area, and as- 
sisting the Red Cross relief forces. All 
told, there are perhaps 10,000 square 
miles, or from 6,000,000 to 6,500,000 acres, 
in the flooded area. Mr. Warburton esti- 
mates that about half of this is im- 
proved farm land. Detailed figures for 
Louisiana are not yet available. In the 
rest of the flooded area, efforts probably 
will be made to plant 2,000,000 acres of 
crops. 

Approximately 750,000 acres of crop 
lands in Mississippi were under water 
May 1, according to a preliminary re- 
port of a survey of the Mississippi River 
flood area being made by the crop and 
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live stock reporting board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Re- 
ports for other states will be issued as 
rapidly as the data are assembled. 





ADDITION TO MILL PLANT 

Equipment is being added to the plant 
of the Columbus (Ind.) Milling Co. 
and an addition has been built on the top 
story of the building. An addition also 
is to be built to the unloading shed of 
the plant. The equipment and additions, 
which will greatly facilitate unloading 
and handling of grain, will cost about 
$5,000. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE MARKS 
GROCERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Lovisvitte, Ky., May 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association was called to order 
here this morning. The attendance is 
large, and the meeting promises to be 
highly successful. 

Following the customary opening 
speeches, J. H. McLaurin delivered his 
annual address. He said that he looked 
forward with confidence to the future of 
the wholesale grocery industry, and be- 
lieved the American association never 
before was so strong. He declared that 
the present methods of food distribution 
were absolutely safe. If a change ever 
came it would be at the expense of the 
consumer, he said. Mr. McLaurin de- 
clared that the greatest need of the in- 
dustry is to think. 

The program for the next three days 
includes discussion of all phases of the 
wholesale grocery business. 

W. G. Martin, JR. 


SOUTHWEST WHEAT OUTLOOK 
REPORTED LESS FAVORABLE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weekly Kansas _ state 
crop report states that wheat prospects 
slipped considerably last week. Drying 
winds demonstrated a lack of subsoil 
moisture in the west, and Hessian fly 
infestation began to be more apparent. 
Although the latter is much more spot- 
ted than two years ago, flies are prob- 
ably just as numerous as then. 

In Oklahoma, the crop has also suf- 
fered a setback. Hessian fly damage 
has been heavy, and conditions have so 
changed that well-informed opinion is 
now to the effect that not more than 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus will be har- 
vested. 

On the whole, however, and consider- 
ing the large standing acreage, the South- 
west still gives promise of raising a 
large crop of wheat. 





FUMIGATING IN A TORNADO 

James V. Crooks, southwestern man- 
ager of the Fumigators’ Engineering Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Archie Foucart, 
one of the company’s operatives, had an 
unusual experience in fumigating two 
mills at Hutchinson, Kansas, during the 
recent tornado there. Both the A and 
B mills of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
had been closed, sealed and filled with 
hydrocyanic gas when the storm struck. 
At the B mill several wired glass win- 
dows were broken, and minor damage 
done. Next morning, when the closed 
mills were visited and opened, it was 
found that both had successfully weath- 
ered the storm, but whatever insect life 
had been about was less fortunate, hav- 
ing succumbed to the deadly gas. 





The elevator of the Hebron (Ind.) 


Equity Exchange burned recently. 








painter of costumed romance.” 
him worldwide fame. 
1882. 
the poet. 





Boston. 
| Wyeth lives at Chadds Ford, Pa. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


RT critics called Newell Convers Wyeth, who painted “The Mill- 
er’s Wooing,” the cover illustration of this issue, “America’s greatest 
His more than 200 canvases have won for 
Mr. Wyeth was born at Needham, Mass., Oct. 22, 
His father was a close friend of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
The artist was educated at Mechanic Arts High School, the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, and Eric Pape’s Art School, all of 
Later he studied with C. W. Reed and Howard Pyle. Mr. 
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IOWA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT CEDAR RAPIDS 


Crepar Rapips, Iowa, May 17.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—About 200 bakers and 
allied tradesmen are assembled in Cedar 
Rapids at the annual convention of the 
Iowa Bakers’ Association. May 16 was 
devoted to registration, a golf tourna- 
ment, an executive meeting, with a Dutch 
treat in the evening, followed by enter- 
tainment and dancing. 

Louis Kautz, Muscatine, president, in 
his address told of the passage by the 
legislature of the standard weight bill 
framed by bakers, which becomes effec- 
tive July 1. This provides that loaves 
must weigh 1 lb or multiples thereof, 
with tolerance of 10 per cent overweight 
or 4 per cent underweight. Premiums 
were condemned. 

C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, brought 
greetings from the Associated Bakers of 
America, Wholesale and Retail, and Dr. 
Rumsey from the American Bakers As- 
sociation. 

Interesting talks were made by Harry 
Boeckenhoff, Des Moines, on “Success in 
the Retail Bakery,” J. C. Reid, Cedar 
Rapids, on “Romance in Business,” Dr. 
H. E. Van Norman, of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, on the use 
of milk in bread. 

The allied tradesmen are holding a 
separate meeting this afternoon. The 
annual dinner and dance will be held 
this evening. Rosert T. Bearry. 





GOVERNMENT REPORT ON 
DUTCH BUCKWHEAT MARKET 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Possibilities of a 
Dutch market for American buckwheat 
are outlined in a United States govern- 
ment report. “Buckwheat as a food is 
consumed in the Netherlands, in the 
form of grain, grits and flour, the con- 
sumption of the grits being slightly larg- 
er than that of flour,” writes Philip E. 
McKenney, assistant United States com- 
mercial attaché at The Hague. A mar- 
ket exists there for American ground 
buckwheat groats for flour, and a con- 
siderable quantity has been imported 
from the United States for that pur- 
pose. During this year, however, there 
has been no demand for American buck- 
wheat groats, on account of the inferior 
quality of last year’s crop in the United 
States. Other reasons, such as the high- 
er prices which are being asked for 
American buckwheat in contrast to the 
lower prices quoted for better quality 
foreign grades, are likewise having a 
detrimental effect on the sale of Ameri- 
can groats. American buckwheat is be- 
ing quoted at 11.55 guilders, or $4.62, 
per 100 kilograms (220 Ibs), while Bal- 
tic buckwheat, also of an inferior qual- 
ity this season, brings but 10.80 guilders, 
or $4.32, and a better quality Man- 
churian buckwheat is but 11.40 guilders, 
or $4.56. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING 
OIL CONTENT OF FLAXSEED 

A simple method for testing flaxseed 
and linseed cake to determine the oil 
content of these products has been de- 
veloped by the chemical research lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Research has shown a wide variation 
to exist in the oil content of the various 
qualities and classes of foreign and do- 
mestic grown flaxseed. Extensive tests 
have been made of the flaxseed crops for 
the years 1919-24, inclusive, the result 
of which has been the development of a 
method of testing which in 15 minutes 
gives correct oil content. 

Details of the department’s study, to- 
gether with a description of the test 
method recommended, have been pub- 
lished in United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 1471-D. This bul- 
letin deals with the production and con- 
sumption of flaxseed in the United 
States, world production and trade in 
flaxseed, oil content of flaxseed by 
classes, physical tests for determining 
oil content, inspection and grading of 
flaxseed, relation between numerical 
grade of domestic flaxseed and oil con- 
tent of the sample, and a simple, rapid 
test for determining oil content. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Arizona 
J. R. McLaughlin has built a frame 
addition to the McLaughlin Bakery, 
North Porter Street, Holbrook, to house 
another oven and enlarge his bake room. 


California 

Thomas Lewis & Son have purchased 
the Lankershim (Cal.) Bakery. 

E. Zanadi has purchased the bakery 
of W. J. Marchand, Ceres. 

J. C. Phillips has opened a bakery at 
494% Pier Avenue, Hermosa. 

Fire destroyed the warehouse of the 
San Anselmo (Cal.) Bakery. It will be 
rebuilt‘at once. 

Edward Lindley, of the Sonoma (Cal.) 
Feed Store, has installed feed grinding 
and mixing machinery. 

Lynn Barton and C. Dickerson have 
purchased the bakery at Tehachapi from 
R. E. Dye and Lillian Root, and will 
operate it as the White Lily Bakery. 

B. Accinelli has purchased the bakery 
of William Smith, 7307 East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland. 

Vito Lombardi has purchased a one 
third interest in the Firenze Baking Co., 
450 Broadway, San Francisco. 

The Eden Bakery, San Leandro, has 
opened a branch in the Freeman Block. 

Domenico Pasero and Giuseppe Far- 
raris have styled their bakery, Healds- 
burg, the French American. 

E. T. Gisselbrecht has sold his Blue 
Bird Bakery, 5666 College Avenue, 
Berkeley, to J. Huber and J. Haubrish. 

Hans Marcher has purchased the bak- 
ery of Rudolf Ludwig, Live Oak. 

The Independent Bakery & Creamery 
Co. has opened a branch in Salinas. 

Clarence McClellem, for the past two 
years superintendent of Baily’s Bakery 
in Honolulu, and before that owner and 
operator of a retail bakery at Tenth 
and Vermont avenues, Los Angeles, has 
returned to southern California to open a 
new retail bakery establishment at 4175 
West Washington Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. Complete equipment has been in- 
stalled. 

Purchase of a fourth heavy duty cake 
machine has been made by the Grandma 
Cake Bakery, 671 Antonio Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Equipment of the Martino Pie Bakery, 
Burbank, was recently augmented by 
the addition of a Colborne pie crust 
roller. 

Wells’s Bakery and Café, Escondido, 
recently added a Century Giant cake 
machine to its equipment. 

A new Dalton revolving oven has just 
been installed in Whitney’s Bakery, Wal- 
nut Park. 

The De Luxe Tasty Cake Co., Los An- 
geles, has moved to larger quarters at 
2711 South San Pedro Street. 

The Tipton Pie Bakery, 5747 Come- 
ford Street, Hollywood, recently in- 
stalled a pie crust roller. 

Remodeling of the plant of the Weitz 
Bros. Baking Co., 2108 South Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles, is now finished. 

A grocery department is soon to be in- 
stalled at the bakery plant of the Clara 
Lewis Kitchen Bakery, Inglewood. 

Frank L. Wood and Walter Trueb 
have sold their bakery, 3219 Grand Ave- 
nue, Oakland, to E. L. and W. A. Mac- 
donald. 

Colorado 

A flour mill unit will be installed in 
the elevator of the Dolores (Colo.) Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 


Florida 

J. J. Montgomery has opened a bak- 
ery at Orlando. 

C. G. Traub & Sons, proprietors of 
the Atlantic Feed & Supply Co., have 
opened a distributing warehouse for 
feeds on Flamingo Drive and Florida 
East Coast Railway tracks, West Palm 
Beach. 

Idaho 

New Plymouth is to have a bakery 
and restaurant in the building formerly 
occupied by the Gem Café. 


Illinois 


The Reichmann Bakery, Antioch, has 
been reopened. 





Indiana 

Sommerfield & Swanson are successors 
to Sommerfield & Bishop in the feed 
business at 512 State Street, La Porte. 
Emil Swanson recently purchased the 
feed store of Lawrence Fisher, Walker 
and Rose streets, and has moved that 
business to the State Street store. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by A. B. Mosher & Co., Columbia 
City, to deal in feeds, ete. Incorporators 
are Leonard R. Schrader, Frank E. Ken- 
ner and Cullie B, Mosher. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Fisher-Lambert Feed & Coal 
Co., Anderson. Incorporators are Thom- 
as C. Fisher, Homer P. Lambert and 
Neel M. McCullough. 

The Federal Bakery, Terre Haute, has 
completed the installation of a _ terra 
cotta front at its plant, 679 Wabash 
Avenue, 

The Gem Cookie Co. has opened a 
plant at 1724 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Miesenhelder Bros., manufacturers of 
mixed feeds, Palestine, Ill., have opened 
a wholesale and retail distributing branch 
at 207 North Morton Street, Blooming- 
ton. 

lowa 

Clarence Kingsley has purchased Sam’s 
Bakery, Rockwell City, and will operate 
it as the Rockwell City Bakery. 

Howard Hagen has purchased the 
business of C. S. Mooney, Sheffield. 

M. S. Hutchinson will open the Ideal 
Bakery, Webster City, on June 11. 

Edmondson & Holmes, Gifford, have 
built an addition to their elevator and 
will install a feed grinding unit. 


Kansas 
C. E. Brown has opened a feed and 
poultry business in Altamont. 
Joseph Zettl has established a bakery 
at Weir City, which will be operated in 
connection with his plant at Girard. 


Kentucky 
Long Bros. have moved their bakery 
from Louisa to Williamson. 


Maryland 

The Southern Distributing & Supply 
Co., Inc., 18 West Pratt Street, Balti- 
more, to conduct the business of a food 
distributing concern, capital stock 500 
shares, par value $100, has been incor- 
porated by Ollie P. and Clara Joseph, 
and N. D. Conzantino. 


Massachusetts 

The Community Bakeries, Inc., Brock- 
ton, has issued $200,000 additional pre- 
ferred stock. 

Ross Hormisdas, baker, 121 Grand 
Avenue, Worcester, has been discharged 
from bankruptcy. 

The Continental Baking Co. New 
York, has been granted a permit to make 
a $40,000 addition to its plant in Somer- 
ville. 

Boettger’s Bakery, Inc., Cambridge, 
has been formed with a capital of 1,000 
shares of common stock without par 
value. The president is Howard A. 
Boettger; treasurer, Frank Eighme. 

The Metropolitan Baking Co., Water- 
town, has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital. 

Michigan 

The Leesen Grain Co., Buffalo, has 
purchased the mill and elevator at 
Adrian, formerly operated by the De- 
troit Milling Co. 

The Riverside Milling Co., Adrian, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 to manu- 
facture dairy feeds. 

O. D. Bayes has opened a bakery at 
Clare. 

E. W. Cade will open a bakery at 140 
South Burdick Street, Kalamazoo. 

The Sommers Bros. Baking Co. has 
moved from Nashville to Niles. 

William M. Renninger has purchased 
the City Bakery, Buchanan, from J. E. 
Goff. 

Minnesota 

J. H. Paulson has opened the Henning 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

Nielsen’s Bakery, 746 Tatum Avenue, 
St. Paul, has been opened. 

Northrup, King & Co. will construct 





a seed and feed storage warehouse at 
1431 Jackson Street N.E., Minneapolis, 
to cost $20,000. 

The Home Bakery, 605 West Central 
Avenue, St. Paul, has been opened by 
Mrs. L. S. Waley. 

Bert Friedland has opened a bakery 
at Forty-first Street and Chicago Av- 
enue, Minneapolis. 

William Hamley, formerly of Fari- 
bault, has opened a bakery at 4140 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Harold Kelsen, formerly of Hayward, 
Wis., has opened a bakery at 127 North 
Fifty-seventh Avenue, West, Duluth. 

The name of the Uhler Bakery, 2214 
Riverside, Minneapolis, has been changed 
to the Riverside Bakery. Mr. Whipple 
is the new owner. 

Hothan & Oglesby, Benson, have suc- 
ceeded L. H. Bakken as owners of the 
Benson Baking Co. 

The Kitzville (Minn.) Bakery, the 
Filbert Bakery, 1422 Third Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, the Table Talk Bak- 
ery, 937 East Magnolia, St. Paul, the 
Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hibbing, the El- 
lertson Bakery, 343 East Franklin Av- 
enue, Minneapolis, Michel’s Bakery, Rice 
and Central avenues, St. Paul, Shebat’s 
Bakery, 2833 Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, and M. G. Fossum’s bakery, 518 
North Prior Avenue, St. Paul, have dis- 
continued business. 

J. P. Hale & Son, Madelia, have in- 
stalled a high-speed mixer. 

The Broker-Lydiard-Hatch Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 to deal in grains and cereals, by 
H. W. Broker, 5056 Dupont Avenue 
South, Frank C. Lydiard and Leo S. 
Hatch. 

Mississippi 
The Ripley (Miss.) Wholesale Gro- 


cery, Ernest Long, proprietor, has 
merged with the King Grocery Co., 
Tupelo. Mr. Long will continue to man- 


age the Ripley branch. 


Missouri 

W. H. Teed has purchased the Buffalo 
(Mo.) Bakery from J. A. Boner. 

The Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., 
Springfield, will manufacture mixed feeds 
for dairy use. 

Montana 

Blanche Leek has bought the Jackson 
Bakery, 114 East Cedar Street, Missoula. 

Lloyd Davis has bought a half interest 
in the Hartson Roller Feed Mill, 309 
North Second Street, Hamilton. 


Nebraska 


Clyde Arnold has leased the building 
occupied by George Kindness, Broken 
Bow, and bought the stock of flour and 
feed. 

The Omar Baking Co., Omaha, has 
been incorporated for $100,000 by Ed- 
mund E. Bosin, M. C. Clinton and Har- 
old Roth. The incorporation is in con- 
nection with the construction of a bak- 
ing plant- and warehouse at Belt Line 
near Forty-fifth and Nicholas streets, a 
project announced by the National Bak- 
ing Co., of which W. J. Coad is presi- 
dent. 

New Mexico 


F. G. Nickel has opened a wholesale 
and retail business, known as the Silver 
Baking Co., at Silver City. 


New York 


The Federal Baking Co., Elmira, has 
moved to its new bakery at North Main 
and West Market. 

Andrew Mante, baker, 327 Lenox Ave- 
nue, New York, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

Valintcourt’s Bakery, Oneida, has 
opened a retail store on Madison Street. 


North Carolina 


Becker’s Bakery, Hendersonville, has 
added new equipment, increasing its ca- 
pacity. 

North Dakota 

The Emmerson Bakery has _ been 
opened at Bowbells. 

George Troyer has purchased the Todd 
Bakery, Cando. 

Ohio 


Newell Phillips has opened a bakery 
at Portsmouth. The equipment installed 


was purchased from the W. M. Ramey 
bakery, New Boston, recently closed. 


Oregon 

The Club Café and Bakery, Myrtle 
Point, Marshfield, burned recently. 

Joseph Failen has purchased the bak- 
ery of Louis and Fred Bock, Silverton. 
The latter will continue to operate bak- 
eries at Hood River and Wenatchee. 

Elmer Russell, baker, Myrtle Point, 
suffered a $10,000 fire loss last week. 

The Independent Feed & Produce Co., 
Portland, has been renamed the Inde- 
pendent Supply Co. 


Pennsylvania 

Charles Bondascha will open a_bak- 
ery in Monongahela. 

B. Marcus will open a bakeshop at 
834 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 

The Washington Bakery, 6230 German- 
town Avenue, Philadelphia, has been ac- 
quired by Arthur E. Beese. 

The plant of the Jersey Cereal Co., 
Cereal, was damaged by fire. A large 
part of the loss of $25,000 was in material 
and supplies, the machinery not being 
injured. 

South Dakota 


Lyon’s Bakery, Rapid City, has suc- 
ceeded the Rapid City Rochdale Co. C. 
M. Lyon is owner. 

J. N. Cross has succeeded Joseph 
Sparrow in the bakery at Artesian. 

The bakery of S. V. Craft, Alpena, 
burned recently. 

A. Pelich has closed his bakery at 
Lead. 


Tennessee 


Conrad Wuench has reopened his bak- 
ery on South Second Street, Union City. 

The American Bread Co. has opened 
its new plant, 456 Fourth Avenue North, 
Nashville. 


Texas 


A charter has been granted to the 
Nauer Baking Co., Beeville; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, John 
Nauer, Alvin Brauer and A. F. Mayer. 

Lacoume’s Bakery, Galveston, has been 
incorporated, with $20,000 capital stock, 
by Regina A. Richter and Bernard and 
James Lacoume. 

Utah 

Earl Carter has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Elgin Garrett, in the 
Ephraim (Utah) Bakery and Café. 

Mr. Malmberg, proprietor, has opened 
a retail branch of the Parowan (Utah) 
Bakery on Main Street. 

Joseph Hulick has opened a bakery 
at Provo. 


Washington 


Phillip Fritz has purchased the baker) 
of S. G. Lindsay, Deer Park. 

The Foss Bakery, California Avenue 
and West Branden, Seattle, has been 
purchased by N. Muszynski. 

Allen I. Zelk has opened the Mighty 
Good Bakery, 2725 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, Seattle. 

Andrew Swanson has purchased the 
Ness Bakery, Sumner. 

E. Nevi and Frank Orsi have pur- 
chased Lawson’s Bakery in the Washing- 
ton Market, Spokane. The name will be 
changed to Please-All Bakery. 

Aunt Berry’s’ Bakery, Clarkston, 
owned by the Lewiston Grocery Co., is 
erecting a one-story shop at Sixth and 
F streets. 

The Foxrix Bakery & Delicatessen, 
Seattle, has been sold by Charlotte Fox 
and Louise M. Byam to R. D. Airhart. 

Schedules have been filed in the bank- 
ruptcy of the Ahti Salo Bakery, Aber- 
deen, showing liabilities of $2,048 and 
assets of $750. 

The Chatterton Bakeries, Seattle, have 
been incorporated by Ralph H. Hoitt 
and L. C. Mitchell; capital, $100,000. 

Net earnings of the Pacific Coast Bis- 
cuit Co., Seattle, for the first quarter of 
1927, were $106,605, after interest and 
depreciation, but before federal income 
tax deductions. 

The Montesano (Wash.) Feed & Seed 
Co. has been incorporated by R. W. Hol- 
loway and Earl C. Woodland; capital, 
$12,000. 
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A policeman caught a motorist exceed- 
ing the speed limit. 

“Your name, please,” he demanded. 

“Aubrey Llewellyn Brynmot Llew- 
ellyn,” came the reply. 

The policeman put his notebook away 
and looked sternly at the offender. 

“Well, don’t let me catch you again,” 
he said severely.—Santa Barbara News. 

* * 
THE YEAR'S WORST ONE 


Ikie and Abie were driving in an auto- 
mobile, when Ikie offered Abie a cig- 
arette. Abie returned the compliment by 
trying to work his cigarette lighter and 
thus furnish the necessary light. As is 
so often the case, the lighter was stub- 
horn. Ikie asked to look at the lighter, 

id on examining it said: 

“Why, no wonder it won’t work, Abie. 
Here we are going up hill, and it’s a 
Dunhill lighter.”—Contributed. 


. . 


\ DAY IN THE LIFE OF A PRACTICAL JOKER 


Rises at 6 in order to have plenty of 
time to fill all the shoes in the house with 
water, exchange the contents of the salt 
cellar and sugar bowl, and stick the cat 
in the ice box. 

Stops on way to business to send tele- 
gram to a friend advising him of his fa- 
ther’s death. 

Arrives early at office, removes ribbons 
from typewriters, and sprinkles itching 
powder around. 

Spends morning rushing up to various 
employees and shouting: “Your mother’s 
dead !” 

Distributes loaded cigars during lunch 
hour, then waits expectantly to bellow, 
“April Fool,” as each cigar explodes. 

Spends afternoon trying to persuade 
office force that “it was all done in a 
spirit of fun.” 

Returns home and spanks the children 
for tying knots in his pajamas.—Richard 
W. Thomas, in Judge. 

* * 

The amusing mistakes made by public 
speakers often go unsung, so here is a 
collection of what some of England’s 
prominent orators have been able to pro- 
duce: 

Sir Boyle Roche: Supposing you see 
three cows standing up in a field and 
one of them lying down, that one is the 
bull. 

All along the untrodden paths of the 
future, he could see the footprints of an 
unseen hand. 

Why should we beggar ourselves to 
benefit posterity? What has posterity 
done for us? By posterity I mean those 
who come after us. 

Ramsay MacDonald: The empty 
grave where our ruined industries lie. 

T. P. O'Connor: Her breadth of mind 
was masculine in its depth. 

Baron Carson: Mr. Asquith is like a 
drunken man walking along a straight 
line—the further he goes the sooner he 
falls. 

Joseph Chamberlain: The honorable 
member doesn’t want the truth. He asks 
for facts.—Contributed. 

* * 


SOME BUGLER 


Two soldiers in a Negro regiment were 
boasting about their company buglers: 

“G’long wit’ you, boy,” said one; “you 
ain’t got no booglers. We is got the 
boogler, and when that boy wraps his 
lips around that horn and blows pay 
call, it sounds jest like a symphony band 
playin’.” 

“Well, if you like music, that’s all 
right; but if you is yearnin’ fo’ food, you 
wants a boogler with a hypnotic note, 








like we is got. Boy, when Ah hear ole 

Custard Mouth Jones discharge his blast 

Ah looks at mah beans and Ah says: 
“Strawberries, behave yo’selves! You 

is crowdin’ all the whipped cream out 

mah dish.’—Wall Street Journal. 

* - 


IN THAT ORDER 


Dick (looking up from his newspa- 
per): “I say, Jim, what is the Order of 
the Bath?” 

Jim: “Well, as I have experienced it, 
it’s first the water’s too hot; then it’s 
too cold; then you’re short of a towel; 
then you step on the soap; and, finally, 
the telephone bell rings.”—Kansas City 
Star. 

* * 
ABSOLUTELY SOBER 


A British officer being tried for drunk- 
enness called his servant as a witness. 
“Did you see me when I came home that 
night?” he asked. 

“T did.” 

“Was I drunk, or sober?” 

“You were sober.” 

“Are you quite sure?” asked the law- 
yer. 

“Yes, sir; he was quite sober and left 
orders to be called early.” 

There was a pause, then the lawyer 
asked: “Did he give any reason for wish- 
ing to be called early?” 

“Yes, sir, he said he was to be Queen 
of the May.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF YEARS OF EX- 
perience is open for connection with ag- 
gressive Kansas or spring mill for Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky; best of references. 
Address Box 1154-80, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


INDIANA SALESMAN WITH EXTENDED 
acquaintance among flour buyers, serving 
for many years a large southwestern mill- 
ing firm, seeks a new connection with 
mill making quality flour, either spring 
or Kansas. Address 1161, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


“LOUR SALESMAN—AN EXPERIENCED 
bakery and jobber salesman, graduate 
American Institute of Baking, wants con- 
nection with southwestern or northwestern 
mill in Wisconsin territory; glad to fur- 
nish full particulars. Address 1166, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER—HIGH CLASS MAN 
with six years’ office experience and 15 
years on the road open for a proposition 
as sales manager or southern sales man- 
ager; have a wide acquaintance through 
the entire South and Southeast. Address 
1167, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1155, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


3Y¥Y CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 

perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1145, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with large millers of both hard and 
soft wheat, familiar with trade and con- 
ditions throughout the United States, 
successful in organizing, maintaining and 
directing large force of salesmen and bro- 
kers; possess initiative and constructive 
ideas, can increase your business and re- 
duce your selling cost; now engaged but 
available on short notice; connection de- 
sired with representative company having 
proper place for strictly high grade man. 
Address 1141, care Northwestern Miller, 
649 Central Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening in our or- 
ganization for a real producer in 


the state of Ohio. 


King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUNG MAN FOR SECOND 


miller’s job in buckwheat mill. 
Year around job and opportunity 
for advancement for live wire who 
is not afraid of work. When writ- 


ing state age, experience, ete. 


Larrowe Buckwheat Flour 
Corporation, 


Cohocton, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR SALES 
manager; have had 20 years’ experience 
in office and on road; familiar with both 
domestic and export trade; speak and 
write Spanish; good record and best of 
references; married, 38 years old. Ad- 
dress 1143, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


653 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 


katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
35,000; owner retiring from business. 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 


A PAYING PROPOSITION 


100-bbl Northwestern Mill For Sale 
with an established trade, now oper- 


ating. 20,000-bu storage, large 
warehouse, feed grinding equip- 
ment. Cheap electric power. Mill 
modern in every respect. Good 
railroad connection, nice town, 


schools, etc. This is an exceptional 
opportunity and will not be on the 
market long. Attractive terms. Ad- 
dress 1158, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 














FOR SALE—CORCORAN MILL AND 
Warehouse, Corcoran, Cal., on Tulars 
(Dry) Lake, where finest grain in world 
is grown; storage capacity 7,000 tons; 


have big established trade on our brand 
of dairy and poultry feeds; keep two 10- 
ton trucks busy on local business; carload 
business has unlimited possibilities; $25,- 
000 cash required; I have been sick in bed 
five months and must sell. 8S. C. Dunlap, 
owner, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED—16- OR 18-INCH DOUBLE 
head ball-bearing attrition mill, belt driv- 
en, with drive; Monarch preferred; give 
lowest price; price must be right. Box 
106, Frontenac, Minn. 


SECONDHAND UNION SPECIAL 


Junior portable bag closing ma- 


chine; must be in good condition 


Larrowe Buckwheat Flour 
Corporation, 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


WANTED—MIDGET AND CONCENTRAT- 
ed mills; we have numerous inquiries for 
Midget and Concentrated mills; list your 


equipment with us; write full description 
of what you have for sale Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








54, Groenburgwal 


SPICES 


Founded 1880 


NEDERLANDSCHE GROOTHANDEL 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Desire low priced offers on 
SPICES (such as Padang Cassia), NUTMEG, CINNAMON, 
FOR GINGERBREAD, 


PARLIAMENT CAKE 








business. 


and southeastern markets. 


to get into business for himself. 


Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 


Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 


There is nobody in the family 
We have some 


This is a 
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ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


OCEAN 


































Ocean freight 


service — 


Speedy and Safe! 


KILLED hands deliver 

your freight shipment with 
the care and promptness that 
are the outgrowth of 56 years 
of experience. 


104 ships that total over a mil- 
lion tons provide a world-wide 
; service for every kind of 
104 Ships freight. There are fast trans- 





More Than a atlantic mail liners, the largest 
Million Tons and fastest ships in the New 
56 Years’ York to California service, and 
Experience special types to meet individual 
hippi ’ 
World-wide ene See 
in Scope You can count on speedy de- 
Frequent livery with a minimum of 
Ae sn breakage and pilferage and you 
18 will secure the favorable insur- 
Meeting ance rates that are accorded 
Individual our steamers when you 
Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston . 

Philadelphia Houston and Liverpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLYF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F.A 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


- Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 

For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chieago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 

120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 




























NDINAVIAN”AMERI 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FRUM ——— 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


doulas eos ‘ ; : 
For troight ond particalars spply Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


At New York, to bunch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
At Philadelphia, toS. L. Burgess & Co. , 928 more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 


dinavian Ports. 





CAN L| 





At Boston, to A. 6. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. 





NE 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 
For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Ro hi Ty ¥ ‘cv 
=a F. V. CAESAR 
Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








21 freight steamers—unequaled refrigerator 
service—attractive savings under all rail. 





Routes extending from coast to coast in con- 





nection with rail lines. STO RAGE 
Also unexcelled p rvice: St 

JUNIATA, OCTORARA ‘and TIONESTA al 

between Buffalo, N. Y., and Duluth, Minn., TRANS IT 


and intermediate ports. 


Communicate with us regarding rates and 


c cYs NE W. J e 
fares—223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N.Y SS SHENSS WAU CO 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


























PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





& 
9 





D O you know 
that Northern States 
Power Company trans- 
mission lines cover 
wide territories in six 
States of the North- 
west serving highly di- 
versified classes of bus- 
iness? 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPORT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomeEstTIc 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 




















Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 





Making Kansas Flour Only 
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Self-Rising Patent 




















Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








Ties Medtewcdern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 


Leapine MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 








Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 








BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 











The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


mot UNITED MILLS 
commen ©. 8) 54526) 5 0-08 (8). 


GRAFTON, GHIG 














TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sort Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 





The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 





. 





“BULL DOG” 





Old Homestead 








Self-rising flour 





Mixed cars of flour, feed 


and corn goods Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Emery Thierwechter 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 























William Tell’s 


Each specially milled for its purpose 





The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Specialized Laboratory 

Service for Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 























THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





shippers of FLOUR Winter wheat 


Write for Samples and Prices 


























dae Grain 
NIAGARA)S> Cleaners 
wy Richmond Mfg.Co. 


Lockport, N. Y. 







Stevens Engineering & | 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills Warehouse 
+1 19 Buder Bld ae | LOUIS. MO 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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I500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Not one barrel of “Old Squire” has been milled to sell. 
Every barrel has been milled to a fixed high quality 
standard. 

If it sells, all right; if not, we will keep right along on 
the same track until it does sell. 


We know from experience that in the long run, there 
is no use making any kind of flour but very good flour. 


The selling will always take care of itself. You cannot 
keep a good flour down. 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDent,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURso MILLS CO. 
CKainsas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY,KANSAS 
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J.F'.Imbs M illing An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is HA LSTEKEAD 
es “WESTERN STAR” BOSS 


Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
the Best Wheat Country 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 


Illinois Soft Wint : Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 
oes ~ nletigaaaea “Ohe Western Star Mill Co. poor sary Aaa 


Wheat Flours. 
J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 























1,500 Barrels Daily 





PHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 hs KANSAS BESTE TDR : 





THE CONSOL 


3,500 Barrels Daily 


The sheer QUALITY of this 
flour has sold more of it than 


any other single factor. 


OLIDATED FLO 


HUTCHINSON, KANS 


LOUR MILLS 


SAS 





“IL ANSAS Brsr- 


Let Us Prove Our Claims of Quality. 


-) 
Le 


LUS 


RELY) VM ‘ 











REPRESENTATIVES: 


, NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 





“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 




















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuurne Co., 


Inman, Kan. 








No flour was ever more worthy 





In dealer’s stocks 


of its name. 





“CHERRY BELL”’ 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


or baker’s 


account of itself. 


mixer it gives true 


(oo —-—.)— ss. — =. = 2 





ro —-s.)—<— =. 62 








“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas * Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


Amarillo, Texas 


800 Barrels 


e HIGHEST PATENT 
_ FLOUR 
EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
ee 


—-—--- — ---— -_- > 
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“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS KANSAS 
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“DMhite Grest 


— Selerfec Hour 


Extraordinary high quality places 
WHITE CREST beyond the 


reach of ordinary flour competition 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





















































—for the discriminating housewife and 
for the baker seeking uniform high- 
est quality and bread yield. 


More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Made in Kansas 


Better Bread with Less Effort.” 








22 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


‘ROBIN'S BEST 


is ground wholly and exclusively 
from 18-karat golden Turkey wheat, 
—the world’s finest bread wheat. 
There is no doling it out in teaspoons; 
out here we have it by the trainload. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Wueat SroraGe Capacity 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


Wichita Elour Mills Co. 


OWichita,, Kansas 





aed — 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 











will not argue with him. 


will be with ourselves. 


SIOLIESIES CD 


good flour. 


Le 





MALL 


DECKER-ELLIs Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
W. W. Swirt, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., 


BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 


If a buyer of “Kansas Expansion” ever has 
reason to be dissatisfied with the flour, we 
Our 
With our facilities 
we would have no excuse for not making 


407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 






argument 








Eastern Representatives 


Davis B. Sprers & Co 


287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


A. M. SEIBERT, 
58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass 

HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

H.C, HAGERMAN, 
Mt. Bethel, Pa. 





“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 











2000 1,250,000 
BARRELS BUSHELS 
DAILY STORAGE 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























Every cust 











be pleased 





| & trade. 


oan 


Sate pie ead 





TOPEKA, 





| BETTER Zr BAKERS 


flour. 
5 I 
: fis Jobbers will find it 
e. : rag ideal for building up 


| WILLIS NORTON & CO. 


H. W. Dissie, Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
CHAs, M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 


* 
“SUNKIST”’ 


FLOUR 


















In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


omer must 


with this 
It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated, 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














Very strong flour 
from western 


“Old Trail” $x soe! 
ansas whea 


600 Barrels 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


KANSAS 





















Sometimes 
a little higher, but 
always much better. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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MOTHER'S BEST 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER'S BEST 


MOTHER'S 
right. 


BEST 


Branch Office: 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 


please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


who caters to the family trade. 
Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 


is designed especially to 


will please the small baker 


is made right and priced 











Flour that is near-perfection. Milled in the mill-ideal, 
right in the heart of the great Kansas wheatfield. A 
flour that will get you the best trade of your territory. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 








Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good, profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 














N 

















“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Milled from Western Kansas 


Capacity, 
High Gluten Wheat 


1,200 Bbls 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 


BOSS PATENT 


THE COMBINATION 
of fifty years of milling record and a 
fine new mill where wheat from the 


y) 





whole Southwest is available insure 





“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 5 
—to make all LUKENS MILLING CO. |z 
ae CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS x 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. a 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA ix MEAHe o 5 ©) 


the quality standards of this flour. 


QrOFE2G 















































“She Designs 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
Heshatediade are sated 


Cngraved by 
Holland 
eeigeavistes ae) 


~ et 
Vite di tyetn ¢ ity, Mo. 
c 











SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








. 








‘Thoro-Bread’’ 


Arnold Milling Co. 


Today we offer 


The Perfect Flour 


Open for connection in some markets 


An especially good Turkey 


THE NAME OF CAIN has stood for quality, dependability and service 


through three generations of milling 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 
THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








wheat flour, sold under a 
trade-pulling brand. 


STERLING, KANSAS 











1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


AsILenr, Kansas 
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J eo H Hunter, President ~ CManufacture rs of Quality Flour since > 1877 S 


FLOUR IS MUCH BETTER than it was half-a-cen- 
tury ago. In all this march of progress, HUNTER’S 
“CREAM” has kept abreast of the leaders,—always it 
has been known as an honest flour, comparing with the 
best of them. And now it is more popular than ever. 


Perhaps a Flour like this is what your trade needs! 



































In the fields surrounding this mill there grows acre 
after acre,—mile after mile,—of wheat as strong 
and fine as can be had in the entire world. We 
never need worry about a supply of excellent bread 
wheat, for from these fields a generous golden 
stream is being constantly ground into “KANSAS 

DIAMOND.” roy 





ne CITY MILLING CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


e) = pases ana 8 2) 75Q000 BUSHELS d 
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CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity —500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA CITY, U. 8. A. 











5 @ °he ‘ 
Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields, 
Operating 44 country elevators. 
Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 











SLOGAN aver ane 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
EF] Reno, Okla. 















1,000 
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Distributors everywhere have 
discovered for themselves the su- 
perior value that is in this flour— 
discovered it by a steady and sure 
increase in trade. 


EL RENO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO. OKLA. 


Barrels 


~ 
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ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
wn on the virgin 

soil of Oklahoma. 


Flour Capacity, 
1,800 Barrels Daily 








“a onne 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 

Golden Glory 7. eer ono. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 








‘‘American Eagle’’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 











USE 
White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 











WILLIAMSON'S 
BEST 


An Extra Short Patent 





Strong and Efficient for Bakers 


EITHER of these flours will win your 
Wire us for samples. 


confidence. 


The Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











OLY 


YG 


ZB 


FLOUR 


The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A short patent 


“K ansas Sunshine” for family 
“Red Belt” tet ges 


Milled from hard Turkey wheat 
The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 









“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 












CIDP 

















| ‘Tate 














































KANSAS MAID— “Wits Better Hour Majestic Milling Co. 


More loaves 

















s er : , AURORA, MO. 

Surtetle dack = _ Fo E he Barrel r —~for Baker Millers of Soft and Hard 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
2 Bread’ . 
1, 200 Barre 4 Hays C ity Better read Grocer, Jobber” Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Hay sC ity Flour Mills Kansas r Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
CREAM DF KANSA WHEAT 

a 











ABILENE,KAS. " 


Imperial Flour Mills Co. “CARTHAGE QUEEN” 





Millers of Strong Kansas Hard FLOUR 
Wheat Flour for Export A New Standard of Quality 
Ain the wheat felds MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 








Cable Address: um — For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


HAVASAK has represented a definite quality 








F Udi 





AA NT 









































standard, a standard based on central Kansas POS A Ye 
Turkey wheat selected and milled with a care not eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 
. 7 ne : Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
satel AY Vhisteas exceeded by any mills in the country. and unsurpassed quality. 
: J, MOUNDRIDGE MILLING Co, engages at Pots tnee 
; “  POUNDRIDGE, KAN e THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, De . Colo. 
— Ecass Micah master NMNNLNEUMEMRRNNAT TINA ere W.A. Chain, Mana ger, Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. _— 
ee OPERATING American Maid Flour Mills 
or the Family Trade 
ALGOMA "2,5. SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS oemnnenn ‘nan 
1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS AB I LENE, KAN SAS 2,000 Bbls Cable Address: 
Capacity AMAID 
— COMBINEDC™_>} WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
6) 1700 BARRELS Q 
“ec +] %° . . Fi _ L - 
WOLF'S PREMIUM” Riverside Code *x.i0n" 
“GOLDEN KAN SAS Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
lf Fl Wins F Discount for Quantities 
Wo an ae are For sale by all its branches and by 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A 
—~—-4 











66 99 
PLA! NSMAN THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS 
STERILIZED and will keep in 
storage for a long, long time. 





Location Quality 
Capacity Service 


Develops no bugs. 


RODNEY MILLING Co. 
HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CoO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















SETTERS 
INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY us Sieae eb ete eee ok Beas | 
ey” Short Patent “BONITA’”’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MIL LS COMPANY 





een 
























TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. poe aay 
ne NO > | cae 
__ Retabliched 197 Mid-West Mary Sunshine ni po | 
Zenith Milling Co. Superior Flours try— —s«iK 
a. ns Mi, “Utility” |) 
% 











“PRINCE JOHN” + WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING Ce CO, 

















THE MONARCH MILLING CO. a © MA PHERSON, Bat stat 
Increasing to 5,000 Barrels KANSAS CITY, MO. SS sabe Fee ee enti RS oe oe a 248i eae oS, ames 
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Founded 1795 


Be 


Attention Bakers 


- Write for sample and 
price of our special 


Dusting Flour 


Established 1774 


Millers of 


Branps: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street When Prices 
Are High it 
BaLTiMorE, Mp. Pays to Buy 






THE BEST FLOUR 
tun»)6 BEST BREAD 


THE 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 















The Best 














BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N.Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour” ‘“Unexcelled Service"’ 












44 Whitehall Street 


ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 


The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 







Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
MIXED QUICK 
CARS DELIVERY 





eis ; ni Short 
Flour King Victor Penas 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 





Short Spring Patent 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 












F. & R.’s 


GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


and Housewives 


NORTH EAST 





Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 








AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R.D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 


Correspondence Solicited 














FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1ne 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oXe -¢ 10) - 4 oe em 











Wm. Hamilton & Son 
MILLERS 
Spring, Winter and Rye 


Mixed Cars 


Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N, Y. 





















MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST 
High Gluten Bread Flour For Fine Cakes 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


800 Barrels Daily 




















George Urban Milling Company 
Kverything the best of its kind 
Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Mixed cars a specialty 














| 


PAPER SACKS FOR MILLERS | 


THE CHATFIELD &WOODS SACK CO. CINCINNATI, O. | 












ssmueller 


Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
—Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








The Perfect Bread Flow 





NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


So uniform and dependable that their 
quality is never questioned. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 











GINGHAM GIRL 
The 
World’s 
Finest 


Flour 






SE EeEEE EN 





Gingham Girt 
Made by Millers of 
WHITE STAR 


Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 





Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 





The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., = fire wate, wo. 


Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 














AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 

Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AVISTOCK”’ ILLINOIS 


EstTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. 








The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1840 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 





Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 


Always open for new 
foreign connections 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


ST. LOULS, MO, accel PACIFIC, MISSOURI 














Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 


Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 





























HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 


Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 


“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 








Arkadelphia Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
**We Never Sleep”’ 

ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 
ST. MARY'S, MO. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 





| PURINA : 
™ WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR fs 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 











Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Brokers wanted to sell 
“Romero” Amber durum blend 
to macaroni trade 
7020 So. Broadway 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ANNAN-BURG 
GRAIN & MILLING Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














MONROE MILLING CO. 
WATERLOO, ILL. 
bay cue. 


Successors to 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Ill. 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
Milling Co., Valmeyer,Ill. 350,000 bus. 








Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 








ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burrao, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


PUFFALO, N. 7% 
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(<3@@r LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 

















MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wiiiiam, 
Wiynirec, Epmonton ann 

Menpiciwe Hat 


Dairy Mitt Capacrry 

BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 Barres 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Exvevator Capacity 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS , =e - ha, j Sa ayl i & 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL" . ak A gy 7, 10,335,000 BusHets 





Copes Usep—PRIVATE, 1 gus \ 
ABO 47H & Stn, Western Union 4 : 6 . Oye q W anenouse Capacity 
RiveRsipe, Al, “ oF at fab 5B Bier = y 377,000 Barres 
BENTLEY'S 





WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES art St. Joun, QuEBEC, OrTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 

















Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


W. B. BROWNE & CO. 
Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
Our Specialty— 


Senge. sie nsiidsicticaaeanamtan JUTE, BU RLAP COTTON, . > =; Rie: Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 


PAPER BAGS, TWINE }g ; 
We specialize on Manitoba By cello , , t ; Sy ie 4 y Canadian Hard Spring 


Spring Patent under brand 
And a fifty-fifty blended Y Aisi i ft FP - J h i oe a . 

, my rene ; re F gt W a 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
high patent for ge ne ral Sunbeam ; e t reall asad cement Gy Sarat 


household use under brand 




















Empire Flour Mills, Limited ae ‘| 7G High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 4 — i = Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















B. H. MUIRHEAD CANN ‘a Pfeffer Milling Company 
EXPORTER } Pi aici _ eZ : LIMITED 
5 ‘ F Mi < NV Spri r, " 
Flour and Oatmeal ; wand Cammte Winite Wiest fees” 
Cable Address: T = = Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
onontvo, CANADA MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“HEADMUIR"” 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILts Co, Limrrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


— 


J 





MILLS Manufacturers 


WINNIPEG CALGARY of 

GODERICH EDMONTON * ; Mantinl _ 

omh ieee varuneea ah i Manito — Wheat 
a aT, - ours 


sae 


2 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity ‘ - 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels Th Vaal 7. ath tf throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


J 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


—— 
4 —_ ae 








New York Orricer: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenau. Sr. 


ie 


Cable Address: “Lakunon” 





2 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 





Se LSS Se 
—— 9 —_— 9) 


————_.' 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 





Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE WesTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 
















BWWBVBW BBB BBQBQBQBQBBBBSBSERSRSERSER SEER EE SER EEE EE EEE SE SS SS» 


fH mw wwwwwwnncnnwnnnecnnnnncnncnncnncnccccccccs 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
a 
anada 
snings ’ ta > Sb 3 tie  . ~~ ah —s Serr s eT ee 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
y Total Milling Capacity ° ° Pe 24,500 Barrels Daily 
> Total Storage Capacity . ° e 4,600,000 Bushels 
toba, 
verta. Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Ltd. New York, U. 8. London, England 
, 
scam MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD 
. * 

n JAMES STEWART, President D,. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager WwW. B® Vice President 

y W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 

A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
our Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 
ee YG’ y Al ~ roa y > Al *p vrryy Y 
NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 






Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 






HT 


JO) SLON ENV ONAN ONAN, 
























Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barres Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Routep Oars anp OatTmMEAL 
















Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 





Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trave Buiipinc 


MONTREAL 















NNN WANN NANA 








Cable Address: ‘“ROBINHOOD"’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 


W/DD/N 


a 
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COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 








Cable Address: 
“Mipcor” 






Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 
quality and service. 






Codes 







Riverside 







Bentley 
A. B. 0. 
Kte, 











BRANDS 


GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


FIVE CROWNS GEORGIAN 















Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 






If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 





Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Toronto 
Montreal 


Western Branches: 


Eastern Branches: 


Leport Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 


MONTREAL - 


Capacity - 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABWIL,”’ Montreal 


Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and’ we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


CANADA 


- 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
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Competition ONLY Stimutates Our Sates 








CHOICEST iil reemt” 
CANADIAN Victory” 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
H 
ad pg Blossom” 
. ‘ 
PERFECT “Woodland”’ 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES n 
/ MILLS 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
VAN “DOMFLOUR" 


Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hauirax, Querec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 




















McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 


Spier ye tenner =| | Export Flour 
staarrondontanto,canaba | {fe CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. &/ | INSURANCE 








Cable Add : MeLeod, Stratford aad > ieto 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C5th Edition ‘ G. D. Buvupare, Proprietor D € ’ a ll Ris ks ed 
Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters } ; ; 
« e a : a Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd AVIATOR ST. JULIEN ; Export and Domestic 
S a 9 ° Quality and Service b Ocean and Lake Insurance 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG r ‘ and Transportation 
We give special attention to the want : “ee ; 0” R Years’ E i 
Teleraltnes Sevetinen eeihe wating | - Cable: “Camano TORONTO, CANADA & Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
and selling high class milling wheats and i alain ai ila ie b Export Flour Handling 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. FAA WA NWA NWA NUE WUE WWE WUE UA SUA IU 





Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 








JOHN KENNEDY . . Ne atin 
EXPORTER The Strong-Scott Mfg. ca, Ltd. a 


FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 





saps aaa? Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers See 
Jable Address: | = TORONTO, CANADA Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
KENGRAIN BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
Soe BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 





CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 








MANUFACTURERS 





























The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. IN CANADA IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS TORONTO, CANADA 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” Our fpectatin: Onranta Wires Wane 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO AND BLENDS 
Cable Address: “SNIDERMILL” 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG ote ae ne 
abie Address: A CO 
im a 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





=o Codes 
ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


. 
HE iy 
Aes 

{ 


== 
Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
fees: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The Canadian 
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Millers who pride themselves on the quality 
of their flour will find it pays to be equally 
particular about the quality of the containers. 
Our bags measure up to the highest standards. 


PLT STOTT 


Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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“DOMBAY" 


Cable Address: 


Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 





Office: CALCUTTA 








2) 
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| 


W. P. SPARR. 


J.G. WOLVERTON, 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 


President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“a 5 9 “nm a. ” 
SILVERKING GREAT STAR 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 


“WoLr”’ 


(PATENT) 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““‘WOLMACS" 


DOODOODODODDODDD DDD DDD DDODNDOO 
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KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour. Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 








Gecececcece CECCCCCCECCCECEE 


DVI VI DO DIDI ODO DODDDI DDDD OO DODI DIO DODDD DD DDOO0O 


to 4,800 pounds per hour. 













Cable Address: ‘'HALLGRAIN"” All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Our excellent location and long experience 


Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
insure service. Write for samples today, 


Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. 


TWO UNIT CUTTER 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


FLOUR CEREAL MILL 
ENGINEERS 


Supplied in 
1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 








JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 











Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 

























The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 
31 Norru Stare STREET 


CHICAGO Main Office and Works: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








“Manufactured Weather” 


Qrrier Fngineering @rporation 


505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





mse Paapees Deve JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
TURD Ao SNS SNe Grain Elevator Engineers 

111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
i4 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 


Southwestern Office: &37 W. I. astings St., Vancouver, B.C. 





























uality 


and its 
proof 


IDWAY 
M exravine 

the largest and 
most complete photo 
engraving plant in the 
Northwest. Art depart- 
ment, commercial and 
portrait studio. Our ex- 
clusive electrolytic etch- 
ing process enables us 
alone to deliver the 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white. 
Quality and service ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 


Electric 


SAVING CC 
Co., 


NGR/ 
aWwAY E-LEA rRi¢ I 


} 
\ 
| 





MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


1931 University Avenue ST. PAUL, MINN. 








THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 


A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 














Color and Baking Qualities— 


The Selling Factors 
Where obtained ? 


Write 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 
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iF IT's 
CASCADE Flour 






Cascade 


FANCY PATENT 








'T must pe G00? 





88 ips 


CASCADE 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus 


AvGustT SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 

W.C. Borxe, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


; a lam 
ah ¢ U 
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MILLERS OF 





HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
ANDO SHIPPERS Of GRAIN , 


Cascabe, MONTANA 





WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 


North Central Mon- . 
tana, conceded to Gian t 


produce the best STANDARD PATENT 


bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 


convince you. 
Codes: Robinson, 
Riverside, Millers 








Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JupDITH BASIN WHEAT 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


























POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 





























W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 


ete OO ee Mi 
GLE B LEAC HED Mill Supply Headquarters 




















MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 








“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in 
this country use them because 
their simplified accuracy qual- 
ifies any class of labor to get 
the last possible package from 
bulk weight in fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











VV Zot Wl — 
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ACHINERY 


MOA LIC POOR LALO SONI DORLNAS Ait PE, 
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OCCIDENT TERMINAL DSy 
GRAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT DULUTH.MINN. 













Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DESIGNED AND Buitt By 


OFFICES 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF NULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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A RESERVE OF FINE WHEAT is likely not to be bad property in 


a miller’s bins as the crop year nears its close. Values now are attractive. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 





Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Specialists in all 
MILLING GRAINS 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
Our Specialty 
504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











spriInc—MILDTLING WHEA T—winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission DULUTH 


Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 








GOOD WHEAT is the 
first step in the produc- 
tion of GOOD FLOUR 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 


cially to serve those who 
THE TENNEY COMPANY require especial quality 
selections. 














Moore-Seaver 
| e a 
Grain Co. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 




















WE ARE WHEAT 
MERCHANTS 


Chiefly engaged in supply- 
ing wheat to many of the 
best and most careful millers 
in the country. As mer- 
chants, we are bound to 
strive to make the merchan- 
dise and the service please 
the customer. 





— 
a 


Conditions just now sug- 
gest the wisdom of build- 
ing up your reserve of 
strong milling wheat. 





Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANaGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WE HAVE A FINE STOCK OF WHEAT 
Values on good milling wheats,—12 to 12% per cent 
protein,—are attractive. Much of this will be needed 
before the new crop comes along. Inquire about ours. 


Two great elevators at service of millers. 
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SIMONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN (0 








TY MISSOUBJI: 

















to guide us we have built 


vV inter up a system of standard 
Miullin g uniform grades of milling 


wheat which our custom- 


\ \ heat ers know are dependable 


at all times. 


£,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Chicago Kansas City 


pi. og oe ‘ 
‘ < Sig? . z os : - 
i ‘: is : C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent ‘“ * ae Bs, 
r F. C. VINCENT, Vice PresipENT ee ce i on 
i P F. L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. : 
Ml E. F. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 
F, J. FITZPATRICK 
q J.H. MARTIN 
B. J. O°’ DOWD 
’ , 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
With years of experience Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
H a rd , Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 








MILL FEEDS Stx2%*!.comssiox comeany 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 











KANSAS Direct from Kansas 


WHEAT JOHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 











Established 1877 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. New Kansas Wheat 


Soft and Hard Winter 
ao: on . Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
MILLING WHEAT Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 


ST. LOUIS, MO. WICHITA, KANSAS 


























CORRESPONDENTS OF 

Ames-Barnes Co., New York 

Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Ine. . Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Ine., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 








Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT 





Our offerings are along the line of Standard Malting 
Barley, Recleaned Poultry Barley, Corn, Oats, 
Milling and Poultry Wheat, Flax Screenings, 
Mixed Feed, Oats, etc. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


38 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


Our Quick Action Service Profits Jobbers of Feeds 








WINONA, MINN. PLANT 





Stock is changing daily and it is almost impossible to 
advertise our offerings,so we ask you to wire your 
needs and we will quote prices with date of ship- 
ment. We can always make it profitable to you. 


Elevator Capacity, 


3,000,000 Bushels 












Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain - Cotton -Provisions 




























Consignments and 
Sales to Arrive 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE oe me 
EXCHANGE x MARSHALL HALL “ 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE — ORF UunNeu 
Mill Requirements Solicited *Xp arwerdey~seped a 
a “Rep, St. Louis, Mo. _, * 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ° 
E. L. LUIBEL 


CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


















ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 





IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 





wikis" CHEMICAL \ WORKS : :<CHICAGO 








ST-Loure 






















Specially Manufactured for: 





‘MIXED FEED MANUFACTURERS 
and FLOUR MILLERS» 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





See te 


Ssesestsgess, 
eases tRHR ERASE coast ttBebisantsseeess: 














Patents and Trade-Marks 


WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 





726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
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Feature Your 


Flour 


on the dealer’s shelf. 
Pack your products in 


Raymond Rope 
Paper Bags 


with your brand name 
strikingly printed in 
color. 


/,The Raymond Bag e/4 


/Middletown, Ohio 


4 


SALES,OFFICES: # 
4 
Minn 
Kansas 
Bosto: 
y, 


polis hy 
City 4 


/ 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TTT 




















Get Acquainted With Our “Suppin Sutrpment Mixep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


SCCCSCCRESSSESCRECER ESSERE eeeeeeeeeeeael 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauvenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 





SILITILILILILITi Titi iii titi iii siiiiiit 








TIILIIITIIIIII III IIIT III Ih 











110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bikitcr'rrox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 


market for MT LLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL, 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dependable Service for 


Particular Millers 
Let us select 


Future Orders Solicited your w heat 
requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


















comein Merchandisers” 


AMERICAN ForE BLDG. 


844 Rush Sti. CHICAGO 


ELLYAouco. 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 
Cc. W. DILWORTH 
540 Roscoe St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 





La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 
505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


























PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


“BR AWN Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE”’: 


sread Builder 

















SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter. Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERNEST G. DAHL 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat?’ riours 


Saprutmre—Jupitu—Go.rp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO, 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


MILLFEEDS 2 


THE BERTLEY on 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mer. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CoO. 
FLOU Rann BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sout"**"* 


CHAMBERS- MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








Ww 
‘buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 





There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















F.O. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 


fhe 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
, DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 





ROIS. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New York,N. Y. 


aif 

















Morrow & Company 


Established 
1902 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour 
Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


- Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘MoRROWLAW,” New York 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established (* Winter Wheat 
1887 I lour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: “AMFLOURCO”’ 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 


FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘"EmRITO” 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 










RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 
Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


- 








Exceptional Facilities 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Domestie 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


W" SIMPSON 


RROOuce ExCHance CABLES: 
NEw YORK OMAND,N.Y. 




















FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 



















We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





[~~ FLOUR BROKER” ] 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





B. HF. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mtttl FEEDS 








W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 














poMEsTIc——F LOU R— export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 


ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


A. P,. YOUNGBLOOD E. 8TJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 













RicKENBACK & Co., Lrp. 
405 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 


Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 





Broenniman Company 


(ANCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


453 Produce Uxchange 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour Mit. AGENTs 
NEW 
YORK 


Propuce 
ExcHANGE 












SIMPSON.HENDEE & CONC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 





NEW YORK 







Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 


Consignments Solicited 

GRAIN ALFALFA 
and Mixep Frerp Supplies 
Dependable Brokers Mempuis, TENN. 


FLOUR MEAL 











Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BurFalo. N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 

















L 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 
(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURamdOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Purtape puta, Pa. 








SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 








Au Grades MILLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


C. V. ADAMS , 


Established 1916 Lancaster, Pa. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Flour of Quality 


J.V.& A.W.GODFREY 


The Bourse 201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 






DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 








FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 


Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 


our 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 
217 Cass Ave. 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 





SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Hunter-Robinson Milling 
& Grain Co. 

Buyers and Sellers ol E E D 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 





The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 











John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frour—BROKERAGE— Freep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Since 1899 


ZJRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 
KANSAS CITY - MO. 














F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


HUBERT J. HORAN: 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














B . 
paged Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 


FEED BOSTON 


of all kinds DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Bourse Building 








Philadelphia, Pa. Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 





Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
~s>,, Holders—75 Numbers 
Write for Samples and 
Prices 
Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Co. Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 























Hard and Soft 


I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat 


with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCY ANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











When does a railroad com- 
pany become liable for the 
safety of a shipment? 


Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
PUOROG BONE WO. 6c cic sciecies copies 
of “The Miller and the Law," by A. 
lL. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


,Charge to my account. 
...1 enclose check. 














NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘Fiaxky,"’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,"’ London 





TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C.2 


Cable Address: ‘‘PayTineE,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














F. T, COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


| Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“LynpsE.u,’’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiIToom”’ “TooMITOOM"’ 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 





T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 
Corn Exchange Chambers | 


Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: 'MrEpILL,’’ London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘'FrasTanco,’’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: *‘Ecuarr,’’ London 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


| 
| 
| 
| Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Or¥ices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
| Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


penn costiaiaibanisdceedinde: 
GREEN & GOWLETT 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘MIppLINGs,’’ London 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: "Roma" 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,’’ London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST | 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 





Cable Address: ““ByRNE," Dublin 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“BuTtiFant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 











Cable Address: ‘FrEDKOS,”’ Belfast 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement. . .00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrwn., U.S. A. 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘BELLINO,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘CaMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘‘FENNELL,’’ Liverpool 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: “‘PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 





| 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CALYPso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”"’ Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘WaVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 
LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RUNCIE” 








WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: ‘“RosLin,” Glasgow 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 





M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘*KosMACK,”’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 





¥ R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


— Also at BristoL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CoRK 





; D. T. RUSSELL 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: “‘DELIGHT,"’ Glasgow 


& BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘Grarns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: *‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAZEUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Cable Address: “NELSON,” Pirsous 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


Cable Address: Singel 72, 
““NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM 
HANDELSVEREENIGING 


LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam | 


SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘Scoa@rrer,” Rotterdam 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MATLUCH” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 

All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ““CLEO" AMSTERDAM 
Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘SIRENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 








J. TAS EZN 

Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
} IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
| FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 

Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 

Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘*TASSIANO” 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“BoremiJ,’’ Rotterdam 





HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” Cable Address: ‘‘Horoopcorp" 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 








9 
| N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘LocomMoTion,”’ Rotterdam 
Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 
Tetschen—Lobositz 
PRAGUE II—Jeena 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 
Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 








Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Cable Address: Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
“OsiEcK,’ Amsterdam for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 





Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” | 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


THE A B C CODE 


In use_by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
Minn., U.S. A. 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





FLOUR IM 


Cable Address: INTEREST,” Rotterdam 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


PORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 





Established 1876 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““FELIXHEN"’ 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘“WitsuRG"” 

Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘““WiTBURG" 
Amsterdam 

M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS' AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘““ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





(Co-operative Wh 
“DE HANDELSKAMER” 


Best American References 








COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


olesale Society) 
ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER" 








CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


; AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘“CARMIBOEK”’ 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN"’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,"’ Copenhagen 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
; FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘‘ACIFLOUR” 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 


COPENHAGEN. DENMARK 


EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agéncy for First Class Grain Exporters 
References: 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: **Recorp,"’ Oslo 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘REIDAGEN” 








EMETSEN 4 





FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: '* KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Jambros Bank Limited ndon 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEpDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities . 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miywn., U.S. A. 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ""FREDBLOMCO” 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““ROLFSENSON."* 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ““PAFRE"’ 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


o 


Cable Address: ‘‘OrIENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 
Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
““MEHLTHOMAS” 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


S 





FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘H1LTon"’ 


° 
Established 1898 Cable Address: “Batis,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 
Represented in all the towns of Finland 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Eaypt GREECE Head Office: 
CONSTANTINOPLE ALEXANDRIA 
and Other Levantine (P. O. B. 121) 


Markets 


Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


L. DUNBAR & CO. 

Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 

Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DUNBAR,’’ Hongkong 


Successors to W. Dunbar 





LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


b ——— 





THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 











, x 
Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: ‘ VILLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘'REMEMBER,"’ SAN JUAN 





















JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


Cable Address: ‘Rovira,’ PONCE, P. R. 


. ‘ 
Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 
Covers the Island of Porto Rico 


Cable Address: ““VENRop”’ 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO 





NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 


PERCY KENT BAG Co, INC. 


Epwin W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN 


BUFFALO 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 


























Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Medern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1, Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Refer to This Journal 





AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855”’ 


Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
KENO FANCY CAKE 
CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











voiars 
SSS 


ROYAL PATENT 


Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


* 





Milled: with Care fram 





Select Fancy: Mi higan inter Wheat 


Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction t ‘ HOR 
Cleanercan clean the stockings of your y iANSH eat Paves 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. . 

Write for further information. ( On 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY . 


; ‘ $3 CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIGAN: U:S 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


























Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














“SELECT sae The Huron Milling Co. Rgpr Seo 
Winter 
Patent SHORT alla BISCUIT a WHITE 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MI LLS Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN a quality Peculiar to This Section. 

















America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals 


Tue American MILLer and THE Nortuwestern MILLER, 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the 
present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recognized author- 
ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade 
news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 
ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate for each is $2 a year, but because 
they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers have 
agreed to offer them jointly at the special price of 


$3 a Year 


Send your combined subscription order for 12 issues of The Ameri- 
can Miller and 52 issues of The Northwestern Miller to 


The American Miller, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
OR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



























BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
50 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


3, Engl 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthar 8. Purves, 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mc 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACTFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
LOUIS—W.G 
215 Merchants 


ST Martin, Jr., 


Exchange, St. Louis, 


MECHANICAL 


Henry Haun, Superintendent 





and 


1001 Lumsden Blidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Ill. 


Mo. 


DEPARTMENT 


Main Office 
Cable Address 
H. J. Parrninee, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicuons, Vice President 


Rosert E. 
Carrout K. 


Sreniinc, Editor 





“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


TuomasA. Gairri, Circulation Manager 


Micuener, Managing Editor 
Joun P. Bropenrick, Asst. 


he-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Rosert E. Srerumec, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wiiren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bartey,C. F. G. Rarxes, Water QuackensusH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 
News Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
fear. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by = he Miller Publishing © 0. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 660 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 


Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa 
Advertiser's ne Co., 


662 


Ripon, 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschapplij 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, 'N. y.. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md.... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 


625 
678 
(N. V. , 


mR 


Aetna Mills, Wellington, | Kansas 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 

Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 


Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 

Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 665 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.. 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn... 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


670 
570 De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 


678 


Caesar, 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Bakers 
Louls, Mo. ° 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 

American Flour Corporation, New York, 
N. ¥. 

American Maid Flour 
Texas 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 

Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 

Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohlo... 

Apple, Harry B., Columbus, 

Areese Co., New York, N. Y 

Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Arkansas City Milling Co., 
City, Kansas 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y¥ 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirgus, 
Greece 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 

Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, 


Machinery Co., 


Mills, 


Arkansas 


B 


Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 


Baker Perkins Co., 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 

Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 

New York, N. Y 

Barnett & Record Co., 
Barr 


Minneapolis 
Shipping Corporation, New York, 
1 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louls, etc. ..... cevees 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., “Winnipeg, Man.. 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y¥ 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Bilaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, EB. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, 
Rico es 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.. 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Bureau of Efgraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 
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Cahokia Flour Co., St. 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., 
worth, Kansas 
Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl.. ° 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.. 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon. . 
Columbia River Mlg. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 602, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas .. 
Continental Milling Co. eo Baltimore, Ma.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland ........... 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, “Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland . eoccece ° 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis. . 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo.. 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIll..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon..... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry, James P., Chicago, 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
City, Mo. ° 

Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., 
wm. F. 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y.. 

Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 
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Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow : 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. 8S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich, 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. N. Y 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 

Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, 

Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 

Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Empire Flour Mills, 
Ont. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, 

Essmueller Mill 
Louis, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
olis 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. FY. .s- 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., 
Helsinki, Finland 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y........ 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ....... 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
BPSD scccecsorecs es . ee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, ‘Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis .... 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Min- 
neapolis .... eeccecce 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., ‘New York, 
Y. 


China. 


Ltd., 


Minneapolis ewes 
Furnishing Co., 


Za@.... 
Minneap- 


Ltd., 


Inc., 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........... 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mlg. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 

Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 654 


Great Northern 
Cloud, Minn. eeeeses 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ... ecccces 
Green & Gowlett, London, “England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway.... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......... 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, III. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng...... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam.. 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIl...... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco..........-.6.% 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. .. coccces 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cecvescccce eccccccccscccce 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
Mew Werk, BM. Ziccccccccccccccccccece 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New York, N. Y. ° eocces 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. ee 
coccccccce COVOF 

Ismert- Hincke ‘Milling Co., Kansas City. 


Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. Astico), 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y......-- 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

land, Md. ° 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......++-- 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo. ...-eeeeecceeceeceee 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, “Mont eeeoeene 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway.. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Keliy-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........+.++ 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas ....eeee 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can. peeee oe 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... 
Klcinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway...... oe 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

laM@ cccccccccscccececcececsess 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y.cceee 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn........ ° 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...cseeeeeeeeeecees 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. . 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, IIl........-- ° 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenharat, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y......++-+-+ 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar......... 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn....... ° 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. .......- eee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. ... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. ee 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg .......- 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow. otesns 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio..... ons 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y....... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo..... 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Mayflower Mills, Fort “Wayne, re 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RICO ccccccece cocccccece 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway.......... ° 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BBO. cece ° 
Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 


Duluth and 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., I 


Beem, GOED cccvccecccccccccecccccesese 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. hee ow bb OR ae eee aee 5 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. > Wilkes- Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 


Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Lewis, MO ccccvccvccccecccescecccecs 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... ° 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
GD 65005 0 60460608500 869656000008 
~y pou Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills. Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland...... Svees 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........... ° 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
PEON 6.o.bn00o000060050050656966 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
| | SPPerrrerrerrrrrir rrr re rere 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas.. 


Nett, W. &., Coe., Minmeapolie...scccsees 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
Pe Ge £S5abCSCe eke SERCCRE ANSON Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. eeccccces 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


Pp 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 


Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis..... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
C6. 50.665666065.55650606066060050008 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
POPOCEG, BRB. ccc cecceccinecccdssecens 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detroit, Mich. ° 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway....... eee 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll........ 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 


Postel, Ph. H., Mlg. Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, BR. C., Teremte, Dei cccccceccases 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

WOR. ccccncsccscccescoscccvces eeeee 
Prise, 7. Bu. @ Go. NOW TelRiciccccses 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............ oe 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........0.. 


Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
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621 
675 
680 
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G78 
598 
665 
671 
622 
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610 
665 
681 


622 


676 


681 





Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 678 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 674 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 664 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 678 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 677 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 620 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 597 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ..cccccccccccccccccsees 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co besesosene 619 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

WEE. c0ceseverconencsasesssevesscscce 621 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 675 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

Mies, MAR. cccccccccccccecesccececoe 668 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, IlL.... 23 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 655 
Rickenback & Co., Ltd., New York, 

MH. Bu ceccccccsccscccessvcescucesees 676 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 6380 
Riverside CoGe® .ccccccccescccccscccecce 620 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., “Moose Jaw, Sask. 667 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 658 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 677 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 663 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

RISO ccvcvcccccecceseesececescessees - 680 
Rogers, William, New York, N. 'y ceeees 676 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, acne 680 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.....cceee 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 660 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.. 673 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 657 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.... 680 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 671 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 678 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 679 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

S 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

SEOREPOOE, WR. 86 csicnctioncecnseeesene 668 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 681 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 665 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 620 
Sarantis Freres, Pirwus and Salonica. 679 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., pinnate Kan- 

GRD 0.600 0bd6on0noeesseesanenssees 657 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., "Berlin cece ° 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 665 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 654 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louisa, Mo........0. 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 621 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 679 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 675 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Lowia, Me. sccecccccccceses eeecveves 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co. Inc., New York. 676 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 674 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 665 
Seaboard Flour Capen, oon, 

MOG. cacvccscccecesesescves - 662 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, "Porto 

RICO ceccccsee we cececccccccccescece 
Security Flour Mills Co. , Abilene, Kansas 663 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 678 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 672 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 659 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 675 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 6 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway...... . 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MASS. ccccccccecccoces ecccccosccs 
Silmo Chemical Co. Vineland, NH. Devsce 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Manes Gee, BG: ssccccscasecese . 673 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 676 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 676 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 624 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 676 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 671 
Smith, Sidney, London, England..... oes 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.. 678 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

OME, cecocccccvesscscecens ésacevseces 669 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 680 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIll............ 665 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.. 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N, Y......... 676 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 625 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 616 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 671 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 678 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BH. Bu. cecvcccccccccseccecseecee coccese 633 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 677 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., Bt. Lewis, Mo... ccecscccscceseces » 655 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 664 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 623 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

dam, Hamburg ....... - 679 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 681 
Strisik, &. R., Co., Now YorR...cccscces 676 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 669 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass..... 681 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

COR THORS ccc ce ceccvecissevccavetvess 676 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 676 

T ‘ 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 676 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 679 


Tasker & Co., London, England......... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis .............+- 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 
GED ccceccncsesecesecoescesesesscces 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, IIl. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

BEOR., COMRER cccccccecscoscccscecees 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, 

York, N. Y. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 


New 


Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Holland ..cccccccccccccccsccesccececs 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 


Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


W 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

KANBAS .ccccccccccccccccscccececseces 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 

Walle, Waa, cecccncesccseccesececes 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


HEARERS cc cccccccscccccccesccescoccess 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, OFTOBOR ccccccccccccccesecs ° 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
BOMRA, LB. ccccccvecccccccvescsccsccce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland... 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, OMt. .ccccccccccccccsesccsses 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
Va 


Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling COrecccvesece 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Pe WUD 6k 66 0.08.0 6066005.8000059006 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mlg. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


X 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, 


4 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill............ 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo... 





Egypt 
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W hy not 
call them up 
Long Distance 











From ALL parts of the country comes similar 
news. From Wheeling, West Virginia: “A 
tremendous demand for slickers caused us to 
save many sales that would have been lost 
had we not used the long distance telephone 
to secure immediate shipments.” Louisville, 
Kentucky: “We use Long Distance for making 
purchases ... for hurrying along information 
and shipments. . . . In many cases it has saved 
us trips to market.” Rochelle, Illinois: “... not 
a week goes by but we use Long Distance to 


order more 


A Maptson, Wisconsin, clothier found 
that he was having a run on a special suit 
of collegiate type. He called the Chicago 
manufacturer on Thursday morning. Eight 
suits arrived on Friday. The entire lot was 
disposed of Saturday. “Had it not been for 
the telephone,” he writes, “we would not 
have been able to satisfy the demand for a 
week-end business so profitable to us.” 


take care of rush orders. ...The only satisfactory 
way. Cincinnati: “Long Distance in our case 
is just as important as the local telephone.” 
There’s scarcely a business in this country 
that could not use long distance calls to cut costs, 
save trips and get needed goods. They'll nearly 
always cost less than you think.. .. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 








